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It is not surprising that there still re- 
mains in the District of Columbia at 
least a remnant of that greed and selfish- 
ness that characterized building in the 


Opportunity to 
Make Permanent 
Washington Park 

Commission 


city of Washington for so many years, 
that even the wave of reform and ambition for the future 
glory of the capital of the country, that made possible 
the Park Commission, failed to eradicate. We find now 
those small and self-seeking souls, that perhaps know 
no better, "for 'tis their nature to," backed by newspa- 
pers that do know better, are persistent in their efforts to 
destroy every hope for the future beauty of the capitol 
city. The control lies with congress, and it seems impos- 
sible that there can be found in the House of Represen- 
tatives any who will allow the specious arguments or the 
assumed influence of these manifestly self-seeking persons 
to for a moment attract their attention, even to a hearing 
of their disgraceful pleas. It does not seem to us possible 
that any congressman, no matter how high may be his at- 
tainments in the judicial or political field, could for a mo- 
ment assume that his wisdom in regard to the planning of 
the city is greater than that of those who followed the log- 
ical lines laid down by Washington, L’Enfant and Jeffer- 
son, and planned the proposed development which these 
parasites upon the national body aim to obstruct. The 
latest scheme of these reactionaries, and most effectual if 
they succeed in it, is to oppose the placing of the Grant 
monument where the Park Commission have located it, 
and to secure the blocking of the development of the 
mall, the most essential feature of the Park Commission's 
plan, by the leasing of the old Pennsylvania railway sta- 
tion, when it is abandoned, to the District militia. “There 
never was a clearer case of a few wholly selfish and 
wholly disreputable citizens of a small section combining 
to influence congress on one hand, and the definite and 
undoubted good of the people of the United States on the 
other, brought before the legislators of the country. And 
these should not only at once squelch the present obstruc- 
tors, but take occasion to make permanent by legislative 
action the work of the Park Commission, that has in its 
hands the work of guiding the artistic development of the 
capitol city, which does not belong to the people of the 
District of Columbia, but to the whole country. 
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Another evidence of the selfishness 
and disregard for the interest of the 


Evasion of 
Building Laws 


te country, which Washington represents, 
Washington,D.C. is the violation of the spirit of the build- 

ing regulations of 1899, which has been 
from time to time allowed by the commissioners. ‘This 
law prohibits building higher than the width of a street, 
or ninety feet on residence, or one hundred and ten feet 
on business streets, except on streets one hundrd and sixty 
feet wide, where a height of one hundred and thirty feet 
is allowed. An exception is made by allowing such 
domes, towers and spires that may be allowed by the 
commissioners, and for the past ten years these commis- 
sioners have been in the habit of calling everything within 
the law from a mansard roof to "domes" thirty feet high 
and one hundred feet long. It is possible that the law is 
so worded that the commissioners are helpless when the 
demand is made to allow such clear violations, but it 15 
more than probable that the combination of local interests 
is so strong that in many cases the exception in relation 
to spires and domes is taken advantage of for purely 
selfish ends. If this is not so the Commissioners should 
inform the public of its helplessness in each specific in- 
stance of the law’s violation through their assent. It is 
hoped that the new regulations which will be issued with 
the first of the year by a special commission, will correct 
the growing evil that at present is even menacing, and 
threatens to destroy all scale in the vicinity of the new 
passenger station, where the law in regard to plazas ex- 
plicitly places the maximum height at eighty feet. 


We have remarked with considerable in- 


Attention Called terest the attempt of E. 5. Williams of 
to the National 
Association of 

Builders 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, to organize a 
National Association of Builders. It is 
hardly possible that the movement will 
succeed, as the projectors are only locally known, and 
the plan has many defects that will be instantly noted 
by those who had experience in the old association, the 
National Association of Builders of the United States 
of America. But the agitation of this project may en- 
able the leaders in the different Exchanges to call atten- 
tion to the existence of the N. A. B., which still retains 
its corporate form with occasional meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee. This, with W. Н. Sayward of Boston, 
the secretary, is composed of the most experienced mem- 
bers of the old association which did so much during its 
thirteen years of activity, to place the contracting and 
material business of the country upon a high plane, that 
it never would have attained without the wise direction 
of those who guided its destinies. We think, not only 
that the old association should resume its work with the 
full support of all the exchanges in the country, but that 
it should never have been allowed to lapse. ‘The rela- 


tion between architect and owner on one hand, and the 
contractor on the other, should always be equalized by a 
strong and representative committee of each, and this was 
done by the uniform contract committee, to the lasting 
benefit of the building fraternity. In fact, that one agree- 
ment by which the contractor received justice, where, be- 
fore, he was obliged to sign any form of contract pre- 
sented by the architect, is today worth more to the con- 
tractors many times, than the entire expense and labor en- 
tailed upon the lozal exchanges by the National Associ- 
ation. 


The construction of the facade of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music will be 
watched with considerable interest by 
architects and artists generally, as it is 


Architectural 

Possibilities of 

Polychrome in 
Facades 


the first design on so large а scale in 
which a polychromatic scheme has been introduced. ‘The 
daring and thoroughly successful design of Mr. Sullivan 
for the entrance to the Transportation Building at the 
Columbian Exposition showed its possibilities, and fol- 
lowing this ephemeral creation, polychromatic ornament, 
like that of the Beaver Building, or the Parkhurst Church 
on Madison Square in New York, or the new Donald- 
son building, at Minneapolis, have demonstrated that our 
climate and atmosphere is singularly adapted to the use 
of polychrome, especially when produced in glazed tile 
or terra cotta. In the Academy of Music a much more 
ambitious and daring scheme has been developed by the 
architects aided by a skillful and enterprising firm of 
terra cotta manufacturers, one of the difficulties encoun- 
tered being the direction the building faces, its northern 
exposure calling for warm tones and rich shades. As in 
old Italy, it may be that new America may find in glazed 


tile and polychrome an architectural material and motif. 


The powers of the local building inspect- 


The Revision ors, and the building ordinances of Cin- 


М of cirnati, Cleveland, New York and 
unicipal 


Building Laws Chicago are each receiving attention from 

the local chapters of the Institute in con- 
The Cin- 
cinnati chapter asks for the amendment of plumbing laws. 
Cleveland joins with the Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations in requesting that the building in- 


junction with the city organizations interested. 


spector be given power to raze old tenements, and order 
changes in buildings that are not really dangerous, but 
unsanitary and a general menace to ozcupants. The 
New York chapter has a committee working for the 
amendment or revision of the building ordinance just 
adopted to secure an alteration in that section referring 
to street line. The commissioner of buildings of Chicago 
proposes an entire revision of its code, though it is only 
about two years since it was revised by a committee of 


representative architects. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN FRANCE 


BY S. E. DESJARDINS. 
(Continued from November, 1907) 
COD has always been the most available 


Neat material for building among primitive 
W people and colonists. In our own land 

the structures of the pioneers were almost 

exclusively of wood during the long 

EAS period while our nation was in course 


of formation. In the construction of nearly all wooden 
buildings, timbers are piled horizontally over each other 
after the manner of our log houses of which many are 
still in existence in rural communities, and this primitive 
method was never abandoned but brought to artistic per- 
fection in some countries were wood was easily procur- 
able, notably in Switzerland. There are no known ex- 
amples of this type of wooden buildings in France, al- 
though the earliest timber structures of that country were 
undoubtedly of this character. But the people of France 
early acquired the art of building wooden houses in a 
more durable manner by framing timbers and setting 
them up vertically, and developed a system of construc- 
tion ш which the beams in the walls were set up endwise, 
not close together, but somewhat apart, while the- inter- 
stices between the timbers were filled with stones and mor- 
tar and at a later period with brick. This method of 
building acquired a stability scarcely surpassed by struc- 
tures whose walls were entirely of masonry. The stories 
of the street fronts were reared in overhanging stages, 
crowned with steep gables, and the houses assumed pic- 
turesque outlines seldom surpassed in the history of archi- 
tecture, and, which are at the present day the admiration 
and despair of imitators in architectural forms. The art 
of the sculptor and carver was impressed upon the wood, 
and the facility with which this material yielded to the 
craftsman's tool imparted artistic grace to the dwellings 
of merchants and craftsmen of the same order of merit 
as the elaboration which bestowed refined beauty to the 
stone chateaux of the nobility. Some of these structures 
which have survived the vicissitudes of many hundred 
years attest the appropriateness and availability of wood 
as a building material if employed in a proper manner. 
But France was richer than most countries in stone avail- 
able for the uses of building. It possessed a rich and 
almost unique material which as it came from the quarry 
was soft and yielded readily to the chisel, but which 
hardened and became of great durability when exposed 
to the atmosphere. It is well known how the habits and 
achievements of people are molded and modified by the 
nature of their surroundings, and the architecture. of 
France was undoubtedly influenced to assume that rich- 
ness of detail and delicacy of ornament with which it 
became distinguished through the plastic qualities of the 
stone which the craft was enabled to employ as a ma- 
terial How else except under such favorable condi- 
tions might the elaborate tracery, buttresses and finials 
of gothic buildings have been shaped into tangible form 
and wrought to assume such intricate forms as exempli- 
fied in the Palace of Justice at Rouen, and many other 
such wonderful structures. 

The existing monuments of civic and domestic gothic 
architecture іп France mostly belong to the culminative 


period of the art when at its height in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and to the succeeding epoch when it merged into the 
style of the early renaissance. 

There are numerous remains of earlier structures 
which constitute parts of existing buildings as exemplified 
in the towers of Saint Louis, sole surviving remnant of the 
old battlemented palace of that king, now, in the modern 
Paris, incorporated in the building of the Courts of Jus- 
tice, but these are, however, chiefly semi-military in aspect 
and tend to prove that even at the time of Saint Louis 
there was yet little architecture. devoted exclusively to 
civil and domestic uses. Many of the palaces grew in 
process of evolution from fortresses of medieval times 
through the entire gothic period and into the epoch of 
the early renaissance, and present evidences of all stages 
of the art; some even incorporating remains of towers of 
Roman origin as exhibited in the palace of Jaques Coeurs 
at Bourges. The older portions of these edifices when 
they had ceased to be of service were in many instances 
demolished during the period of the renaissance to make 
way for new structures more in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the time, but their massiveness and inde- 
structability contributed in many instances to preserve 
them from utter destruction after their presence was no 
longer regarded as desirable. All buildings devoted to 
civic and domestic purposes at first partook more or less 
of the character of ecclesiastical structures which they 
emulated, but as the art advanced and the palaces and 
chateaux became more elaborate and more richly embel- 
lished, the time came when ecclesiastical architecture had 
attained its height and began to suffer decline, while the 
best of the builder’s art was bestowed upon secular build- 
ings. Thus the epoch of palaces and chateaux was по! 
precisely contemporary with that of churches and cath- 
edrals; the days of the former following those of the lat- 
ter. The country had grown more wealthy and more 
worldly and the intensity of religious feeling had begun to 
abate, while the way was being prepared for the revival 
of classical learning and the advent of the renaissance, 
although with the growing influence of the renaissance the 
revolution in art was slowly accomplished and architec- 
ture remained gothic in spirit and conception for a long 
period after the details were modified by the introduction 
of classical forms transmitted to France through Italian 
sources. 

The epoch when ecclesiastical architecture reached its 
height and when the culminative period of secular archi- 
tecture began, may be assumed to have been during the 
reign of Charles VIII, or about the time of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. Charles VIII was іп him- 
self a negative king who did not impress France with his 
personality, but he ruled at the time when many impor- 
tant events were transpiring and came between two rulers 
of commanding power who, while totally unlike each 
other in character, in themselves epitomized the particular 
periods during which they reigned. 

Louis XI was the incarnation of the feudal era, and 
in him the greater feudal power increased and swallowed 
up the lesser, working to the self-destruction of the sys- 
tem of which he was the embodiment. Louis XII repre- 
sented the chivalric spirit and awakening imagination 
which marked the beginning of the renaissance, and it 
was during his reign that the most beautitul creations of 
secular art came in existence. 


In the days of Charles VIII the most renowned cha- 


teaux of France, аз we recognize them today, had not 
yet been erected, but many beautiful specimens of secu- 
lar architecture and many portions of famous structures 
completed at later periods were already the glory of 
France. 

It is in fact to the day of the relentless Louis ХІ that 
we owe such conceptions of rare beauty as that unique 
remnant of Paris, the Cluny, of which Victor Hugo as- 
serted that it had been preserved from destruction for 
the consolation of poets and artists. A survey of France 
as it was during the reign of Charles VIII would not 
reveal many familiar objects as they appear today, be- 
sides the great cathedrals and churches, an occasional 
machicolated wall or tower, and here and there one of 
those graceful specimens of secular art which have sur- 
vived, for only a few of the rarest creations of those times 
have been preserved. 

Тһе country was even at that late period yet compara- 
tively primitive and largely covered with forests. The 
roads were almost impassable for wheeled vehicles. “The 
cities were small, compact, high walled, guarded with 
formidable towers, and within them were narrow, tor- 
tuous streets. The soil was but partly cultivated, with 
here and there a rustic village in the vicinity of some 
stronghold. Paris was hemmed in on the island and 
along the left bank of the Seine with a straggling over- 
flow at the right of the stream where the Louvre had its 
beginning in a rustic hunting lodge, and where at that 
date stood a picturesque medieval castle. Life was still 
rude and uncouth, much as it had been since the Roman 
conquest. It is said that the wolves raided the gates of 
Paris in their boldness and ravenous hunger. It seems 
almost incredible that art of such rare beauty should 
have developed and attained eminence under conditions 
such as they then existed. It appears to have flourished 
as something almost apart from the civilization of the day, 
at a time when artisans still crowded in mean shelter like 
herdsmen's cattle, and the retainers of the nobility slept 
on bales of straw in the hall of the guards; when grand 
dames shivered in cheerless stony apartments whose elab- 
orate chimneys yielded fierce drafts when required to 
furnish warmth; and when the king in magnificent halls 
ate at a rude board, clutched the joint with his fingers, 
and cast the bone to the dog in the straw at his feet. 
Such were the incongruous elements which entered into 
the customs and habits of the day. The master masons 
and craftsmen wko created those marvels were not them- 
selves more elevated than the rest of the populace, for 
there is no evidence that they entertained higher ideals 
than other men at their times. It is an error to suppose 
that the creation of those objects of art in themselves con- 
tributed greatly to elevate the character of the men who 
carved the stones so as to enable them to rise above the 
level of others engaged at humbler occupations. I as- 
sert this in contradiction to those who presume that loftier 
ideals were entertained in those days among men than at 
present. We must look in a different direction than the 
daily avocations of men to discover the actuating im- 
pulses which have lifted nations from earth upward. It 
was the revival of learning rather than the influence of 
art that brought about the enlightenment of Europe which 
led to modern civilization. А radical change came over 
France with the dawn of the renaissance which first 
viviñied but at length destroyed art, although with this 
period we come to the most brilliant achievements in 
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French civic and domestic architecture. The epoch of 
gothic art was in the weird moonlight of imagination; the 
beginning of the renaissance, in the rosy morn before the 
full day dissolved the dreams; for art, after all; is a 
dream, a dream of the infinite and the unattainable. The 
day of modern civilization is too self-conscious for art. 
This glorious epoch culminated in the parliament build- 
ing of Rouen, and the most beautiful portions of Blois. 
Just a little previous to the climax which constituted this 
golden age of secular art, came Jaques Ceour at Bourges, 
Meillant and Josselin, and many other notable produc- 
tions of gothic art when practiced in its greatest purity. 
Chambord came after the culmination and also the gran- 
doise example of Larochfoucauld and the famous stair- 
case of Blois. These latter do not belong to the gothic 


period, but reveal a new art, which, although it began 


in surpassing beauty, contained in itself the seeds of its 
own decline at the beginning. 

Chambord proved to be the last profuse expression of 
the medieval spirit, although it came into being in the 
garb of the renaissance. It is therefore of peculiar in- 
terest in being the embodiment of the transitional period 
during which it was erected. With the outline of a fort- 
ress and intricate profusion of detail characteristic of 
the most elaborate gothic work which it succeeded, it 
sprang up in the guise of a palace, a novel structure, em- 
bellished with a new art as with a borrowed garb which 
though fascinatingly beautiful, presented many incon- 
gruities. The gracious Francois contributed nothing of 
greater value to posterity than this epitome of his own 
character and that of the age in which he ruled over 
France. After the reign of Francois I, the days broad- 
ened, and the influence of knowledge enlarged, but art 
began to feel the influence of the academy and ceased to 
be spontaneous. It then came about in fact that the book 
killed the art. Life became more luxurious and refined. 
and with the rapid advance in knowledge and cultiva- 
tion came also a time of ruthless destruction, during which 
many beautiful creations of the gothic builders and those 
of the early renaissance were demolished without regret 
to give place to structures better adapted to the wants 
of an ampler day. 

For at the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV the 
halls of the time of Francois had become mean, con- 
tracted and dark, and were no longer considered suit- 
able as abodes of royalty and the nobility. A desire for 
more sumptuous and commodious apartments and loftier 
halls inaugurated a new building era in France; a period 
of spacious proportions and ample windows to admit the 
light. Many structures of commanding dignity and ele- 
gance were erected, but the spontaneous beauty of the 
architecture of the master masons and craftsmen was no 
more. It would almost seem as though this marvelous 


art had been a mere incident in the development of mod-. 


ern civilization, and which in itself was to pass away 
forever. We are beginning to understand why it could 
not belong to us in this age. For although we shall have 
art with us always and the love of the beautiful shall re- 
main amongst us forever, we can scarcely conceive of any 
present or future condition or time which might restore 
to us anything akin to the art of the medieval builders. 
It is also significant that ever since the problems of art 
have become academic, while the French have never 
ceased to excel and exert influence in the domain of ar- 
chitecture throughout the world, they themselves and their 
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followers have been unable to profit greatly by the les- 
son of the medieval builders, but have been compelled to 
go back to where their ancestors began to deviate from 
the models inherited from Rome and to progress in lines 
of development which might have been those of their 
forefathers had not the influences out of which gothic art 
was created swayed them in early times. Thus the prin- 
cipals of the art of the Greeks at this day exerts far 
greater influence over modern architecture than all the 
achievements of the gothic periods, and this is due to the 
fact that the art of Greece was fundamental and uni- 
versal in application and in line with the progress of art 
through all ages, while that of the medieval builders was 
inseparable from the epoch to which it belonged. 

The idea of the preservation of buildings as monuments 
of art did not begin to be seriously entertained until re- 
cent times, and it has been the custom of all people in all 
ages to destroy their outworn habitations as ruthlessly 
as we demolish the houses in our streets today when they 
become unfitted for the purposes to which they were erect- 
ed or whenever their sites are required for more commo- 
dious and costlier structures. One age has not differed 
from another in this particular, but there has developed in 
modern times a sense of the value of things that belong 
to the past and were the products of times and conditions 
which the present cannot reproduce. The age has also 
awakened to the fact that objects of art as they relate to 
architecture are as important and as rich a heritage as 
those of the painter’s brush and the sculptor’s chisel and 
that the forms molded in stone and embodied in cathed- 
rals and other structures are as priceless as those which 
are painted in the Sistine Chapel or adorn the galaries 
of Italian museums. Іп this spirit a great work has been 
carried on to perpetuate and preserve the secular as well 
as ecclesiastical monuments of France. 

The attempts at restoration have not been equally 
commendable, but the progress of decay and destruction 
has been arrested, and France has grown keenly alive to 
the inestimable value of the heritage of the most vital 
epoch when the hand and the mind of the French master 
mason molded the progress of building throughout Eu- 
rope, as the influence of the French school of art now 
molds the progress of architecture throughout the world. 


DECORATIVE QUALITIES OF TILING. 
BY CHARLES JAMES FOX 


HE ornamental qualities of tiling, as a 
floor or pavement covering or as a wall 
ЫГ I PA facing, on both the interior and exterior 


of buildings, has been discussed fre- 

quently in architectural and building pa- 
PAR EDS pers and in periodicals devoted to home 
decoration; yet few attempts have been made to analyze 
and explain the several mechanical and chemical pro- 
cesses as well as the artistic principles involved in the 
transformation of ordinary clay into one of the most ef- 
fective materials used in decorative art in its application 
to building materials. 

The two great means by which the artist executes his 
conceptions are form and color. Used alone the one is 
represented by sculpture and the other by painting. “Chey 
are often combined in architecture in numerous building 
operations, yet there are no materials in which these two 
great factors in decoration are united in a more felicitious 
and durable manner than in the baked clay faience, pot- 


tery and, if shape is substituted for form, also in tile. 
The adding of color to sculpture has never been success- 
ful; the adding of form to painting has for obvious rea- 
sons never been even attempted. Some of the world's 
most famous architectural monuments have been created 
without the employment of color and it is possible to 
conceive of building operations in which the architectural 


PORCH IN CERAMIC MOASIC 


effects are supplied solely by the application of pigments 
to a form which as far as decoration is concerned is an 
absolutely indifferent quantity. Yet in faience or pottery 
іс would be difficult to tell which is the more important 
of the two elements of beauty, form or color. Tile ás a 
flat surface cannot have form in the strict acceptance of 
the term; but the shape of the tile resembles it to a certain 
extent, and it enters as an important factor in the orna- 
mental features of the tiled surface. 

There are, of course, some examples of pottery ware 
in which the form and mechanical perfection of the exe- 
cution alone constitutes its artistic beauty, and in which 
the color elément is entirely lacking, except in the various 
shades and tints of the same color, due to the character- 
istic action of the flame of the potter's kiln: and there are 
some other specimens in which the color effect are the 
sole factors, yet as a general rule the artistic value of all 


TILED PORCH FLOOR AND CERAMIC MOASIC CEILING 
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pottery and faience is due to the combination of symmet- 
rical form and harmonious color. This is likewise true 
to a great extent of ornamental tile work. It does not 
apply to the individual tile, but to the floor or wall deco- 
ration of which the single tile or clay tesserae of the mo- 
saic work is merely an integral part of the whole, which 
must be judged and criticized as such. 

Clay is the only hard and durable plastic material to 
which both permanent form and color can be given. The 
powerful steel dies in which the damp clay dust is pressed 
before it is placed in the kiln can be made in almost any 
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shape. The ordinary commercial shapes include a large 
number of geometric patterns, in various 51265, which 
when assembled in the different floor and wall designs, 
offer the decorator great possibilities, even where in the 
use of one color, he relies for decorative effect upon a 
skillful manipulation of the joints, and the slight varia- 
tions in shades and tints of individual pieces. 

In tile work, as in mosaic, the jointing is not only a 
legitimate, but an essential factor in its o:namental quali- 
ties: and to attempt to conceal or eliminate it betrays on 
the part of the tile setter an utter ignorance of the historic 
individuality of his material. As tiling in this country 
ceases to be regarded as a mere floor and wall covering, 
used chiefly for its permanent and sanitary properties and 
is looked upon as a work of art, the subject of the joints 
becomes a question of decorative skill. It is always used 
to outline the different elements of the design. and in mo- 
saic work to proclaim frankly the character of the execu- 
tion and the materials used in it. The niceties of mechan- 
ical perfection which are desirable in floor or wall work 
that is seen from a distance of only several feet, or in per- 
spective, should give way to a broad and bold treatment 
when the tile or ceramic mosaic is used on the exterior 
of buildings, where the design is seen from a far greater 
distance and in which the proportions of the design must 
harmonize with the other architectural features of the 
building. | 

Clay occurs in numerous varieties, each of which, 
when subjected to the fire of the kiln, is baked in a dif- 
ferent color. These natural colors in which the material 
occurs are, however, only a small part of the variety in 
which the finished product can be manufactured by the 
addition of metallic oxides, with which it is possible to 
supply almost any color, shade or tint. One of the char- 


acteristics of tiling is that its color, produced by the flame 
of the kiln is a most uncertain quantity. The potter is 
never able to tell exactly in what shade or tint his fin- 
ished product will emerge from the fire. Clay that is in 
every respect identical and individual pieces of which are 
placed side by side in the kiln will come forth in great 
variations even in the same identical piece. The plain 
white tile, for instance, are divided into a large number 
of shades which have to be sorted at the factory in order 
to give that unnatural uniformity of color, which is de- 
manded by the American public, who are as yet unfamil- 
iar with the fine qualities of tiling. 

The great variety in the color of tile 15 one of the most 
important factors in its decorative possibilities, as it gives 
the designer or architect a choice of color resembling that 
of the painters’ palette. With these opportunities, how- 
ever, are also serious responsibilities. The possible abuses 
of color decoration range anywhere from a mild lack of 
harmony or artistic merit to a positive clashing of color 
effects, so evident as to produce a disagreeable physical 
sensation upon the eye even of those absolutely ignorant 
of the cause. A faulty color scheme executed in tiling 18 
all the more serious as the tile floor or wall is supposed to 
last for generations and it is not possible to change its 
color by the superficial application of pigments. Many 
of the examples of early tile work in this country, where 
the tile setter seemed to imagine that decoration consisted 
merely in the juxtaposition of different colors worked out 
in geometrical design, without any thought of harmony, 
were so lacking in taste as to reflect discredit on the ma- 
terial itself; while as a matter of fact the blame rested 
with the designer or workman who was not equal to the 
possibilities, or was ignorant of the dangers of his ma- 
terial. 

In addition to the principles of color harmony there 
are certain other guides which should be followed in the 
use of colored tile, either glazed or unglazed. In bath 
rooms, hospitals, drug stores, dairies, and other places 
where a sanitary floor and wall covering 15 the prime ob- 
ject, it is well for the white tile to predominate. ‘The 
glaring monotony of an all white surface, however, should 
in most cases be relieved by at least a touch of color in 
the form of borders, friezes or panels. By a skillful use 
of these designs it is possible to correct the frequent faulty 
appearance of a room due to its lack of proportion in 
being too long, too narrow, too high or too low. The 
same is true of designs on a tile or ceramic mosaic porch. 
For practical reasons the porch has to be built rather nar- 
row, and this narrowness 18 emphasized by the long cracks 
between the boards of a wooden floor. By the use of 
tile, or ceramic mosaic, however, the floor can be broken 
up into sections or supplied with a border that will correct 
this faulty appearance. In reception halls, smoking rooms, 
restaurants, or other places Ol recreation or refreshment, 
the colors should suggest warmth and good cheer. In 
drawing rooms and other places of formal restraint the 
decoration is more delicate and precise. Іп churches the 
mosaic work on the aisles and walls ts of a solemn char- 
acter and in subdued tones. In fact, in every place the 
character of the tile decoration should be made to har- 
monize with its surroundings, and architect or decorator 
should always bear in mind the fact that the work he 15 
executing in baked clay or mosaic is of a permanent char- 
acter and will not be altered during his life time. 

Another feature of color work in tile that is of great 
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importance 15 the fact that the tile colors never fade, and 
that they are uninjured by the smoke, dirt and other ex- 
traneous substances contained in the atmosphere of our 
crowded cities. Water, or even acids will not stain or 
otherwise clay tile. In fact, the most delicate mosaic pic- 
ture done in ceramics can be quite safely rinsed off with 
a hose. In exterior work in cities where there is much 
smoke or dust in the atmosphere, especially on shop fa- 
cades located in the basements of buildings, the use of 
colored tile is about the only effective method of adding 
to the exterior of the building a color scheme which is not 
injured by the exposure of the atmosphere. Every 
shower of rain washes the tile surface as clean as if it 
were a piece of china. 


TWO А.1. A. COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Ў WO committee reports presented at the 
T 2 late convention of the Institute, while of 


minor importance, are interesting, in that 


they present the latest phase of an old 
EIS thought, and are probably conclusive as 
far as any future act on the part of the Institute is con- 
cerned. These are the reports on the Metric System and 
that upon the signing of drawings with the Institute mem- 
bership insignia and the signing of buildings. Both of 
these reports were received and placed on file, but with 
the general endorsement of approval by the convention. 


COMMITTEE ON SIGNING BUILDINGS AND USING 
INSTITUTE INITIALS. 
FRANK Н. QUINBY. CHAIRMAN 

At the convention of 1905 the Cleveland chapter offered a reso- 
lution that the Chair appoint a Committee to investigate and report 
upon the advisability of having the members of the Institute sign 
their drawings, А. А. I. A. or F. A. I. A., and further that this 
committee consider the advisability of having architects sign their 
buildings. 

From the information obtained by your committee it seems that 
a considerable proportion of Institute members are in favor of 
signing their buildings, and a few have already adopted this cus- 
tom; some have an idea that it should be made compulsory, while 
others would have it left entirely to the judgment of the indivi- 
dual practitioner, to sign none or those only which he might con- 
sider worthy examples of his art. 

As there has never been any official sanction by the Institute 
of the custom of signing buildings, no doubt many of the members 
feel that the usage should first have the Institute’s approval before 
being adopted by them. 

As far as your committee has been able to determine, there does 
по! appear to be any feeling that there is any professional impro- 
рпеу in an architect signing his building in a Proper manner, as 
the works of the painters and sculptors are signed by their authors. 

Although the custom has not gencrally prevailed either here or 
abroad, there are numbers of important buildings in the larger cities 
of Europe and .America, bearing architects! names. The advan- 
lages of this practice to us and to the architects of future gen- 
erations are readily apparent, for how often, in visiting important 
architectural works, we desirc to know the author's name. 

This matter has received considerable attention. from the archi- 
tects of Great Britain, who have discussed it and appointed a 
committee, finally resulting in action being taken by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, who, while not recommending, has 


sanctioned the practice of signing buildings, by passing а resolu- 
tion: “That it is not derogatory to the profession for an architect 
to sign his buildings in an unobtrusive manner, similar to that 
adopted by painters and sculptors.” 

Your committee would therefore suggest that the American In- 
stitute of Architects go a step farther and officially recommend to 
its members that they adopt the custom of placing their names with 
the Institute initials, upon their buildings, leaving to the individual 
member to select his best work in design and execution, to be 
signed, and bearing in mind that this is a privilege which, if spar- 
ingly and judiciously used, will be a credit to the Institute and 
will do much toward raising the standard of the practice of archi- 
tecture in this country. 

Your committee would further report upon the use of the Insti- 
tute initials, that it has long been the practice among the members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to use the initials A. В. 
I. В. A. and Е. В. I. B. A., wherever the architect's name ap- 
peared, and to this custom, no doubt, is due in no small degree the 
general recognition of the Royal Institute throughout the British 
empire. 

The committee, therefore, considers that the use of the Institute 
initials, А. A. І. A and F. A. I. A., by the members, upon their 
cards and in the signing of buildings and plans, as eminently proper 
and tending to the wider recognition of the Institute. 

Your committee therefore submits for action by the convention 
the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects recom- 
mends the adoption of the practice of architects signing their build- 
ings. The signature to be unobtrusive and affixed to the buildings 
regarded by the architect as his best work in design and execution, 

“Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects recom- 
mends for general adoption the use of the Institute initials wherever 
a member's name is used professionally." 

Respectfully submitted, Charles D. Maginnis, Lucius W. Briggs, 
Geo. W. Rapp, Abner Garfield, Frank H. Quinby, chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
LOUIS DE COPPET BERGH, CHAIRMAN 

Your Committee on Metric System during the last year have de- 
voted much time and study to the history of the adoption of the 
metric system abroad and to the agitation in connection with the 
subject in this country. 

In 1790, with Louis XVI's consent, France appointed the 
Academic Francaise to find the most convenient scale of division 
“for weights, measures and coins.” This resulted in the adoption 
of the metric system by laws of 1795 and 1801 and many later 
ones. 

In 1837 France enacted a law providing for the seizure of all 
catalogues, advertisements, Prospectuses, еіс., and of all goods 
themselves, if expressed in terms other than metric. Stil] more 
stringent laws have followed, and yet on April 11, 1906, more than 
one hundred years after the introduction of the metric system by 
law, and nearly seventy years after the enactment of its compul- 
sory and penalizing laws, we find France’s minister of commerce, 
industry and labor, appealing to the chambers of commerce 
throughout France to help him by persuasion to suppress the use 
of the now illegal weights and measures, as he feels to use force 
might cause too much disaster to trade. 

It is well known that, originally, the metric system was applied 
to all measurements of time, to angles, circles, etc. But this was 
quickly found impractical, and in these respects France had to 
abandon the new decimal system, for the old duo-decimal systems. 

In Germany the question was submitted to a scientific com- 
mission, who reported in favor of the metric system in 186], the 
system becoming obligatory in 1872. 
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In England the question has been agitated (as to uniformity of 
standards) since 1783, but practically no change to date. 

In the United States the constitution gives congress the right 
to “fix the standards of weights and measures." 

Nearly every president from Washington down has considered 
this difficult question, particularly John Quincy Adams. 

By 1856 the various states had all practically accepted the uni- 
formity of our weights and measures, after many attempts for a 
quarter of a century previous to secure perfect uniformity with 
the English system. 

In 1866 congress legalized the use of the metric system through- 
out the United States. 

Bill after bill has been presented to congress since then, and 
developed such strenuous opposition that nothing further has been 
done. 

Some thirty-six or thirty-nine so-called civilized nations have 
adopted the metric system, but in none is the metric system in gen- 
eral use, except by compulsory legislation, and in not one of them 
has compulsion succeeded in driving out the continued изе— Бу сег- 
tain trades—of old standards, nor the use—by the people—of 
old terms. 

The opposition in this country to the change is so great, that 
your committee believes the change can never be made, other than 
voluntarily as provided by the law of 1866, legalizing the use of 
the metric system; and, beyond the navy and agricultural depart- 
ments, electricians, chemists and others making very scientific calcu- 
lations, practically nobody has availed themselves of the legal 
privilege to change to the metric system. 

Now, we as architects are principally interested in the unil of 
lengih, the English foot. 

This standard of linear measurement is used by only three of 
ihe so-called civilized nations, but these nations are the United 
States, Russia (including Siberia), and the British empire, with 
all its vast colonies and dependencies. A much greater number of 
civilized peoples than in all the other thirty-six nations put to- 
gether, not including the hundreds of uncivilized millions under 
their control. 

The civilized portion of China also used the British standards. 

We further find that more people are engaged in manufacturing, 
and more capital invested therein, in the United States and the 
British empire, than in фе other manufacturing countries all put to- 
gether; further, that the United States exports more to countries 
using the British standard than to all others put together. 

Now, is the foot such a bad measure, and cannot it be im- 
proved upon. 

Surely as a measurement to think by, to carry in the eye, the 
smaller measurement, the foot, is generally preferred to the longer 
and more clumsy meter. 

The foot, it will be objected, is not a scientific, but an arbi- 
trary unit. 

But so has the meter been proven to be, for by more correct 
measurements and calculations made in the latter half of the last 
century it has been established that the meter is nof an exact frac- 
tional part of the meridian, as it was supposed to be. 

The trouble to architects in the use of the foot is its division into 
twelve parts, making much unnecessary labor when figuring 
drawings, or making calculations. 

Why not, therefore, in this work, adopt the decimalized scale; 
that is, continue to use the foot, but let all architects adopt the de- 
cimalized scale, when figuring drawings or making calculations. 
There can be no possible objection; builders and others simply need 
to substitute for the present two-foot rule with divisions by twelfth, 
the engineer's scale with divisions by tenths, for, as is well known, 
all engineering drawings and all surveys are made by feet and 
decimalized parts thereof. 
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Your committee recommends, therefore: First, that the Commil- 
tee on Metric System be abolished, and the subject dropped as one 
for report at future annual conventions. 

Second, should congress consider a law calling for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider whether this country should 
adopt the metric system, or whether it should retain its present 
system, and—if so—whether the latter cannot be improved—then 
the Board of Directors of the A. I. A. shall be authorized to do 
all in its power to help the passage of a law, calling for such a 
commission. 

Third, that the Board of Directors do all in its power to make 
the adoption and use of the engineer's scale (decimalized foot) uni- 
versal throughout all architects’ offices in this country. 

Fourth, that a new committee of five be appointed, to be known 
as the “Committee on Introduction of Decimalized Linear Mea- 
surements.” 

The duty of said committee, to aid the Board of Directors, by 
preparing circulars, lectures, and otherwise agitating the subject. 

In conclusion, the committee acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. 
Henry R. Towne, of New York City, to whom they are indebted 
for much information. 

Respectfully submitted, Louis De Coppet Bergh, chairman; 
James Knox Taylor, Wilfred W. Beach. 

Note: Mr. J. Pickering Putnam, another member of the com: 
mittee “agrees that the engineer's decimal division of the foot is 
better than the common division," but “regrets to be obliged" 1o 
again "remain in the minority," and to "dissent emphatically to the 
report in its discouraging conclusions as to the adoption here of 


the metric system.” 


Apropos to the convention, the paper read by Professor 
Cushman on “The Corrosion of Steel,” which was sent to 
the WESTERN ARCHITECT by the author for publication, 
and printed in the Institute convention proceedings in Dec- 
ember issue, was the most important document brought 
before the convention. The enterprise of the WESTERN 
ARCHITECT in thus procuring the written copy is endorsed 
by other journals that listened to the extempore delivery at 
the convention, and have copied it in their late issues. 


THE EVIL EFFECTS OF COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING* 


Ву GEORGE С. Nimmons, Architect. 


which bind us all together for the accomplishment of 
a common purpose. ‘There is perhaps no one who has 
a better opportunity than an architect to observe how 
well a contract accomplishes the purpose for which it 
was made. І, therefore, propose to discuss briefly the 
modern building contract and the effect which competi- 
tive bidding has upon it. 

We have seen in our time the greatest advancement in 
building construction in some respects that the world has 
ever known. With the advent of the new building ma- 


terial, structural steel, and its accessories, the invention 
of the elevator, and the various things that have made 


DO not know of anything more import- 
ant in connection with the erection of 
a building than the contract. Our in- 
terests all center in this document, and 
by its terms we assume obligations 


*Read before the Chicago Estimate Club, October 28, 1907. 
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this great progress possible, the problem of erecting а 
building has become one of great magnitude and respon- 
sibility. Yet, with all this advance in the methods of 
construction, little or no improvement in the contract has 
come, or of the method of letting the contracts, notwith- 
standing the fact that a contract now-a-days may involve 
immense sums of money and great difficulties and prob- 
lems of construction. Some contracts not only involve 
the execution of work in a manner never done before, 
and with which no experience has been had, and again 
some not only require great feats of construction in an 
almost inconceivable short space of time, but they may 
also be accompanied by unusual danger and even loss 
of life. With all of this to contend with, we make use 
of an old system of letting our contracts, which in my 
opinion may be questioned and discussed with much 
profit. 

Of the three kinds of building contracts, the per- 
centage contract, the fixed-profit contract and the com- 
petitive bid contract, 1 will discuss the competitive bid 
contract, because it is the one generally used. Nearly 
all of the discussion which follows applies as well to 
separate contracts as to a general contract, but for the 
sake of brevity, the application is made only to a gen- 
eral contract. 

In considering, then, this important subject, I desire 
to direct your attention to several leading questions con- 
cerning our system of letting contracts. 

1. Does our present system of letting contracts by 
competitive bids result in securing for the owner the low- 
est obtainable cost for a building, consistent with good 
workmanship ? | 

On the surface of this proposition, it would appear 
that an owner always did get his building at the lowest 
possible cost, or sometimes below that by competitive 
bids. I suppose that most of you can cite at least one 
instance where you have suffered loss on a building 
through unfortunate circumstances over which you had 
no control, or through some other cause. Each time, 
however, that a contractor loses money on a job, makes 
him more conservative on the next building and makes 
him realize how full of risk and hazard a contractor's 
bid is. Consequently, the amounts allowed іп an esti- 
mate for contingencies are much larger than they would 
be if there were not so much risk of financial loss. It is 
undoubtedly also the case that the various profits of 
subcontractors and material men vary greatly in propor- 
tion and amount. It sometimes happens that the con- 
tractor will lose money and many of his subcontractors 
make more than the average profits on the same job, 
and if one contractor or general contractor loses money, 
it does not follow that the building was built for less 
than the real cost; that is, the actual cost, plus a reason- 
able profit for all contractors. 

In compiling the sub-bids which a contractor is re- 
quired to get before making up his own bid, I do not 
believe that it ever happens that any one contractor ever 
succeeds in getting all of the lowest sub-bids that may 
have been offered on a particular building, nor does he 
succeed in getting them even if he gets the contract. As 
a result of our present system of letting contracts, there 
is scarcely a contractor who has not at some time in his 
experience been obliged to exercise the most rigid and 
severe economy, to the great displeasure and disapproval 
of his sub-contractors, who were in no way responsible 


for his signing a contract in which both he and they were 
subjected to loss. ‘This has naturally brought about a 
condition in which most of the sub-contractors and ma- 
terial men have their particular friends and favorites, to 
whom their lowest prices only are given. 

The bidding on a large building involves the securing 
of prices on different products and materials from a 
great many sources. It may extend from the manufac- 
turer down through the hands of many intermediate 
dealers, to the origin of the raw material. It may in- 
volve hundreds of people. All of these dealers and 
sub-contractors are obliged to expend thousands of dollars 
yearly in taking off quantities and making figures on 
plans from which they do not get a dollar in return. 
The amount of useless work done yearly in this country 
іп that way must be an astonishing amount, if it could 
be computed. ‘The result of it all is that the contractor 
and dealer add to their bids the expense of all this wasted 
labor and the owner pays for it. Неге is a great waste 
going on constantly which increases the cost of building 
by reason of our system of competitive bids. 

‘The amounts added to bids for contingencies are very 
considerable. Contractors must of necessity safeguard 
themselves in their bids, not only against troubles which 
may not occur with materials, but also against labor 
troubles, which are sometimes very expensive. The un- 
certainty at times of prompt delivery of material by rail- 
roads, when time is the essence of the contract, often 
makes the purchase of expensive stock material a neces- 
sity. The lack of space to handle material in the con- 
gested part of a city is at times a matter entirely prob- 
lematical as to cost, and here again a contingency item 
must be added. 

The extensive builders’ equipment, needed for a mod- 
ern building, cannot sometimes be closely calculated as 
to cost, on account of new and complicated forms of 
construction, which often occur in the construction of a 
building. These, and other causes of uncertainty in the 
cost of building construction, are usually allowed for by 
the contractor in his bid at a cost greater than what they 
actually do amount to in the construction of the building. 

The taking of competitive bids is a complex and intri- 
cate process. ‘The theory of a sealed proposal is beauti- 
ful and the practice of it originally may have been ideal. 
But now, a sealed proposal is based on prices and in- 
formation that may come from a hundred different 
sources and the proposition is entirely different from what 
it must have been originally. Тһе complications that 
may arise, the opportunities that may occur for loss for 
some and immodest profits for others, are very great. 
The very nature of our system now-a-days invites and 
encourages the opposite of that for which it was intended, 
and I firmly believe that the result of competitive bidding, 
as a basis on which to let a contract, does not as a rule 
result in securing the lowest possible cost for a building. 

The undue financial risk and hazard connected with 
signing the average building contract are harmful influ- 
ences which make themselves felt all through the opera- 
tion of erecting a building. Of course, it is not denied 
that there is risk or chance in every business transaction. 
Risk cannot be done away with in building contracts, 
but it is very evident from the results of our method of 
letting contracts and from the great difference in the 
amounts of the bids, that an undue amount of risk is 
taken with the average building contract. Тһе con- 
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tractors themselves do not agree with any accuracy as to 
what the cost of a building is. The bids often vary 
several times the amount of the contractor's profit. “They 
know that they do not know and the minute a contractor 
signs a contract for an important building, he assumes a 
responsibility far greater than the merchant or manufac- 
turer does in his business. I believe the risk of a con- 
tractor for financial loss is far greater than was ever 
intended by that genius wko first said, "Competition is 
the life of trade.” 

Competition in building is not that kind of competi- 
tion; it is really speculation, and sometimes on account 
of the complication and difficulties of our modern con- 
struction, it is far more hazardous than buying margins 
on the board of trade. It is a gamble, pure and simple. 
When you think of it, and when you consider that the 
building industry was the first made use of by man, to 
build his shelter and home, and when you think that the 
building industry is the most important one of civilization, 
it does seem to be a great wrong that we, by the use 
of an antiquated system of competition, should make of 
this noble calling a gamble and speculation. There is 
no calling on earth that better deserves its reward than 
the building industry. 

Under our present system, a contractor, as a rule, is 
selected, first of all, on a basis of the lowest bid. Con- 
siderations of a man's integrity, his ability or character, 
have very little to do with it, if there 15 any great differ- 
ence between the bids. With the architect present to 
sort of police the job and see that nothing 18 missed, the 
owner is usually willing to fight it out along these lines. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this state of affairs 
exists, but it seems to be the only natural outcome of our 
system. When a contractor secures a contract under 
these conditions, his. responsibility is very great, and on 
this account, his anxiety naturally has the effect of shap- 
ing his methods of procedure, all to one purpose. This 
has an evil influence on the work and on all those con- 
nected with the construction of the building. The effect 
of this unhealthful condition of affairs tends to preclude 
any thought of the permanency and excellence of the 
work, beyond that required in the contract. lt extends 
to all the workmen and discourages thoughts or ambitions 
of good craftsmanship on their part. Who among the 
tradesmen have time to consider that a brick skillfully 
bonded at some critical place might add years of endur- 
ance to a wall, or that a nail driven on a slant might 
hold a piece of lumber far longer in place, or that a bit 
of paint added in some concealed place might make a 
piece of metal last twice as long. Why is it that the 
good, old-fashioned ways of bonding brick, such as our 
forefathers learned in England, have given way to the 
modern way of throwing brick into a wall, which often 
goes with hollow spaces and weak places in it, in spite 
of the most rigid inspection? Why is it that the old- 
time method of mortising and doweling timber, which 
went to make up the strong and rigid frame work of our 
houses, has given way to the modern system of so-called 
balloon framing, where there is hardly a mortise or tenon 
to be found? What is it that is influencing our meth- 
ods of construction, and in some respects making them 
far inferior to the old time ways? ‘There is an influence 
from some pernicious cause doing this. Iis not that our 
tradesmen are incapable; it is beyond question traceable 
largely back to one cause, and that cause 18 competitive 


` art or science, but to commerce. 


bidding. Competitive bidding allows no time under the 
contract for improvement in craftsmanship. All the skill 
and all the art of the workman are devoted to one and 
only one end and that is speed—speed at the expense 
of endurance or merit, or art in the work. 

One of the effects of our present system to be consid- 
cred is the effect which it has on the relation between 
architect and contractor. Under our uniform contract 
the architect acts as the agent of the owner and is sup- 
posed to furnish the contractor a complete guide in the 
plans and specifications from which to erect the building. 
Che architect has conceived the building in his mind and 
drawn out this conception on paper, so that others might 
be able to translate this mental image into stone, or brick, 
or other material. The contractor and his workmen are 
supposed to be co-workers with the architect, working all 
together for the good of the building: first, to fortify it 
against time, its worst enemy, to build it economically, so 
as to make it best serve the purpose for which it was 
created, and to make it beautiful as a whole and in 
every part, so that it may take its proper place in the 
world as a welcome addition to the buildings of its time. 

The architect, the contractor and all his men should 
naturally be drawn closely together in a sympathetic bond 
of common endeavor, just as they used to be in olden 
times, way long ago, when they made those beautiful 
carvings and did that exquisite workmanship, which we 
have never since equaled. 

If the characteristics of our people have been truly 
reflected in the nature of our architecture, then our build- 
ings must be distinctly marked with evidences of the 
strenuous and economic commercial spirit of the times. 
Our greatest structures are not those dedicated to religion, 
The greatest of all is 
the office building. Yet, if the signs of the times are 
read correctly, things are already changing and will 
change more in the future. Аз men acquire wealth and 
reach the stage of competency in their fortunes, they are 
beginning again to realize that financial supremacy and 
commerce are not the only objects of human existence. 
They are awakening to the fact that there are other 
things in the world besides money of great intrinsic value. 
There is surely coming a time when you, the builders, 
and we, the architects, will have an opportunity to create 
an architecture which shall at least be devoid of the 
narrow influences of our times. 

In conclusion, Ї wish to make a few suggestions as to 
the cure for the evil effects of competitive bidding. 1 
realize, I hope, as much as any опе, the great difficulties 
in the way of making any radical change in a custom 
so long established as competitive bidding. However, 1 
believe that this system, which may have been all right 
in its day, has worn itself out. 
misfit in our present day conditions; that our modern 
problems of construction will in time force it out of exist- 
ence. To illustrate this, I wish to refer to the compara- 
tively new problem of letting a contract for a reinforced 
concrete building. ‘This new kind of structure may be 
successfully built, with a reasonable degree of safety, 
provided that it is properly designed, and carefully and 
conscientiously constructed. Yet if any one of the many 
important parts of this building is slighted, or if the con- 
tractor, or even one of his workmen. undertake to apply 
any money saving economies, or rush methods of the 
ordinary building, the penalty that is sure to follow is 


1 believe that it is a 
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awful. The builder or the workman is liable to answer 
for it with his life. 

Here is a new feature in the problem, that will surely 
receive a hearing at the letting of the contract. It will 
soon become evident to the public, if it is not already 
so, that completion only on the basis of cost cannot with 
safety be entertained for a concrete building. ‘Those 
sterling qualities of character in a builder on which so 
much depends for the excellence of the work, will receive 
a new and higher appreciation. A builder’s ability, his 
integrity, his loyalty, his skill, his aptitude for his work, 
will again be put at a premium, as they used to be in 
olden times. When I refer to the concrete building, I 
have in mind not only the concrete building familiar to us 
with the ordinary slab, or floor beam construction, but 
those wonderful constructions in Europe where astonish- 
ing things are done with concrete, both structural and 
ornamental. These great problems will undoubtedly 
come to us, and then the contractor will be called upon 
to execute the most difficult work that has ever been 
attempted. His ability and his skill will then be even 
in greater demand than they are now, and the best man 
will no longer be selected by competition on price. 
However, this instance of the concrete building was only 
given in this connection to show that the character of this 
work was such, and the danger of accident so great, that 
an owner, and therefore the public, will find that com- 
petitive bidding is not a safe way to let the contract for 
a concrete building. 

In considering the remedy for the evil effects of com- 
petitive bids on contracts, it is evident that a very radical 
change must be made if any great good 18 to result. 

To suggest a scheme which would in itself be radical 
and at the same time effective, is a very difficult problem, 
and it is likely that if an improvement comes, which I 
surely think will, that it will come perhaps gradually. It 
is necessary, first of all, to educate,the mind of the public 
and to bring it to understand that there are a great many 
defects and evil results in building operations from our 
present system. І believe the difficulty would be largely 
overcome if the problem could be worked out of deter- 
mining the real cost of a building, beyond question of a 
doubt. The fact that contractors’ bids differ so widely 
in amounts for the erection of every building, is a feature 
which has made the public regard the estimate for every 
building with suspicion. I understand that in England 
where the estimator, called a “Quantity Surveyor," who 
is independent of the contractors, takes off the quantities 
of materials, that the bids of contractors, based on these 
estimates, do not differ nearly as much in amounts as the 
American bids do. I am informed that there is very 
little difference indeed between the bids of English con- 
tractors, as based on these estimates furnished Бу the 
“Quantity Surveyor. 

I do not believe that there is a single owner about to 
erect a building who would not be willing and glad to 
enter into a contract with any good contractor, and pay 
him a reasonable profit on all work done, if the owner 
could be assured beyond a doubt of the real cost of the 
building. On the other hand, I do not believe that there 
is a single contractor who would not be glad to under- 
take any ordinary contract, provided he was assured also 
of a reasonable profit. I believe firmly that these are 
the facts, and if they are, the problem would seem one of 
getting these two parties together on the proper basis. 


Following out this line of thought, I have taken the 
liberty of outlining a system which I believe in a general 
way would meet the requirements. However, I wish it 
understood that this is merely given in the form of a 
suggestion, with the hope that some of you, who are 
better qualified than I, will some day start the movement 
for a reform, which is so much needed in this part of 
the work. 

The outline of my suggestion for a system of letting 
contracts is as follows: 

І. То establish some way of determining the abso- 
lute cost of a building. 

2. ‘To have the estimate of the quantity of material 
and labor made by some one independent of the con- 
tractor. 

3. To have you, gentlemen, the estimators, set up 
offices of your own, as the English quantity surveyors 
have done, but estimate not alone the quantity of ma- 
terial as they do, but the quantity of labor as well; you 
to receive your pay as they do, by getting a percentage 
on the cost of the building, and to be appointed as the 
estimator for a building by the owner, or architect. 

4. The contractors to agree upon a reasonable and 
proper percentage, on the cost of buildings, as their profit, 
and to execute a contract the same as they do now by 
Firing all labor and buying all material. Each sub-con- 
tractor in the various building trades to take his work 
on a regular percentage of the cost of the building; 
either separate contracts, or a general contract to be let 
for the building, according to the wishes of the owner. 

5. A definite fixed sum as the cost for the building 
and of each part of the work as estimated by the inde- 
pendent estimator to be agreed upon by the owner and 
contractor or contractors as the proper cost for the 
building, or the several parts of the building. This sum 
or sums to be made a part of the contract, or contracts. 
If, in executing the work, the amount of labor or ma- 
terial, or both, exceed in cost the amount or amounts 
named in the contract, this excess of cost to be borne 
equally between the owner and the contractor or con- 
tractors. If the cost of the amount of labor and material 
is less than that agreed on in the contract, then the money 
so saved should be equally divided between the owner 
and contractor or contractors. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSCCIATION. 


The Chicago Architects’ Business Association held 
its arnual meeting October 23. The following officers 
were elected: President, Irving K. Pond; first vice- 
president, К. С. Schmid; second vice-president, E. В. 
Krause; secretary, E. Stanford Hall; treasurer, 5. A. 
Treat; directors, George Beaumont, Robert C. Berlin, 
N. S. Patton, George L. Pfeiffer, H. B. Wheelock 
and Arthur Woltersdorf. Board of arbitration, George 
Beaumont, R. C. Berlin, N. S. Patton, A. B. Fond, 
5. A. Treat, Н. B. Wheelock and Peter B. Wight. 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER A. I. А. 

The officers elected at the last annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, held October 14, 1907, to serve for the year 
1907-8, are as follows: President, Henry Clay Car- 
rel; vice-president, Charles T. Mott; surveyor, Alex- 
ander Mackintosh; treasurer, Henri Fouchaux; secre- 
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tary, Walter E. Parfitt; corresponding secretary, Walter 
L. Cassin. 


PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


The International Exhibition of Architectural draw- 
ings of the Pittsburgh Architectural Club, held at Car- 
negie Institute, just closed, was one of the most important 
ever held in the United States, rivaling the best of those 
held by the Architectural League of New York, and re- 
flects the greatest credit upon the Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club. 

Following the custom of the Institute's director of Fine 
Arts, a feature of the exhibition was a course of lectures 
delivered before the children of the public schools of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, the pupils of the entire dis- 
tricts being brought systematically to the Institute to re- 
ceive instruction in architectural design. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


At its meeting on December 10th, the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects heartily 
endorsed the proposed revision of the building code now 
being considered by the Board of Aldermen, and ap- 
pointed the president of the chapter, W. В. Mead, chair- 
man, and Arnold W. Brunner and John W. Carrere, on 
modification of the building code in regard to new build- 
ing line regulations, while the general modification recom- 
mended by the chapter committee, С. Н. Israels and H. 
O. Litchfield, and endorsed by the chapter, is radically 
different from the present code. There is one provision 
that should be adopted without a material revision of the 
entire code, and this is in regard to projections extending 
beyond the stoop line and a special recommendation was 
made by the special committee which will effect many ex- 
isting buildings. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE СЕ NEW YORK EXHIBITION. 


The twenty-third annual exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York will be held in the building of 
the Fine Arts Society, February 2 to 22, the last date 
for the reception of exhibits being January 17th. The 
press view will be given January 31, and the annual 
dinner the same date, the reception taking place in the 
evening of February Ist. 

Among the awards and medals are: The honor me- 
dal established by the New York Chapter A. 1. A. for 
award to designs exhibited in this exhibition; the twen- 
tieth gold and silver medal competition of the League for 
Architectural design; the president's prize for mural 
painting; and the Henry O. Avery special prize of $300. 
This prize is for the best design submitted by an archi- 
tect, sculptor and mural painter in collaboration. The 
subject is “Ап outdoor swimming pond and pavilion,” 
particulars of which can be obtained from the secretary 
of the League or the committee on competition, Gres- 


venor Atterbury, Edwin H. Blashfield and Karl Bitter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CALVARY P. E. CHURCH, PITTSBURGH 


А most impressive feature of the interior of the Cal- 
vary Р. E. church at Pittsburgh 18 the great sanctuary 
window, illustrated in this issue, filling the deeply recessed 
chancel with a glory of rich color, and flecking the gray 
walls and pillars with rainbow tints, the gift of the heirs 
of General Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Guthrie, Mr. 


and Mrs. Jas. W. Brown, Mr. Frank B. Nimick, of 
Pittsburgh, and Mr. and Mrs. Corcoran of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It is a medallion window designed and made by Mr. 
William Willet, and is pronounced (as we are informed 
by Mr. Willet), by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, the archi- 
tect of the church, to be the most beautiful piece of glass 
he has ever seen in Europe or America. Carried out in 
the manner of the great Eleventh Century windows of 
Chartres and Amiens, with all the richness and glory of 
color which have made these windows world famous; 
while the drawings of the twelve large medallions, show- 
ing subjects from the passion of our Lord, and of the 
smaller prophetic scenes from the Old Testament, all 
the work of Mr. Willet, is masterly in decorative com- 
position and exquisite beauty of expression and detail. 
The central medallion, “Consummation Est," being per- 
haps the most noticeable for originality. Іп the place of 
the physical agony and exhaustion usually so prominent 


in pictures of the crucifixion, the artist has chosen that ' 


triumphant moment, “It Is Finished.” The upturned 
face of the Saviour is one of great strength and beauty 
and exultant spiritual joy is wonderfully depicted. The 
mosaic workmanship of the entire window is exquisitely 
fine, being composed of nearly a million tiny pieces o 
glass. Mr. Willet and a large force of artists and crafts- 
men have been employed on it for nearly a year. It 15 
indeed an epoch making window and refutes the state- 
ment that the beauty of the old glass is a lost art. 


DECORATIONS IN CARLING RESTAURANT 


One of the most elaborate schemes of decoration in 
St Paul is the lately executed restaurant, “Carling’s, 
by Mark Fitzpatrick, architect, of which pen sketches 
are shown in this issue by J. M. Doherty. 

The entrance opens into a large vestibule from which, 
on either side, broad stairways wind to the second floor. 
This entrance is a well proportioned and studied scheme. 
The finish, including ceilings, walls, wainscoting, stairs 
and newels, in the entrance and vestibule, as well as the 
floors of the entire interior, is finished in Kasota stone 
from the Breen Stone Quarries. This stone is a Min- 
nesota product, and as it can be furnished in several 
shades, from a rich cream to a dark maroon, it lends 
itself to interior decoration to an exceptional degree. Its 
texture is capable of a velvet finish or a fine marble 
polish. The color used here 15 a variegated cream, the 
delicate veins of brown tracing through the stone, reliev- 
ing it from a monotony of color. 

The main dining room, which is on the first floor, is 
finished in dark colors, the basis being weathered oak, 
with an elaborate carved ceiling in dull gold. ‘The 
banquet room on the second floor is in white and gold. 
The ceilings and friezes of these rooms give an excep- 
tional example of the fibrous plaster relief decorative 
work of the Architectural Decorating Company, and was 
supplied by its agent, К. Е. Lott, of St. Paul. The 
private rooms, of which there are several, have each been 
studied and executed in some particular style, of which 
the Empire and the Flemish rooms are particularly notice- 
able. Ап exceptional feature, though not shown in the 
illustrations, are the toilet accessories, which are credited 
to Charles S. Schiller, of St. Paul, and in finish and 


arrangement carry out the general elaborate scheme, 
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Шотта! 


TENTH CONVENTION AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The fire in the twelve story Parker build- 
ing in the down-town district of New 


The Parker 
ےلت‎ York gave one more chance for sensa- 
іге іп E 
New York tional news venders to say “another fire- 


proof building burned." Realizing this, 
we immediately engaged Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Washing- 
ton, to examine and report upon it, which he has done, 
illustrating his description with photographs. As every 
architect surmised when the fire was announced, the 
building was one of the "near fireproof” kind that was 
built when hollow tile fireproofing in New York was done 
by the mason contractor, who bought his material in open 
market. In Chicago and other western cities the steel 
protection has always been installed by the makers of the 
tile, and who invented most, if not all, of the different 
forms in which it is now applied. It is only where the 
cost has been skinned that there is any imperfection to be 
found in its application in the West. The case in point, 
as Mr. Fitzpatrick shows, is much more to the advantage 
of hollow tile fireproofing than against it, as in spite of 
the absence of protection at vital points, and a general 
slip-shod application of the incombustible tile generally, 
where it had half a chance it not only seems to have pro- 
tected the steel and iron, but resisted the jars of falling 


гласфіпегу and explosions that were one of the features of 


the fire. 


The Chicago Architectural Club is one of 


Force the strongest forces for the guidance and 
Behind Chicago 
Municipal i 
Improvement boast, yet the representative speakers at 


the annual banquet of the club failed to 


advancement of civic art that city can 


present the real argument in their criticism of the city’s 
commercialism. They expended their force in express- 
ing undoubted truths in regard to the city’s lack of artistic 
beauty in small things, and forgot the large ones that 
will be a permanent blot upon the city of the future 
unless they are planned now with care and foresight. It 
is bad for a rising generation to see unsightly bill-boards, 
bald and interesting facades, and a general incongruous 
aspect upon things generally. It is worse to refuse to 
look into the future and see the inevitable result of present 
neglect of opportunities and to guide the present growth 


along permanent artistic lines. They forgot that no art 
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can succeed that is not hand in hand with commerce, any 
more than a successful commercial growth can be sus- 
tained without art as a basis. We have repeatedly 
called attention to the attitude of Chicago in regard to ıts 
future. The present movement is so stupendous the rush 
and actual necessity of today shuts out the needs of to- 
morrow, and so each move that is made is a makeshift 
in its temporary quality, and no real advancement seems 
to be considered. That is by the people in general. 
There is fortunately a force at work whose domination is 
at least hopeful. The vision of Gookins, who fell by 
the wayside before he could cement his plan into a con- 
crete actuality, is being carefully and firmly continued by 
Burnham. Behind him is the monied forces of the city 
who rely on his judgment and sustain him at every point. 
He long ago convinced those whose financial interests 
are greatest, that a plan or reorganization of utilities must 
be commenced at once, and that the beautifying of the 
city was part of the material structure as much as the 
decoration of a building should not only enhance but 
grow out of the structural lines. Of course those who 
are greedy and impatient will seek to obstruct this plan, 
and mayors and councils will from time to time see a 
great light and try to introduce changes that are selfish in 
in their motive. But these obstructions cannot obtain under 
present conditions, though unfortunately the plan will 
always be in jeopardy through the uncertainty of human 
life. It is only by educating the present generation in 
its feasibility and importance, that there is any certainty 
of its successful completion a generation hence. And 
this work the Architectural Club can aid in. It can still 
call attention to the small things, but it should lend all 
its support to the movement which is in the direction of 
those permanent structural works which form the basis 
for future beauty and commercial prosperity. 


Art appreciation is a steady growth tha" 


Encouraging seems to beget artists. The comparatively 
Outlook for 
American 
Sculpture 


small quantity of mural work and sculp- 
ture demanded by the Columbian Exposi- 
tion brought together a coterie of artists 
that have represented their art in this country evel 
since. The mural painters largely established themselves 
in the East, but the sculptors seem to be evenly dis 
tributed throughout the country. There is, beside the 
Zogbaums, Ward, French, -Martini and others in the 
East, Taft, Mulligan and McNeil at Chicago, Zolnay 
at St. Louis, and that rare cowboy genius, Russell of 
Great Falls, Montana, that in the painting of western 
scenes rivals Remington. He also models, and it is said 
successfully, in clay, and when his home city builds 
its projected fountain it need not go abroad to find an 
artist, as none could give a more realistic expression to a 
typical Montana statue than this same Russell. How 


far the increase in mural painting is influencing the de- 
sire for statuary and bas relief it is hard to say, bul 
hardly any building of note is now designed without mak- 
ing some demand upon the sculptor for its adornment in 


stone or bronze. 


But these same sculptors still find their 


The Sculptors services inadequately compensated for. 


Compensation . 
Mu UE. The client would buy the sketch or model 


Standpoint and turn it over to a stone cutter for execu- 


tion. The offer of one thousand dollars 
by the State of Wisconsin for a model of a ninety thou- 
sand dollar memorial to her fallen soldiers, is an indica- 
tion of the popular ignorance of the province of the 
sculptor. Gutzon Borglum suffered from it in the cut- 
ting down of angels wings to fit certain nitches on the 
St. John the Divine Cathedral. Sculptors of reputation 
generally refuse to submit designs under so precarious a 
But public knowledge of art and artsts is 
of slow growth. It has taken one hundred years to 
establish the present compensation of architects and raise 
it from the “six dollars a day for every day he worked,” 
of John McComb, the achitect of the New York City 
Hall, to the five per cent of the architect of the new 
Custom House; and still the work of each architect is 
held equally good. It is rather a matter for congratula- 
tion that the sculptor finds increasing employment. His 
proper compensation will come much sooner than did the 
architects, for the architect has paved the way for all 
the other arts in the education of the people in its value. 


contract. 


Doubtless inspired by those who are inter- 

Commission ested in the progress of the general plan of 
on rebuilding Chicago to meet future needs, 

Chicago Harbor Е 

Appointed the mayor has, at last, appointed a com- 
mission of seven to investigate and report 

upon the problem of better harbor facilities. This means 
to report upon the whole question of the future marine in- 
terests of the city. Тһе increased size of boats and the 
decreased width and depth of the river has almost de- 
stroyed the commerce that once was as great in number 
of clearances as that of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston combined. Whether it is feasible to bring И 
back to the river, or to provide for it at South Chicago 
to which it has naturally gravitated, is one of the labors | 
of the commission. There are many things that make? 
it doubtful if this commerce can be now revived. The? 
development of the Lake Superior ports, the rapid de р 
crease in lumber carrying, etc., all contribute to dim» ish ' 
ing the lake carrying trade. If the river is to be retained | 
and made to meet the conditions, even as an entrance to ` 
the hoped for Chicago-New Orleans deep water way, an; 
immense system of outside docks and harbor is imperative. 


I 
E 
| 
I 
| 
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THE PARKER BUILDING FIRE 


SPECIAL REPORT BY F. W. FITZPATRICK 


HIS fatal and costly fire is but a reitera- 

tion of the lesson taught by the Balti- 

T more and San Francisco conflagrations. 
RC | One sees there but another warning that 


stitute fireproof construction. 


the mere use of certain materials, in-- 
combustible in themselves, does not соп- 
These materials must be 
assembled in an intelligent manner, otherwise their ef- 
fectiveness is not only impaired but a false sense of se- 
curity 18 created and a step backward is made each tim: 
that such unscientific construction fails and inspires in the 
minds of the unthinking the idea that there is no such 
thing as fireproof construction. 

This Parker building was a twelve-story 150 feet by 
121 feet building on Fourth avenue and Nineteenth 
street. Its external walls were of brick and terra cotta; 
its structural parts were of cast-iron columns, girders, 
15-inch, 60-pound I beams, 15 feet long, ana the cross- 
beams were 12-inch, 40-pound I beams, 20 feet long, 
4 foot 6-inch and 4-foot centers; the floor arches were 
of 8-inch semi-porous, side construction hollow tile, set 
16 inch below the flanges of the beams, but those 
flanges were not covered with tile nor was there any tile 
protection to the girders. Neither was there any tile wall 
furring. The circular cast-iron columns were incased in 


a 2-inch porous terra cotta covering. The partitions were 


Showing collapse of floors caused by failure of column. 
condition of remaining arches and column covering, 


Note good 


3-inch hollow tile blocks and on top of the floor arches 
was a lean cinder concrete filling to the tops of the beams 
and about the wooden sleepers. Some of the windows 
Were protected with iron shutters and some of the eleva- 
tors were enclosed, but others and the stairs were open 


to the halls. 
Fire started on the fifth story and burned fiercely. 


The building was originally intended for ап office struc- 
ture, but later was turned into a manufacturing and 
wholesale building. The occupants were a billiard-table 
concern, ап upholstering company, embroideries, rug: 
book publishing, furniture, printing establishments, e. 
gravers, etc., etc. Bales of moss and of excelsior and of 


hair, gas stoves, aniline dyes, and alcohol, gas blow 


Note excellent condition of hollow tile floor arches and column 
covering, 


pipes, annealing furnaces, ether, guncotton, acids, and 


such combustibles constituted some of the materials 


stored and used on the premises. The building was пеаг- 
ly ten years old and its wooden floors and wooden sub- 
partitions were bountifully soaked with oil. 

The fire spread upward, of course, and the firemen 
could get no water above the fifth floor, therefore the fire 
had to virtually burn itself out. 

Naturally, the intense heat, generated by such com- 
bustible contents in an unchecked fre, warped and 
twisted the unprotected girders and floor beams into 
every conceivable shape and dropped section after sec. 
Two sections, about 30 by 40 feet 
each, and virtually the entire height of the building, col. 


lapsed; the roof and twelfth floor beams are all down; 


tion of floor arches. 


from the seventh to the eleventh floor the arches and sec- 
tions in many cases are down and piled upon the sixth 
story; the warping of the beams has thrown the parti- 
tions out of place, and, besides, the latter in most cases 
were built on top of the wooden floor sleepers. The great 
printing presses and other heavy machinery on the upper 
floors, dropping successively through and carrying with 
them story after story, have knocked many columns out 
of place, but those still standing show that the fireproofing 
protection was adequate and are not distorted by the in- 
tense heat. 
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But even where unskillfully put together and "'skimp- 
ed” in every way, non-combustible materials have again 
demonstrated their advantages. Here was a building 
literally filled with combustibles in which a fire had to 
burn itself out. The water supply was so insufficient thal 
the fire department was practically powerless, yet the 
building is not beyond repair. Moreover, only portions 


collapsed internally. Had it been wooden-joisted and 


exposed cast-iron columns, the collapse would have been 


Note load of debris carried on floor; also good condition of remain- 
ing arches and column covering. 


total and the fire carried in every direction about it, per- 
haps starting another appalling conflagration. Аз И is, 
the damage is confined to the building in which the fire 
originated. 

The owner succeeded in saving perhaps a thousand 
dollars in the original construction by leaving the steel 
beams unprotected, possibly another thousand dollars by 
not sufficiently protecting the elevator and stair shafts, 
and also a couple more thousand in inadequate window 
protection, but he and his tenants, as a result of his econ- 
omy, have been subjected to a loss of nearly $2,000,- 
000, or at least they and all of us have been “° 
to the insurance fund that will partially reimburse them 
for that loss! That 
four poor fellows of the fire department lost their lives 


= ээ 
anteing 
Surely a most unwise economy. 


there is probably of little import to the careful investors 
who thus seek to save a penny or two. 

But this is only one more bit of evidence that will 
show the necessity, as has been so often repeated in these 
columns, of cities taking into their own hands absolutely 
the question of how the buildings shall be built and pro- 
tecting the municipality, as well as all the individuals 
therein, against the criminal negligence, parsimony, or 
stupidity of any one individual. 

Buildings erected for one purpose should not be per- 
mitted to be used for any other more hazardous one. Not 
only should incombustible materials be used in the con- 
struction, but enough of them and they should be put to- 


gether with some intelligence and skill. Every particle 
of the steel structure should be amply and carefully pro- 
tected from fire, the tile protection should be laid up in 
well-made cement mortar; the vertical openings for ele: 
vators, etc., should be well enclosed and protected; the 
units of floor space made as small as practicable and the 
outside windows protected with metal sash and wire glass. 
Architects generally appreciate the necessity of good con- 
struction well enough to do all this in the big skyscrapers, 
but our cities should compel the same construction in 
everything new that is put up within their fire-limits and 
should further see that the old and flimsy buildings, the 
wooden fire-traps, and the insufficiently fire-proofed me- 
tal-framed second-class buildings, such as this Parker af- 
fair, are revamped to the extent at least of having their 
elevators and stairs enclosed, their windows protected 
and adequate water-supplies and automatic alarms in- 
stalled. "The building departments have been clamoring 
for this for some years, but our councils, fearful of put- 
ting any extra "burdens" on the people, or of damaging 
some interests or individuals from whom they in turn may 
expect some advantage or benefit, have been lamentably 
slow in passing necessarily severe ordinances and are con- 
stantly giving special exemption to those ordinances that 
do exist. Meantime our fire losses keep merrily on, 
equaling this year, if we include the cost of the fire de- 
partment maintenance and the insurance premiums ра, 
just exactly the amount that has been put into the con- 


struction of new buildings and the making of repairs upon 


Showing collapse of section of floors caused by failure of column. 
Note the good condition of remaining floor arches and column cover- 
ing. If said column had not failed the building would have: been 
practically in perfect condition. 


the old. 


and great building booms, we are eliminating, year by 


In other words, with all our vaunted progress 


year, in dollars and cents, just as great values as art 
being added to our cities in what is called building im- 
provements! And, incidentally, we are adding so many 
buildings of the Parker type, as well as wooden-framed 
houses and things of that sort, that we are creating an 


assurance that the conditions that obtain today, bad as 
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they are, must necessarily continue for a number of years. 
Build as well as we may from now on, we have already 
so much to burn that we must expect awful losses by 
fire every year until we have destroyed all the shoddy 


Showing collapse of pent house caused by failure of unprotected 
steel column. Note reinforced concrete in roof of pent house. 


stuff we have put up! Certainly a serious condition ol 
things and one that ought to make thinking people join in 
an endeavor to prevent the addition of still more fuel for 
the continued combustion in decades to come. 


ARTISTIC EXPRESSION OF STEEL AND 
EONCRETE.* 


Ву С. HOWARD WALKER. 


хае HE artistic use of steel апа reinforced 
concrete in building construction is con- 
Т sidered a new problem in architectural 
design. 

Wherever a combination of mate- 

ER rials which is somewhat new in char- 
acter becomes usual by the number of its examples, there 
appears a desire to analyze its component parts, to make 
its architectural expression characteristic; to enroll it 
under Architecture Raisonne, and naturally to exaggerate 
its peculiarities in the process. The intention is excellent 
and admits of no contrary argument. What can be more 
undeniable than that architecture should express struc- 
ture, and that unusual structure should demand unusual 
architecture. If апу contention is at all possible it can 
be merely in relation to the degree in which this construc- 
tion 18 unusual, and, as a corollary, as to how unusual 
the architecture must be to express it. Is reinforced con- 
crete new in the elemental factors of structure, and to 
what extent? Its main factors are vertical supports and 
horizontal loads (in which it resembles Greek structure), 
both of which are reduced in cross sections to areas less 
than in any other construction. It has no structural arch, 
though it has curved trusses or beams (in which it does 
not resemble Roman structure). [t has continuous verti- 
cal factors with the horizontal factors inserted between 
(in which it resembles much of Gothic architecture), and 


*Paper prepared for the 41st convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, and read by John Lawrence Mauran, 
November 20, 1907. 


it has horizontal planes in its floors which appear on 
the facade in which it is in no way unusual. What are 
the differences, apart from the areas of its cross sections, 
between it and other structures? 

First, it is made up, as far as its vertical factors are 
conceived, of slender piers; second, as far as its hori- 
zontal factors are concerned, by beams of great possible 
span; and both piers and beams are each homogeneous, 
not built up of separate blocks, as in stone or brick work, 
and therefore corbels are inconsistent. A reinforced 
concrete structure is therefore a pier and beam structure 
of slender supports and long spans, its intercolumniation 
being much greater than in any previous type of build- 
ing, and from our constant association with shorter spans 
the beams seem weak. 

The openings between the piers are unusually large, 
the whole structure appearing to be slight and unde- 
veloped. Up to this point the choice of treatment seems 
to be merely as to whether the continuous vertical sup- 
ports shall be announced or the successive planes of the 
floors. The decision as to which of the two methods of 
expression shall be adopted depends entirely upon the 
location of the building and upon the proportion of its 
height to its width. Isolated buildings of great height 
may well be treated with long, vertical lines; but, in the 
majority of cases, the building requires a horizontal treat- 
ment, as it is associated with other buildings in the same 
block, and its assertion of vertical lines is overwhelmed 
by the length of the base line of the block. Also the 
vertical lines are ineffective in shadow, as they can have 
but slight projection, and as they are merely surface in- 
dications of interior structure and are not buttresses. 
Horizontal lines, on the contrary, always produce 
shadows. Іп most cases, therefore, the treatment of re- 
inforced-concrete buildings by horizontal lines announc- 
ing their floors (the distances of which apart are of much 
more nearly fixed dimensions than are the intercolumnia- 
tion of piers or the height of verticals) is better in relative 
proportion to adjacent buildings, and affords stronger evi- 
dence of purpose than does the exaggeration of the ver- 
ticals. 

The apparent weakness of the long lintel has been 
mentioned. ‘This can be modified in several ways, either 
by crowning tke center, which is of little value in long 
spans and is inconsistent with the concealed structure, 
or by arching the lower line of the lintel, or by bracket- 
ing at the piers. The cornice is capable of any treat- 
ment which does not suggest stone corbels or modillions. 
The next problem is that of the necessary filling treatment 
of spaces between factors of main structure of the open- 
ings between the piers and the successive floors. This is 
manifestly a screen only, whether of plain surface or of 
fenestration. It supports nothing. Its structural require- 
ments are merely those of frames to openings and of 
surfaces between these openings. As its structure is un- 
important, and can be done in many ways, there is no 
reason that it should be announced than that the palm of 
a man's hand should announce the bones beneath. Тһе 
anatomical structure of the building is adequately recog- 
nized when the piers and lintels are acknowledged; in 
fact, it is not necessary even in Architecture Raisone to 
announce them, provided they are not contradicted. 

The suggestions for this secondary treatment of cur- 
tain walls between main structural factors may either be 
derived from minor structure or may be surface ornament 
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only. If from minor structure, it is probable that it will 
evolve into a system of slightly recessed vertical panels. 
As the vertical factors in the structure are usually more 
in number than the horizontal ones, and as these factors 
are slender, the stiles of such paneling would be narrow. 
Vertical paneling, whether of the type of perpendicular 
Gothic, or the panels with modeled or mosaic borders of 
Byzantine work, or the Renaissance paneling of Fra 
Gioconda, are all suggestive of possible treatment. The 
frames to the openings can be treated like any frames, 
either simply or elaborately, as they are simply borders 
confining spaces. If, on the other hand, the surfaces are 
not to announce the minor structure, they may either be 
plain or have surface ornament in the form of all-over 
patterns, low relief, mosaic or sgraffito, care being re- 
quired only that the scale of the patterns or relief shall 
not be so great that it cannot be apparently readily car- 
ried by a thin wall. Deep reveals and soffits are neces- 
sarily artificial, and not expressive of the structure, and 
the contrasts of light and shade usually obtained by these 
may be either produced by modeling or by color, or both. 

The basis of the structure is metal, which is concealed 
and protected in all important structural parts of the 
building, but can readily be announced in the openings 
by grilles or delicate metal fenestration. Excellent op- 
portunity and great latitude in design are possible, there- 
fore, in the subdivision of the openings either in cast or 
wrought metal, such detail being an admirable contrast 
to the other type of ornament of the concrete. The con- 
centration and elaboration of grilles at the tops of open- 
ings has numerous prototypes in all styles of architecture. 
Because metal is capable of long, sinuous curves, it is by 
no means essential that minor detail should adopt such 
an initial scheme and become thereby too important and 
out of scale with the other proportions of the building. 
The main surface of a re-enforced concrete building is of 
concrete, a material which 1s homogeneous, has no joints 
and is actually a thin skin to the structure, but sufficiently 
thick to cover and disguise the joints of the structure. [t 
is inferior to most stone in vivacity of surface texture 
and to both brick and stone in the scale given by con- 
structive joints. It has, kowever, been more frequently 
used as a surface than any other material, and when 
finished with stucco, as with the Egyptians and Greeks, 
it presented a surface which admitted of equally the most 
vigorous and the most delicate polychromy. Its sur- 
faces were those of unblemished parchment, making an 
admirable background not only for color but for himpasto 
ornament. When two surface coats of contrasting colors 
were laid, sgraffito or scratched detail was possible, the 
only objection to this type of work being the action of 
frost upon it. Concrete surfaces also permit the insertion 
of fragments of other material, marbles, metal, or glass 
or tiles embedded in it in patterns. Entire veneer of 
these, however, which entirely conceal the concrete, seem 
insufficiently supported unless they have their own in- 
dependent system of apparent structure. 

Another element of metal structure is that of the oc- 
currence of stable projections which are greatly in excess 
of those which can be safely supported by any other 
material. 

When such occur, as in bays, etc., the supporting fac- 
tors should be strongly announced and even exaggerated, 
for we have not yet adjusted our sense of security to 
masses supported upon thin forms. 


Ornament in architecture accents the component parts, 
eitker of the structure, or of the composition of the facade. 

That which accents the component parts of the struc- 
ture either accents the joints, or indicates the interstices 
of structure. 

The accenting of joints is usually performed by mold- 
ings, or by concentrated spots, such as rosettes and cap- 
itals. 

The indication of filling of interstices such as tympana 
spandrils, panels, etc., any of which could be removed 
without jeopardizing the structure, is usually by orna- 
mental patterns. 

The ornament which accents lines of composition is 
usually on vertical axes, and is of especially designed 
spots, such as keystones, cartouches, exaggerated corbels, 
etc. This latter type is used sparingly or is absent in 
the best architecture of all styles, excepting when it is 
in the form of pinnacles, canopies, and heraldic scutch- 
eons, in which case it has individual purpose in addi- 
tion to that of mere accent of vertical axis. 

The position of ornament in re-enforced concrete is 
not different from that of any articulated structure, but 
there are larger interstices—that is, larger surfaces of 
nonsupporting wall—therefore, it is not inconsistent that 
these surfaces, if ornamented at all, should be more 
generally ornamented than in stone buildings. But there 
is no necessity or object in suggesting clasps, straps, bolt 
heads and other small metal details in the covering of 
the metal. Nor is there any object in making the orna- 
ment thin and tenuous, because of that quality in the 
skeleton. A man with small bones need not have slits 
for eyes and mouth, 

The general effect of re-enforced concrete structure is 
that of lightness, of delicacy. Its moldings and orna- 
ment should correspond in character. ‘The chief problem 
is to prevent an effect that is trivial, and that lacks stabil- 
ity. The only method by which slender structure and 
delicate detail can be made vigorous, is by contrast of 
simple surfaces with massed detail. In this case, the 
simple surfaces are over the structural factors and the 
curtain walls; and the massed detail is associated with 
the openings, and possibly with the cornice. Wrought 
metal grilles and balconies elaborate fenestration, poly- 
chromy and surface modelling (both focussed) all afford 
opportunities for the embellishment of a system of struc- 
ture which is devoid of large piers, deep reveals and 
heavy shadows. All are in accord with such struc- 
ture, and it is unnecessary to search for more sensational 
factors of expression. A re-enforced building is very 
apt to express itself tolerably well if none of the archi- 
tectural detail applied to it is in imitation of stone, brick, 
or wood forms, if its metal ornament is wrought, and 
its concrete ornament plastic, or mosaic, or painting. 
It presents but one new problem, that of making a thin 
thing as attractive as one with mass. As a matter of 
fact, solidity of mass enters largely into our feeling of 
permanency and stability, and it is probable that no large 
skeleton structure can ever compete with one having 
liberal third dimensions. Its character is that of light- 
ness which has always been associated with imperma- 
nency, but that quality accepted as it needs must be, 
much can be done to make it attractive, without inventing 
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combinations of forms which are uncalled for and which 
in themselves have по intrinsic value. 

One of the constant criticisms of Roman architecture 
by instructors in architectural design is that the orders 
were used by the Romans merely as an ornament applied 
to the face of the construction. Partly engaged columns 
and pilasters which are not needed to indicate piers are 
amongst the examples cited of this solecism in design. 
Steel and concrete structure can, however, be well ex- 
pressed in this manner, the engaged column often follow- 
ing literally the support within it, and the entablatures 
indicating the deep girders. It is, of course, unnecessary 
that either the caps or the moldings of the entablatures 
follow classical or other precedent, excellent opportunity 
being afforded for variants suggested by the relative pro- 
portions of beams to lintels and of both to the facade. 
Original capitals especially may be suggested by the 
bracketed forms at the tops of vertical supports and may 
be of as simple geometric type as are many of the 
Mohammedan capitals. The sole reason that well 
known styles are cited in connection with the possible 
treatment of steel and concrete forms is as a means of 
explanation of the character of the forms which may 
naturally be developed from the structure. 

The design and ornamentation of the interiors of steel 
and concrete structures, in which the steel is covered, is 
not unlike that of any structure of columns, slender piers 
and beams. 

In the cases which at times occur where protection 
from fire does not demand that steel structure shall be 
covered, and in which exposed steel is largely in excess 
of accessory concrete, the problem of artistic treatment 
becomes of a different character. Such structures are 
armory and large hall arched trusses—bridge spans, etc., 
1. e., either straight or curved trussed beams. These 
are especially interesting in elevated railway structures 
and elsewhere, where they are so frequently and con- 
tinuously conspicuous, and where they are in this country 
so persistently made utilitarian only, with but little at. 
tention paid to the possibility of subtle line. This is all 
the more to be deplored from the fact that metal if scien- 
tifically related in its form to strain and stress, takes 
naturally some of the most delicate and subtle curves 
possible, but the custom, because material is cheaper than 
labor, is to erect structures assembled of straight lines 
only, with the occasional use of curved lower members. 
This is the principal reason for the apparent crudeness 
of steel structures. They are articulated structures, built 
up of component parts, bolted together. The interstice: 
are larger in area than the factors of structure, and the 
structure has therefore a latticed, cobweb effect. Its 
satisfactory appearance depends entirely upon the design 
of the cobweb. 

The lines of the main factors of the trusses can have 
the spring and curve which are so characteristic of metal 
under pressure while the minor factors of struts, rods, 
braces, etc., may be assembled so that certain combina- 
tions repeat and others indicate design and their silhouettes 
may be studied. For a steel truss structure, inside its 
main line, is effective by its silhouettes alone. In many 
cases, the mere multiplicity of parts is detrimental to 
scale; the perpetual crossing and recrossing of lines 
being more suggestive of wreck than of safety. So much 
is this the case in parallel bridge trusses that covering 

the structure or filling the interstices of tke two outside 


trusses is at times advisable to give apparent stability to 
the span. 

Accessory ornament upon steel exposed structure is 
merely either to accent or develop long continuous lines 
or introduce spots to create harmonious scale throughout. 
Certainly the punctuated accent of bolt heads does nei- 
ther the one nor the other. 


The introduction of color into concrete structures is 
worthy of careful consideration. 


Any general tinting of the concrete is naturally light 
in tone, but apart from the insertion or incrustation of 
other colored materials, whether mosaic or glass, marbles, 
or clay, glazed or unglazed products, presents an oppor- 
tunity for interesting design. The concrete surface, how- 
ever, being without joints and giving no indication of 
thickness, does not seem capable of carrying large blocks 
of material embedded in it, and colored designs are best, 
of assembled small factors. The cosmati work and the 
borders of Byzantine panels are suggestive in this respect, 
as being veneer patterns in satisfactory scale. Concrete, 
stucco, and plaster covering has received many varieties 
of successful treatment in the past, the most satisfactory 
being that in which large surfaces of the concrete were 
contrasted with brilliant coloristic detail. The main con- 
tention of this paper is that the aesthetic treatment of 
steel and concrete is not one that necessitates strange and 
bizarre forms of detail, but one that recognizes lack of 
shadow, and delicacy of proportion of structure to areas. 


THE FUTURE OF CONCRETE. 


BY GEORGE C. NIMMONS, ARCHITECT. 
REY £ HE much-discussed subject of reinforced 
MER concrete buildings is still kept very much 
y | : alive with architects and builders Бу the 
constant demand on them for informa- 


tion and costs concerning this kind of 
construction. 


The collapses of buildings and fatal accidents, which 
have occurred in the last year in connection with some 
of these buildings, notably in California, Rochester and 
Long Island, do not seem to have discouraged prospec- 
tive builders from considering this type of construction 
for their new structures. 

This persistent faith of the public generally in con- 
crete construction undoubtedly has a good foundation, 
because everyone knows there is strength in reinforced 
concrete sufficient to stand the strain required of апу or- 
dinary building, and the reinforced concrete can be suc- 
cessfully and well done without fatal accidents or col- 
lapses. 

The risk of accidents during building construction 
with concrete are, of course, much greater than in ordi- 
nary construction, but it is undoubtedly a fact that build- 
ing contractors and workmen are becoming more careful 
and more intelligent in the handling of this material. 


This type of construction always will require a safe 
and perfect design and more than usual care and intelli- 
gence in the construction of the work. Experiments to 
prove the strength of reinforced concrete are continually 
being made and new information and data are gradually 
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being added to the store of knowledge for use in design- 
ing these structures. 

The impression usually given by a photograph of the 
test of some concrete construction is that the one test 
shown proves beyond question of doubt that the concrete 
construction exhibited is of a certain definite strength 
which it is proper to calculate upon for all cases where 
such concrete construction is to be employed. 

The fact that a single test shows that a certain piece 
of concrete is able to carry so many thousands of pounds 
does not, from an engineering point of view, prove very 
much of practical value, as it is only by the test of hun- 
dreds and even thousands of similar concrete construc- 
tions that a formula which is safe to use can be estab- 
lished. 

The fact seems to have been forgotten that the pres- 
ent formulas by which steel construction is calculated 
were decided upon only after thousands of tests of differ- 
ent specimens of steel were made. The illustrations, 
therefore, of heavy test loads in the catalogues of firms 
having reinforced steel bars for sale are likely to give 
an owner a wrong impression and over-confidence in the 
strength of concrete. 

Such tests are usually made under ideal conditions 
with an unusual care not possible in building construc- 
tion, and therefore do not represent the average strength 
of such constructions as they occur in buildings. Most 
of the large cities, however, after conference with the lo- 
cal architects and engineers, established some simple rules 
and requirements for tests which tend to safeguard such 
construction and bring about better designing for the 
strength and arrangement of the work. 

One of the strongest influences toward the increase of 
the number of concrete buildings nowadays comes from 
fire insurance companies. The Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies of New England are strong advocates 
of reinforced concrete buildings for commercial and 
manufacturing purposes. Not so much for any superior 
fireproof qualities in reinforced concrete, but on account 
of the superior waterproof qualities of concrete buildings. 

The ordinary steel beam and fireproof tile building 


is not, from the insurance standpoint, a very good risk, 
because, in case of even a small fire, the discharge of 


sprinklers or hose pipes may damage a section of the. 


building from the top story to the basement. The floor 
of such a building is usually constructed of fireproofing 
tile, with cinder concrete on top and wooden floor strips 
and a maple floor laid on top of this. Тһе result is that 
water goes through such a building about as fast as it 
would through a sieve. 

I believe it is a matter of record that the Factory Mu- 
tuals of New England have paid more for water damage 
than for fire damage. Аз to the fireproof qualities of 
reinforced concrete, it can be demonstrated that rein- 
forced concrete under a hot fire loses Из strength more 
rapidly than fireproofing tile, although after some of the 
prominent fires of recent occurrence some concrete build- 
ings have been left standing. It was found in every case, 
so far as I know, that when the time came for recon: 
struction that concrete which had been subjected to in 
tense heat had lost 40 per cent or more of Из strength 
and had to be wrecked and reconstructed. 

Some of our leading chemists have conducted experi- 
ments in the last year or so in which various forms of 


concrete have been subjected to heat, and they have 
proved that concrete does lose Ив strength in intense heat. 
'| his fact, however, is not considered, from an insurance 
standpoint, sufficient to change the attitude toward con- 
crete buildings. The fundamental requirement still re- 
mains that a concrete building does not feed the flames 
any more than a fireproof tile building does, and also 
that an ordinary fire in a concrete building does not, as 
a rule, gain headway enough to do serious damage to 
the building, especially if it is sprinkled. 

Another condition favorable to the increase of con- 
crete building is the increasing scarcity of yellow pine 
from the southern states. The price of the mill building 
has increased so much in recent years that the cost of a 
first-class mill-constructed building is almost as high as 
the cost of a concrete structure. 

Comparative bids recently taken in some instances 
show only a difference of 5 per cent greater cost for the 
concrete over mill construction, and in other cases 10 per 
cent, so it is probable that the average difference in cost 
for a first-class mercantile building is somewhere between 
5 and 10 per cent. 

There are two kinds of reinforced concrete construc: 
tion. Where it is required to admit all the available light 
a skeleton construction of reinforced concrete can be 
made, which is the same in principle as a skeleton con- 
struction of steel used for the modern office building. This 
skeleton construction of concrete is being successfully used 
and can be veneered with brick, stone or other materials, 
the same as a skeleton of steel. 

The other construction of concrete buildings common- 
ly adopted is the one with continuous walls, with win- 
dows of ordinary size. In addition to these two types 
is the concrete building with outside self-sustaining brick 
walls and piers. It is usually the case that outside self- 
sustaining brick walls and piers are cheaper than concrete. 


There is one feature about a concrete building which 
is eminently satisfying and pleasing, both to the owner 
and the architect, and that is that the structural part of 
the building continues to grow appreciably stronger fot 
from six months to a year after it is finished, on account 
of the final setting up of the cement. It is usually nec- 
essary to test the building for strength within six to eight 
weeks after the last concrete is put in. If the building 
in this comparative “green” state “tests out” all right, 
the architect can breathe a deep sigh of relief, аз he 
knows his building will never be weaker, but, on the con- 
trary, will grow considerably stronger. 

From the architects’ and engineers’ point of view, the 
well-known type of steel beam and fireproof tile con- 
struction is much more welcome and desirable, because 
the responsibility in designing and superintending such 
construction is less than it is with concrete. Many of the 
prominent architects and engineers have therefore taken 
the position that, on account of the risk involved, they 
do not care to take up reinforced concrete construction 
until more is known about it, which will tend to insure 
the safety of such work during building operations. 

I believe, however, that the concrete building “will 
not down,” and that the outcome will be that the better 
class of architects and engineers generally will be obliged 
to take up concrete buildings on account of the increasing 
demand for them by their clients. If they do, a rapid 
improvement and development in the reinforcement of 
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concrete will undoubtedly follow, and 1 would not be 
surprised if this development would be along the lines of 
combining the loose steel bars now used into some form 
of frame-work which would not only reinforce the con- 
crete, but at the same time form a steel skeleton to an- 
chor to during building operations and thereby greatly 
diminish the chance of accident or collapse during con- 
struction. 


THE ICE PROBLEM ІМ ENGINEERING 
WORK IN CANADA.* 


CANADA the physicist has excellent ор»‏ ےج ا 
portunity to study on a grand scale the‏ 


bz I operation of the natural laws govern- 


Ing the formation of ice in the many 

forms met- with in the large and ofter 
TER turbulent rivers. To the engineer the 
problem is more serious, for the development of the vast 
water powers of the country must include means for com- 
batting the ice troubles which arıse each winter. The 
conditions which must be met during the winter months 
are sometimes very serious, when ice is forming rapidly, 
and ice-bridges, dams, and shoves may change the whole 
character of the levels and channels in a single night. 
Rivers are known to have been turned entirely out ol 
their course to seek new channels during a winter of un 
usual severity, and in some instances the reversal of a 
rapid is of yearly occurrence. Nowhere can one witness 
a more wonderful sight of the delicate poising of the 
forces of nature than in one of the Canadian rivers in 
winter. The steadiness of the temperature of the water 
throughout the ice season is a matter of great interest. I 
seldom varies more than a few thousandths of a degree 
from the freezing point even in the severest weather. This 
is true for rivers flowing too swiftly for surface ice to 
form, as well as for the quieter streams protected by an 
ice covering. 

In general three varieties of ice are distinguished, and 
present characteristics brought about by their method of 
production. Surface or sheet ice forms over the surface 
of quiet lakes or rivers, and is helpful or not depending 
on the particular conditions. Spicular ice, or as it is 
called in Canada, frazil ice, is formed by surface agi- 
tation in the more turbulent rivers, and in waterfalls, and 
accumulates in great quantities in the quieter portions of 
the stream, where it is carried by currents. It varies in 
size from thin plates to fine needle crystals depending on 
the degree of agitation of the water, and of all the forms 
of ice it gives the most trouble in hydraulic work. An- 
chor- or ground-ice is the most interesting form on account 
of the fact that it grows along the bed of a river which 
is not covered by a surface sheet. It is formed in two 
ways: by the cooling of the bottom by the radiation of 
heat during cold clear nights, and by the freezing of 
frazil-ice carried down by the currents of water when 
in а supercooled state. A bright sun has a great influ- 
ence on the ice, and as soon as its rays are sufficiently 
high to penetrate to the bottom, the ice 1s detached and 
rises to the surface. In so doing it frequently brings up 
stones or boulders of considerable size to which it is at- 


tached. 


*Abstract of Paper read by Howard T. Barnes, D. Sc., Е. В. С. S., 
Associate Professor of Physics, McGill University, Montreal, before 
Section G of the British Association, at Leicester, England. Reprinted 
from Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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A study of the temperature conditions in the water 
during the production of these forms of ice shows tha! 
the freezing is accompanied by a small temperature de- 
pression in the water, amounting to а few thousandths of 
a degree from the freezing point. (Cases are known, 
however, where anchor-ice was formed by copious noc- 
turnal radiation when the water was slightly above the 
freezing temperature.) During severe cold weather the 
water is thus thrown into a slightly supercooled state, 
during which time the ice crystals grow rapidly by con- 
tinued freezing, and give rise to the agglomerating stage, 
when they possess adhesive properties and form lumps 
and spongy masses. In this condition the ice is dreaded 
by power users, for it quickly adheres to the rack-bars 
and to the machinery of the wheel-gates and turbines. In 
a short time it interferes with the operation of the wheels, 
and may at any moment cause a temporary cessation of 
operations. Fortunately, it is only a minute temperature 
depression which brings about these conditions, and meth- 
ods of artificial heat applied about the affected spots re- 
lieve the situation in a short time. An intelligent use of 
artificial heat, especially at night time when supercooling 
is most common, is found valuable in preventing any in- 
terference with the normal operation of a power house. 
It is not necessary to warm the entire volume of water 
passing through, which would be very costly and difh- 
cult, but by applying the heat in the racks or wheel cases, 
or blowing steam about the affected parts, the ice is pre- 
vented from obtaining a foothold. The ice is effective 
as so much water in producing a head, hence the neces- 
sity of passing it through, and never allowing it to freeze 
to the metal surfaces of the machinery. It is safe to say 
that where it is possible to apply even a small quantity 
of heat directly to the machinery and racks, a conditio: 
of affairs may be done away with which for many years 
has been regarded as involving inevitable interruption ta 
the continuous operation of a plant. 

There are other causes at work, however, to interfere 
with the operation of power plants, which depend on the 
particular spot where a power-house is located. Rivers 
like the St. Lawrence at Montreal are subjected to win- 
ter floods, occasioned by the accumulation of frazil- and 
disintegrated anchor-ice. Wherever open water or a 
rapid occurs above a surface sheet of ice, large quanti- 
ties of frazil-ice are carried under by the currents, and 
settle upwards in the quieter parts. Large hanging dams 
of spongy ice are thus produced, which so reduce the 
available waterway as to cause serious changes in levels. 
Sometimes the channels become blocked entirely, and 
then the water backs up sufficiently to clear the ice away 
and produce a shove. A tremendous upheaval results, 
and large masses of ice are piled on high for miles 
around, often doing much damage. 

It is well known that the most effective prevention 16 
the formation of both frazil- and anchor-ice is the protec- 
tion afforded by a surface sheet of ice. If a power-house 
is located on a river normally frozen over, with no 
stretches of open water above, no ice troubles are experi- 
enced. When this is not possible, artificial intake canals 
are usually constructed, in which the water flows sufh- 
ciently slowly to freeze over. If the canal is fed from 
the open river, booms and crib-work are resorted to in or- 
der to deflect much of the ice. If the inflowing water 
current is sufficiently rapid to draw the frazil under the 
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surface ice, it is often necessary to cut artificial channels 
to allow of sufficient water for the wheels. Thus a sur- 
face sheet may prove to be disadvantageous. So many 
and varied are the conditions to be met with in the loca- 
tion of a power-house that no set of rules can be given 
to meet the general case. It is only by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the laws underlying the formation of ice that 
means may be found to cope with any particular situ- 
ation. It may safely be said, however, that the ісе prob- 
lem in Canada is no bar to the future development of her 
vast water powers. 


ASSOCIA l'IONS 
MINNEAPOLIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Minneapolis Architectural 
Club was held in the Times Arcade building, Minneap- 
olis, January 13th. The following officers were elected: 
President, A. В. Van Dyck; vice president, М. E. 
Mohn; secretary, С. E. Wiley; treasurer, L. O. Kirk; 
directors, W. F. Maine and B. H. Stahr. A musical 
and literary program was rendered, and an informal 
reception was held, ending with refreshments. 

This was the first formal meeting held in the new 
club rooms, which still leave something to be accom- 
plished in the way of finish. The club desiring perman- 
ent quarters, a room 25x65 feet was rented. It had 
formerly been used by a newspaper for a composing 
room. The reconstruction was done by the members 
and the work accomplished shows the enthusiasm with 
which draftsmen work when it is for a home for their 
club. A competition decided the plan and color scheme. 
The walls and ceilings had to be washed, white-washed 
and tinted. It took four "scrubbings" to clean Ше 
floor. Besides this preliminary work done, all the par- 
titions, plate rail, benches, etc., were made by the mem- 
bers, and for the past two months about fifteen members 
have devoted Saturday afternoons, evenings and Sur: 
days to the work. The materials were furnished by 
friends of the club. The work has paid, as beside hav- 
ing a home for the club, and an atelier, through an en- 
ergetic entertainment committee, membership has іп- 
creased, and the club is in better shape than for several 
years; proving that no matter how high the club dues, 
draftsmen will support a club if they have an active and 
progressive organization. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FLATS, URBAN HOUSES, AND COTTAGE HOMES; а 
companion volumn of “The British Home of To-day” and "The 
Modern Home.” An up-to-date book on modern British 
Architecture. Twenty-four pages in color, and ninety-six 
pages of black and white illustrations. Text by Frank T 
Vesity, Edwin T. Hall, Gerald C. Horsley and edited by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. Bound in Limp Art Linen. A. E, 
Armstrong & Son, New York. Price, Linen, $3.00. Paul 
Wenzel, distributor, 31 East 12th Street, New York. 


With over one hundred plates, a fifth of them in color, 
accurately reproduced from tke drawings of the best 
architectural colorists in Great Britain, one hundred and 
sixty pages, including the text, this volume is a worthy 
successor to the “British Homes,” which interested archi- 
tects everywhere a year ago. In the compilation of this 
selection of the best examples of English flats and subur- 
ban houses the writers show that they have not sought 
alone to reproduce the best exteriors, but the most practi- 
cal plans with the details of construction and mainten- 


ance, even to the renting price, being shown in elaborate 
illustration and text. As a ready reference to the prob- 
lem of flats the book places before the architectural pro- 
fession the best thought of the most advanced architects 
of England. The leading article is on “Flats from the 
Flat Dwellers’ Point of View," an equasion that is not 
always given sufficient consideration by the owner, who 
generally looks for financial returns and a low cost of 
construction. 

Not alone are the flats of England shown and dis- 
cussed, but those of France and Austria are also illus- 
trated in plates and described in the text. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One of the best proportioned and altogether gram- 
matical expressions of modern office building design on the 
Pacific coast is presented by the Security building at Los 
Angeles; Parkinson & Bergstrom, architects. The first 
and mezzanine floors are occupied by the Security Sav- 
ings Bank, the interiors of which were also designed by 
the architects of the building. In the photographs of the 
exterior, one shows in the distance the steel skeleton frame 
of the new Central building, now under construction by 
the same architects; and in the view down the street, 
the Alexandria Hotel, by Parkinson & Bergstrom, in- 
teriors of which have been shown in this journal, is in 
the foreground, with the Security building beyond. The 
photograph showing the upper stories of the Security 
building is taken from the roof of the Alexandria Hotel, 
the balustrade in the foreground being the parapet balus- 
trade above the cornice. 

Two excellent examples of modernized colonial are 
shown in the residences designed by William Channing 
Whitney, of Minneapolis, and Thomas S. Marr, of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The cottage and garage by Tallmadge & Watson of 
Chicago has novel features that are worth studying. The 
Happy combination of wood and the cement frieze, the 
latter a chrome ochre in shade, is attractive. The cost 
exclusive of architects’ fees was $4,560. 

One seldom sees a more perfect harmony obtained 
in design in combination with hillside and tall pines, than 
that of the Schmitz country house, “Sans Souci,” by 
Bebb & Mendel, of Seattle. 
an estate of sixty acres, and overlooks the islanded waters 


of Puget Sound. 


OBITUARY. 
JULIUS T. MELCHERS. 


‘The death of Julius T. Melchers, the sculptor, was 
announced from Detroit on January 14th. He was 84° 
years old. Mr. Melchers was a pupil of Misterman and 
was expatriated from Germany with Carl Schurz in 
1849 in connection with the revolutionary movement at 
that time, and was one of the first Germans to locate in 
Detroit. He was the father of Gari Melchers, the 
painter-sculptor. Mr. Melchers’ death recalls the many 
noted men the revolution sent to this country. Among 
them, beside Carl Schurz and Franz Seigle, the noted 
German leader in the Civil war, was Gustavus Adolphus: 
Aschbach, a civil engineer and the architect of the old 
Lehigh jail at Allentown, Penn., that for many years 
influenced, both in its architectural exterior and internal 
arrangement, the building of jails everywhere. 


The house is located upon | 
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ALEXANDERIA HOTEL 


SECURITY BUILDING 
THE SECURITY BUILDING AND ALEXANDERIA HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
PARKINSON AND BERGSTROM, ARCHITECTS 
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TENTH CONVENTION AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The suggestion has been offered that this 


A National country erect some suitable monument to 

рай te France or to the French people. It is a 
rance at г : . 

Washington timely suggestion and deserves considera- 


tion by Congress and the people general- 
ly. In Washington there is a monument to LaFayette and 
one to Rochambeau; there is a Lafayette Park and 
there is a plan afoot to егесі some memorial to L’Enfant, 
to whose genius the city of Washington owes its beau- 
tiful plan. But all these tributes are to individuals who 
helped us make history. So far we have done nothing 
really tangible to demonstrate our feelings toward Ше 
nation to which belonged those individuals and to whose 
friendship, recognition, moral, physical and financial sup- 
port in our hour of need we аге so deeply indebted. In- 
deed, it is not stretching the truth to state that it was to 
that nation’s friendliness we must attribute in great part 
our existence as a powerful and independent nation to- 
day. They say that republics are without gratitude. 15 
it not rather that the constant change of individuals in 
authority and the everlasting scramble for that authority 
merely make us forgetful of our social and sentimental 
obligations? 


The preliminary program of the Inter- 


International national Congress of Architects, which 


Cameron eH meets at Vienna May 18 to 24 next, in 
Architects j ў 3 3 : 
Program its relation to the discussion of architec- 


tural subjects 15 largely devoted to the 
continuation of those discussions on State Legislation, 
Competitions, Legal Qualifications, Preservation of Mon- 
uments, and Reinforced Concrete Construction, which so 
largely occupied the time of the meeting at London. The 
new subjects that will be taken up by the congress will 
discuss different phases in the public administration of the 
fine arts, and the kindred subject, the safeguarding of 
artistic interests in municipal building ordinances. [t 
seems to those who have had the congresses in charge 
that some modification of the business methods of the 
congress should be established, and that subject will also 
be discussed at the meeting at Vienna. Mr. George 
Okley Totten, of Washington, D. C., is the secretary 
for the United States, and, as it is hoped, that this coun- 
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try will be well represented, he should be communicated 
with in regard to details. There are many benefits of an 
international character that should be derived by the pro- 
fession from these congresses, and they can only be ob- 
tained by the attendance of those most conversant with 
the present trend of things architectural, and the congress 
given direction and force by their attendance upon its 
deliberations. 


An important and interesting competi- 


Interesting tion 15 announced by the board of trus- 
Competition for ее of the Western University of Penn- 
University 


sylvania at Pittsburg. While the prize 


Group Plans 
will be the designing and erection of the 
School of Mines, for which the sum of $175,000 will 
be expended, the competition plans will cover an entire 
group. The buildings of the University have heretofore 
been scattered in Allegheny and Pittsburg, but a new site 
of forty acres has been procured near Schenley Park in 
Pittsburg, and it is designed to erect thereon buildings to 
house all departments of the University. “The program 
has been placed in the hands of Professor Warren P. 
Laird, of the School of Architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The competition is open to architects gen- 
erally, but three outside of Pittsburg have been invited 
to compete and will be paid $1,000 each for their ser- 
vices, while another three standing highest in the com- 
petition will each receive the same amount. 


Another competition offered by а uni- 
The University of versity that should attract attention from 


pe - architects generally is that offered by 
Competition the University of Minnesota for the se- 


lection of a general plan for the laying 
out of its grounds and buildings. While the University 
has existed over thirty years, it has but recently realized 
that a general plan should have been adopted at the 
start. The recent acquisition of a large additional ter- 
ritory has decided the Board of Regents to adopt a defi- 
nite plan and secure an architect who will give an 
aesthetic as well as a practical solution of the problem. 
The competition is open to all accredited architects who 
choose to notify the board of their intention to compete; 
the drawings will be sealed, and adjudicated by an ad- 
visory board of architects, and cash prizes will be award- 
ed immediately upon the conclusion of the competition. 
While the fact that the University is controlled by the 
state, and future buildings depend upon appropriations, 
the Board of Regents are desirous of acting in good faith 
and the competition is recommended as professional in 
every particular. In fact, the program so fully sets forth 
each intention of the board and meets every professional 
requirement, that it is one of the best competition pro- 


grams we have seen, and its authors should be rewarded 
by receiving plans from the best architects and landscape 
experts in the country. 


It is worthy of note that on January 28, 
at a dinner attended by William R. 
Mead, president of the New York 
Chapter of the Institute, Sir Caspar Pur- 
don-Clark, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum; Frank D. Millet, director of the American 
School of Architecture at Rome, and others, the presi- 
dent of the American group of the Societie des Archi- 
tectes Diplomes par le Government de France, presented 
a medal to the mayor of New York, Mr. George 3. 
McClellan, in recognition of his work in beautifying the 
city. It is true that this presentation and dinner tendered 
the mayor is rather a mark of approval of his attitude 
toward municipal architecture and civic beauty than be- 
cause of any large amount of work accomplished, and 
it is yet to be shown how far an unselfish and uninflu- 
enced interest has been behind his efforts. One distinct 
act to his credit, however, is the appointment of a city 
improvement commission and his endorsement of its plans 
for the improvement of the city. 


Promotion of 
Civic Plans by 
the Mayor 
of New York 


The co-operation of 
the heads of civic government is so unusual that it is well 
to encourage the slightest degree of interest shown. But 
it must be understood that a mayor can only promote 
during his term of office. It lies with the civic societies 
to concentrate upon one general plan, and with the co- 
operation of the people, see that it is adhered to and 
рив ед to a conclusion through the many administrations 
that may come and go in the interim. 


That body of enthusiastic business men 
A Move Toward in Minneapolis, the Publicity Club, have 
ھا‎ adopted a motto for the city that is an 
Minneapolis | assertion in Из reading, but an implied 
promise as well. “Minneapolis Makes 
Good” is the shibboleth under which her greatness is 
to be augmented in the future. The motto is strangely 
like that of Cleveland, and if it does for Minneapolis 
what it has accomplished in the city by the lake, it is 
well chosen. So far it has only meant that Minneapolis 
products are honestly made and merchanted, but it is 
hoped that, as in Cleveland, the motto will mean that the 
city must become a recognized leader in art as well as 
in commerce. ‘That it has a dignity of aspect, a cleanli- 
ness of environment to sustain in order to “make good.” 
That it will fall short of this end is certain, though it 
be healthy, wealthy, and wise, if it has not a civic spirit 
that demands that it be beautiful as well. Architects 
of training instead of carpenters and plan-factory artists 
must design her residences; and the crackerjack-box-with- | 
a-sample-stuck-on-the-roof style of modern shacks that | 
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everywhere crowd the residence streets, must be aban- 
doned for those of brick or other permanent materials, in 
which harmony of proportion, color, and convenience is 
studied. There must be a civic center, with air, sunshine 
and flowers, and a vista of her best architectural creations. 
There must be frequent breathing places for the people, 
with clean streets, and the removal of delapidated struc- 
The Publicity 
Club by its motto assumes a responsibility in all these 
things that go to make a city that its citizens can be proud 


tures that are a fire and health menace. 


of as well as make money in. 


For the first time in the history of ex- 


Ты. positions іп the United States no money 
Yukon-Pacific 


Exposition 


is asked from the national government 
by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, by gift or loan to carry out the 
work. The government is only asked, as were the sep- 
arate states, to provide adequate exhibits and the build- 
ings for them. This appropriation can reasonably be 
made, for aside from the valuable results from such an 
exhibition to the people the appropriation balance is in 
its favor. Of the $28,752,251 the United States has 
contributed to expositions, only $485,000 has been spent 
west of the Rocky Mountains. This was the sum con- 
tributed to the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland. 
Of the appropriation of $1,175,000 asked for, $550,- 
000 is proportioned to the general government exhibit 
and building, $300,000 to Alaska, $150,000 to the 
Philippines, $125,000 to Hawaii, and $50,000 to the 
fisheries exhibit which will be included in the general ex- 
hibit of the government. As is unusual with expositions, 
the buildings will probably be finished and exhibits in- 
stalled by the opening day, June Ist, 1909. 


In reviewing a recently compiled report 


The Cost of on real estate values in the principal 
فیک‎ cities of the United States, published Бу 
in Twenty 

Cities the Seattle Real Estate Board, the com- 


parison of values of public utilities is not 
only interesting, but profitable. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing item to the people of Minneapolis is the charges of 
gas by the local company compared with other cities of 
the United States. The somewhat surprising fact is de- 
duced that gas costs more in Minneapolis than in any 
other city except Spokane, where local conditions prob- 
ably control. In a selection of twenty cities of compara- 
tive population the statistics show that Minneapolis not 
only pays the highest rate or $1.20 per thousand feet, 
but in only three cities is the charge above one dollar. Іп 
six of these cities it is one dollar, and in ten, or one-half 
the number, the price ranges from fifty to ninety cents, 
ard in seven of these at eighty cents or below. No one 
will for a moment suppose that the manufacture of gas 
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costs more in Minneapolis than in other cities. In Cin- 
cinnati it is produced and furnished to the consumer for 
50 cents. In Cleveland and also Duluth, 75 cents; in 
Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles and Milwaukee (about 
as great a diversification in location as can be found), the 
cost 15 80 cents; with Indianapolis 90 cents, and the six 


cities of Baltimore, Chattanooga, Denver, Memphis, 
Rochester and Seattle, at $1.00. Only St. Louis and 


Omaha are above these, at $1.10 and 81.15 respectively. 
The quality of the gas in Minneapolis is far below the 
average in most cities, and in the suburbs an inadequate 
pressure and a surplus of air adds to the general cost to 
the consumer. It is said that the gas company and the 
electric light company are controlled by the same stock- 
Folders, and if this is found to be a fact; and we hope 
that the publishing of these statistics will lead to an in- 
vestigation by the proper authorities, it would probably 
be found that gas could be sold to the people of Minne- 
apolis at eighty cents per thousand or lower, and still give 
a legitimate profit to the company. The net cost per 
thousand to make water gas is said to be about eleven 
cents. 


The press reports the exhibition of a 

Interference with scheme to "develop the МАП” at Wash- 
ake ees ington, fathered by a senator, drawn 
Plan by two well known draftsmen members 

of the Washington Architectural Club, 

and shown at a club exhibition. It seems singular that 
the club would, if this report is correct, lend its counten- 
ance to this or any other project that interferes with, or 
even varies from, that laid down by the Capitol Com- 
mission. The commission, which knows nothing of and 
has had nothing to do with this Hepburn project, is com- 
posed of men of undoubted ability who gave their time 
and experience to the planning of the future city, par- 
ticularly the Mall, and on the lines laid down by Wash- 
ington and L’Enfant. 
two draftsmen in the country or any senator who can 
possibly improve upon the plan of the National Commis- 
sion? If there were, its alteration should be approached 
with considerable hesitation. That plan is the best that 
can be evolved by this generation. 


Is it possible that there are any 


It’s importance will 
grow as it becomes the basis of future improvements. The 
bane of all such plans is that they are always liable to 
attack, and can be altered at any time by those who 
are momentarily clothed with a little brief authority, 
and none should know better than architects the inad- 
visability of interfering with a once carefully considered 
plan. The Washington Architectural Club should even 
discountenance the exhibition of tentative plans on this 
subject, though innocent of any purpose other than class 
Meanwhile, we think the plan of the Na- 
tional Commission at Washington will be carried out. 


instruction. 


4 
Ni 
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TWENTY-THIRD EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK. 


BY WILLIAM MARTIN AIKEN. 


ASN'T it Grant who said there was “по 
bad whiskey, but that some was better 
W than others." Well, no matter who it 
M was, thats about the way (it always 
REDA has been the way) with those exhibi- 
tions of the league; ever since the early days when Howdy 
Walker, Frank Bacon and 
Cass Gilbert, with Brun- 
er, Berg and Rich, used 
to hang up a lot of their 
latest European sketches— 
borrow some draperies 
from Baumgarten, some 
leather screens from Yan- 
dell, and a bit of wrought 
iron and a lantern from 
John Williams, and —send 
out cards. 

| Һе league was found- 
ed in 1881 and incorpo- 
rated in 1888, and though 
its membership has under- 
gone certain changes—be- 
ing composed of the first 
set of serious young archi- 
tectural draftsmen who 
bad traveled and sketched 
together ın Europe; then 
some clever artisans were 
added—and afterwards 
came a lot of painters and 
sculptors, until now its list 
includes {many names of 
national —and international 
— reputation in these three 
allied arts. 

Since the galleries of the 
Fine Arts Society in Fifty- 
seventh street have been 
used for these exhibitions 
the groups of architecture, 
painting and sculpture, 
landscape work, metal 
work, book covers, have 
each been assigned to dif- 
ferent rooms, until a year 
or two ago, when a lively, 
hustling committee thought 


“GREEK ART”. BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 


to occupy. Two years ago photographs of those masterly 
groups — Europe, Asia, Africa and America — by 
French, were shown with their appropriate background 
of the New York custom house by Cass Gilbert, and 
flanked by the typical figures of Italy and Spain modeled 
by Tonetti. Last year Geo. B. Post's designs for the 
College of the City of 
New York were surround- 
ed by terra cotta grotesques 
used in the ornament of 
that building, and the place 
of honor in the Vanderbilt 
gallery was occupied by a 
splendid decoration ot 


Blashfield’s. 


This year that position 
is again given to mural 
painting—a canvas glow- 
ing with color by Albert 
Herter, “Тїе Attributes 
of the Arts”; the elabora- 
tion in detail in some of the 
sumptuous draperies bring- 
ing out, however, rather 
too prominently the naked- 
ness of certain other fig- 
ures. French has again 
showed fine groups of stat- 
u a r y— Jurisprudence," 
and “Commerce” for the 
Federal building at Cleve- 
land, by A. W. Brunner. 
On the east and west walls 
of the larger gallery are 
many water color drawings 
of skyscrapers — the ren- 
dering, of which by Carl- 
ton Chapman and Birch 
Burdett Long, are certain- 
ly admirable. The de- 
sign of the Maryland In- 
stitute by Fell and Corbett 
is awarded the medal of 
excellence from the New 
York Chapter of Archi- 
tects for work erected with- 
in the past five years—this 
rendering is also by Long. 


BY KENYON COX 


the public might be inter- The competitive drawings, 


ested in seeing some of these objects brought together and also the latest study, for St. Thomas’ Church, by 
more nearly in the relations they were actually intended Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, shows a Gothic design in 
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which both English and French types contribute in in- 
spiration to a memorable ecclesiastical edifice. Photo- 
graphs of a severely classic tomb by Carrere and Hast- 
ings, a group of picturesque country houses by Grosvenor 
Atterbury, sckool buildings by Falmer and Hornbostel, 
and an orphan asylum by Delano and Aldrich skow 
excellent taste in composition and proportion. 


In these days of hurry and rush it is very refreshing 
to find even an occasional example of careful drawing; 
on either side of the doorway leading from this main 
gallery to the one next south of it are several foreign 
sketches done in pencil by Vernon Howe Bailey, which 
have an atmosphere quite unique and individual. But, 
altogether, the most artistic and thoroughly delightful of 
the entire exhibition are the twenty-five figure studies for a 
decoration in the College of the City of New York, by 
Blashfield, whose work is suggestive of the masters of 
the Renaissance and well worth a trip to New York to 
see and to study. 


There are designs for several police stations and fire 
houses; for an important public bath, a borough hall and 
a state capitol; a scheme for the improvement of an en- 
tire section of a city; each of which show such earnest- 
ness and conscientious study as to impress those having 
any civic pride with a degree of enthusiasm that is most 
encouraging for the future of architecture in this country. 

Photographs of the decorative work of LaFarge and 
of Siddons Mowbray; models of the series of figures for 
the Brooklyn Academy of Sciences by Herbert Adams, 
Kenyon Cox, John Gelert, Charles Kech and others (un- 
der the general direction of French); a group for the 
McKinley Memorial at Philadelphia, began by Charles 
A. Lopez and completed (after his death) by Isidore 
Konti; cartoons for stained glass, specimens for pottery, 
gates of bronze, lanterns of wrought iron—each of these 
have their place in contributing to the success of this very 
interesting exhibition. 


In the annual competitions the gold medal was not 
awarded this year—the work submitted being below the 
standard of merit required by the committee; the silver 
medal was given to Herman Kahle; the President’s prize 
went to Hugo Ballin, for mural painting, with special 
mention to Anna T. Lang. The Henry O. Avery prize 
of $50.00 to Chas. Cary Ramsey. For the first time 
there was a special prize of $300.00 for the collabora- 
‘ive work of architect, painter and sculptor. The trio 
of Gertrude Venderbilt Whitney, scuptor; Hugo Ballin, 
Painter, and Grosvenor Atterbury, architect, although 
considered the most meritorious, was placed “Hors Con- 
cours," as one of them happened to be on the jury; 
therefore the prize was given to Evelyn B. Longman, 
sculptor; Milton H. Bancroft, painter, and Henry Ba- 
con, architect. 


Photographs are shown of the best work of the French 
students at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, for the 
“Prix de reconnaissance des Architects Americaines,” 
which prize is given by Americans who have profited 
by the generous hospitality of the French government in 
their professional education. 


In a room on the second floor are displayed many large 
drawings by students in the Architectural Department of 
Columbia, Cornell, University of Pennsylvania, etc. 


Of nearly seven hundred exhibits this report can give 
but a brief outline of what may be seen this year, and 
while there are some which fall below the high standard 
fixed by the committee, there are still more which are 
meritorious, but are omitted here through lack of space. 
These exhibits are not confined exclusively to members 
of the league (their admission being passed upon by the 
commmittee which changes each year), but non-members 
cannot compete for the prizes which are offered. Ос- 
casionally there have been western exhibitors. It is 
hoped that since this is the one annual gathering of the 
works of architects, painters and sculptors and landscape 
architects, that in due time many others will assist in 
these opportunities for the education of the public, and 
by their contributions to future exhibitions that this may 
become actually what it should be—a national exhibition, 
with adequate representation from all parts of the country. 


THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL ۸5 
BY F. W. FITZPATRICK 
اس‎ UR GRAVE ам potent signors of the 
House branch of the National Legisla- 
O ture are just moving into their new office 
home, while a similar building for the 
Senate is being pushed to completion 
nearby, both buildings being, metaphorically speaking, un- 
der the shadow of the Capitol's beautiful dome. And 
both buildings ought to be of more than passing interest 
to the WESTERN ARCHITECT, for it might be termed 
the foster-father, or stepfather-in-law, or some other such 
involved parental relation to those buildings. 

Eight years ago, in the ordinary course of my cranki- 
ness, І suggested that a great States-building ought to be 
erected here in Washington, a grand hall for inaugurals 
and conventions forming part of it and the other of its 
leading features was an office for every Senator and Rep- 
resentative here. The present editor of the WESTERN 
ARCHITECT, then at the helm of another architectural 
journal, thought well enough of the scheme to exploit it 
and had me enlarge upon the first idea and evolve sug- 
gestive sketches. From that beginning the thing grew in 
the esteem of the people, the dailies and other papers 
took it up, advocated it and said it ought to materialize. 
But the various “‘watch-dogs of the treasury,” in and out 
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of Congress, poo-hooed the scheme апа reviled me, its 
author. I was a dreamer of dreams and extravagancies, 
and our honored friend from Illinois, the great Cannon, 
boomed forth, declaring it was all rot, and undemocratic, 
and he'd see to it that Congressmen would indulge in no 
such frills as special and elaborate offices being provided 
for them at the country’s expense, etc., etc. 


Yet, time goes merrily on, and with it many mutations 
of things as well as of ideas. The one grand scheme of 
combined hall and offices and all that sort of thing has 
never materialized. True, but there is a project afoot 
for a great hall being built here and these two office 
buildings for Congress are no longer ideas but realities— 
and the Honorable Joseph Cannon is the chairman of 
their building committee! 


The designers of these two structures deserve the high- 
est praise in that they have fully grasped their problems 
and made those buildings, big and important as they are, 
subservient to and dominated by the capitol. ‘There has 
been no attempt to make them compete with the major 
structure, and the names of those designers should be 
graven deep in our hearts. Few men with those oppor- 
tunities would have resisted the temptation to "spread" 
themselves, and crown their structures with fine domes 
that would have shown the people what they could do. 


Externally the buildings are modest, as I say, appar- 
ently what they really are, auxiliaries or adjuncts to the 
capitol. They are well-built, they have been kept within 
reasonable bounds of expenditure, yet much elaboration 
kas been indulged in. There has been no scandal at- 
tached, and more than ordinary progress has been made. 
Everyone interested merits the highest praise. 

The accompanying technical description and ¡llustra- 
tions have been supplied the WESTERN ARCHITECT by 


the obliging chief-draftsman in charge of the work, Mr. 
Oscar Wenderoth. 


The new office building for the House of Representa- 
tives is located on a square immediately southeast of the 
Capitol building. The square is bounded by B street, 
New Jersey avenue, First street and C street southeast, 
and the building occupies the entire square with the fol- 
lowing frontages: 476 ft. 2 in. on B street, 470 ft. | in. 
on New Jersey avenue, 452 ft. 6 in. on First street, and 
348 ft. 9 in. on C street. These make a total frontage 
of 1,747 ft. 6 in., or approximately one-third mile. 

The B street and New Jersey avenue fronts have been 
set back from the curb 55 ft. 3 in. and the space between 
the sidewalk and the building will be devoted to terraces, 
to give the structure an adequate architectural setting. 

The building is planned in the form of a hollow square, 
the open part in the center being a court nearly 300 feet 
in diameter. In conformity with the design of the Cap- 
itol building, the principal front of the House office build- 
ing, which is illustrated in this issue, shows three stories 
above ground, but the grade falls away so rapidly that 


the rear front is five stories above ground, the lowest 
story being the sub-basement on a level with the street 
and court. 

The offices on each floor are arranged in a double 
row, separated by a corridor 12 feet wide. ‘The outer 
rows of offices face the four streets while the inner rows 
open on the court. Four stories are devoted to offices, 
the first, second, third and fourth. The sub-basement, 
or cellar, is given up to storage and other purposes con- 
nected with the administration and operation of the build- 
ing. ٦ 
The offices average 6ا23‎ feet deep and 16 feet wide 
and there are 397 of them. The present membership 
of the House, 60th Congress, is 396 (members and dele- 
gates), so that there is one office for each. 

In addition to the office rooms, 14 large rooms have 
been set aside for the possible use of committees which 
may be moved to the new building from the Capitol. 

Each office room is floored with cement, laid off in 
squares, the walls are finished in buff plaster, “запа fin- 
ish," and the cornice and ceiling in smooth white plaster. 

The wood finish consists of a baseboard and near the 
ceiling, a picture moulding, with architraves around the 
doors. There is no wood finish around the windows, the 
plaster being turned in against the window frame. The 
woodwork is painted white and the doors are mostly of 
mahogany. 

At the corridor end of each room are two flues, one 
each side the doorway, enclosed in terra cotta. One of 
these is a heat flue, by means of which the office room 
is supplied with tempered fresh air through a register near 
the ceiling. The room is ventilated by drawing out the 
air through a register in the other flue, placed near the 
floor and concealed under a lavatory. One flue being 
near the ceiling and the other near the floor will cause a 
constant circulation of the air which enters the room 
through the heat flue. To avoid drafts, the system has 
been so designed and the sizes of the flues so proportioned 
that a very large quantity of moderately heated air can 
be introduced at a very slow rate, thus reversing the usual 
method of delivering to the room a minimum quantity of 
burned-up air at a very high velocity. Го overcome the 
tendency of the large expense of glass in the window of 
each room to lower the temperature and thus create 
drafts, there has been provided a steam radiator in each 
window recess. These radiators being regulated inde- 
pendently of each other, it is possible for the occupant 
of any one room to control the temperature of that room 
in accordance with his own preferences. 

The lavatory with which each room is equipped is 
placed against the ventilation flue at the corridor end of 
the room, all supply and waste piping being run inside 
the flue. These lavatories are supplied with hot and cold 
water, and, through a separate fixture, with ice water. 

Against the heat flue is placed the telephone as well 
as the outlet to which will ultimately be connected the 
call-bell system. This system will ring a bell in each 
office room, coincident with the ringing of the “legislative 
bell” in the Capitol building. 

All electric wires run in the heat flue. Both the heat 
and vent flues are accessible from the attic, so that re 
pairs and alterations to wiring and piping can be made 
without disturbing the plastering or other finish in M 
of the rooms. 
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Each room is lighted with a bracket light over the 
lavatory, another over the telephone, and two chandeliers. 
Іп addition, there are six outlets covered by nickel plated 
brass plates, in the baseboard. Into these outlets, plugs 
carrying electric wires, can be inserted. This system will 
enable the occupant of a room to have a desk light, no 
matter where he places his desk. It results, also, in 
freeing the walls of brackets, which could not be located 
just where they would suit the varying requirements of the 
occupants of the different rooms and which would also 
interfere with the placing of the necessary bookcases and 
fling cabinets against tke walls. 

The wiring of the rooms for lighting has been very 
carefully planned. The ceiling lights, the brackets on 
the end walls and tke baseboard outlets in any one room 
are on four different "circuits." This means no one room 
can be plunged in darkness unless all four circuits "burn 
змі" at the same time. This would be such an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that it may be said that it is im- 
possible for any room to be deprived of light, short of 
а breakdown in the power plant. As all the apparatus 
,n the latter will be in duplicate, it would be necessary 
for the entire plant to go to pieces before the office build- 
'ng could be put out of commission. 

There will be three places of interest in the building 
which will be somewhat elaborate architecturally. These 
зіасез are the rotunda, tke main stair and the conference 
‘oom, back of the latter. 

The rotunda is at the corner of B street and New 
Jersey avenue and is entered directly from above the 
itreet as a sort of large vestibule from which radiate on 
ather side the В street and New Jersey avenue corridors. 
Between the radiating lines of the corridors will be seen 
he main stair, and, back of this, the entrance to the con- 
‘erence room. 

Tke rotunda will extend from tke street, or second 
се floor through the entire height of the building, termi- 
iating with a dome under the roof. Architecturally, the 
'otunda consists of a circle of 18 marble columns stand- 
ng on a circular marble arzade, all enclosed in a circular 
wall or shel]. On the center line of the columns, the ro- 
unda has a diameter of 57 feet 4 inches, while the diam- 
ster of tke encircling wall is 75 feet 6 inches. 
| The height of the rotunda from the first floor to the 
brown, or "eye," of the paneled dome is 68 feet. From 
his it will be seen that this rotunda will be of much 
;maller dimensions than tke rotunda in the Capitol build- 
ng. 

Immediately back of the rotunda is a circular corridor 
'onnecting the B street ard the New Jersey avenue cor- 
idors, and back of this is the main stair. This stair is 
eally double, that is, it consists of two stair cases facing 
jach other and connected by a landing or passage by 
neans of which the conference room is reached. The 
tair is what is known as an “intramural stair,” that is, 
jetween the walls, after the manner of the monumental 
taircases of the Italian Renaissance. 

The conference room, back of the main stair, is on 
he third floor of the building and is 86 feet long by 54 

eet wide. This room overlooks the court of the build- 
ag on which its five large windows open. This room 
5 designed to be used for public hearings before commit- 
ees of the House whenever such hearings are largely 
ittended. The over-crowded condition of the Capitol 


building makes additional accommodations of this kind 
absolutely necessary. The room can also be used for the 
holding of caucuses. 

The conference room is directly accessible to the pub- 
lic by means of the “intramural stai" and by public 
elevators, while for members of the House there are 
private stairs and elevators. These latter connect with 
the cloak rooms and smoking rooms adjoining the con- 
ference room. All these arrangements are in duplicate, 
so that the majority and the minority may be equally 
served. 

On the floor below the conference room, there is space 
available for a post office with accommodations for tele- 
graph office and a public telephone station. Below that 
will be the barber shop for use of members. On the 
second office floor, at the southwest corner of the build- 
ing space has been set aside for a dining room with its 
serving room, while around the corner, on C street, a cafe 
may be provided. Тһе kitchen will be in the cellar. 
The dining-room will seat 150 persons and the cafe 100 
more. 

In addition to the entrances at New Jersey avenue and 
B street, already alluded to, there is an entrance on the 
street level at First and B streets, near the library of 
Congress. There are other entrances on the first floor 
level, at New Jersey avenue and C street, and at First 
and C streets. In addition to these there are entrances 
on the court at the level of C street. 

Because of the unusual dimensions of the building, it 
was necessary to devote considerable study to the disposi- 
tion of elevators and staircases, in order that these might 
be arranged so as to provide ample facilities. With this 
end in view, there have been distributed through the build- 
ing eight staircases and twelve elevators, which, it is 
thought, will meet all the demands both of the members 
of the House and such of the public as have occasion 
to visit the building. The staircases are so arranged that 
the windows which light them will assist in lighting the 
long corridors which separate the rows of offices. 

The exterior of the building is classic in design. [t 
suggests in its general division of parts the Garde Meuble 
on the Place de Їа Concorde, Paris, while the pavilions 
are modeled on those of the Colonnade du Louvre. Archi- 
tecturally the front is divided into two parts, the lower 
story, constituting a “rusticated base on which, extend- 


ing through the two upper stories, is the colonnade, sur- 


mounted by its entablature and balustrade. Each column 
is 29 feet high, 3 feet 5 inches in diameter, and rests on 
a base or pedestal, 3 feet high. 

When the Senate office building is completed, it will 
be seen that the two office buildings and the Capitol 
building make one composition. In designing the two 
office buildings, this object has been constantly kept in 
mind. The two fronts of each building as seen from 
the Capitol plaza are identical in size and design. The 
height of the buildings has been restricted that they may 
not overpower the Capitol, and they have been kept 
simple in design, without pediments, domes or other ac- 
centuated points of architectural interest, any of which, 
it was felt, would detract from the effect of the Capitol 
building. This does not mean that the office buildings 
are uninteresting by any means. The long colonnade is 
impressive and the pavilions are full of interest, while any 
one who studies the buildings at close range will find 
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sufficient ornament and other detail, judiciously placed 
го as to heighten the general ‘effect. 

The long unbroken cornice lines of the office buildings, 
leading up naturally to the Capitol building, and from 
thence to the great dome, the crowning and dominating 
unit in the group, will all conduce to the desired effect of 
making the Capitol building still more imposing and 
effective. 

The building is of old-fashioned masonry construc- 
tion as distinguished from the “skeleton” type now usually 
employed in the construction of office buildings and “sky- 
scrapers.” The walls are faced with stone, “backed 
ар” with brick and the floors are carried on steel beams 
resting on the stone-faced exterior, and the solid brick in- 
terior walls. Between the beams is the floor construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete. The contract for the ex- 
terior stonework and the rotunda and main stair Was 
awarded to B. A. £ G. N. Williams of New York 
City. The В street and New Jersey avenue fronts 
are faced with South Dover, N. Y., marble, the C 
street and First street fronts are faced with Georgia 
marble, the court fronts with Bedford, Ind., limestone 
on а base-course of granite, and the rotunda is of South 
Dover, N. Y., marble. This is the largest single cut- 
stone contract ever executed in this country, and called 
for the furnishing and setting of between 285,000 and 
290,000 cubic feet of stone. The amount of contract 
was over $1,100,000. 

The government furnished the brick, cement and sand 
required in backing up tke stonework and in constructing 
the interior walls, ard contracted for the labor of laying 
the brick. 

The construction of the House office building is un- 
der the personal supervision of the superintendent of the 
Capitol building and grounds. All drawings required in 
the construction of the building were made in a draft- 
ing room near tke site of the work, subject to the criticism 
of the consulting architect, Mr. Thomas Hastings, of the 
firm of Carrere and Hastings, New York. 

The building was erected under the direction of a 
commission of the following members of the House of 
Representatives: Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Illinois; Hon. 
William Р. Hepburn, lowa; Hon. James D. Richard- 
son, Tennessee. James G. Courts, secretary of the com- 
mission; Elliott Woods, superintendent United States 
Capitol building and grounds, superintendent of construc- 
tion. Thomas Hastings, New York, consulting archi- 
tect. Oscar Wenderoth, head draftsman, House and 
Senate office buildings, in charge of drafting room. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Columbia Union Apartments at Los Angeles, 
California, by Fernand Parmentier, architect, W. W. 
McGillin, owner, are three-story and basement, frame, 
plastered on outside with cement plaster over pine lath 
laid diagonally in two layers. Exterior dimensions, one 
Fundred twenty-seven feet by one hundred ten feet; court 
in center from front forty-two feet by sixty-six feet. The 
floor plans show the general arrangement of forty-two 
apartments of two, three and four rooms each. ‘| he din- 
ing rooms are equipped with a disappearing bed under 
each buffet, which makes them convertible into bed rooms. 
The interior finish is in slash grain Oregon pine. There 
is one general entrance and lobby for the entire build- 


ing, besides service entrances for every pair of apart- 
ments. The basement contains a ball room forty by 
sixty-six feet, boiler room, trunk room and large laundry. 
All other features are self-explanatory from the floor 
plans, etc. The third floor plan is practically a repeti- 
tion of second floor. The building has steam heat and 
kot and cold water supply to all plumbing fixtures, such 


as lavatories, kitchen sinks, and bath tubs. Each aparı- | 


ment is equipped with two telephones, beside call bells 
to the office and each apartment is fully equipped and 
furnished for housekeeping. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE А. № 
OF A. FOR 1908-1909. 


The Committee on University Fellowship in the Archi- 
tectural League of America, Emil Lorch, chairman, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, announce that Harvard University of- 
fers to members of the Architectural League of America 
three scholarships in architecture. These scholarships аге 
divided into two classes—Class A. One scholarship 
which is restricted to those who can pass the entrance 
examinations of Harvard College. Class B— Two 
scholarships for special students for which there 18 no 
examination, but a competition in architectural design to 
select the holders. 

Class A. Scholarship is to regular students for one 
year, with the possibility of re-appointment for a second 
year, conditioned upon the record of the student made at 
the University. In order to pass the examination candi- 
dates should be graduates of a good high school or have 
an equivalent preparation. In June Harvard University 
kolds examinations for admission in the principal cities 
of this country. The entrance examinations for this year 


are held from June 22d to June 27th, inclusive. These | 


regular entrance examinations will be taken by Class A 
candidates and the scholarships will be awarded to the 
student who passes with the highest standing. For a list 
of the subjects of the examination, the places of same for 
this year, and for other information regarding admission 
to Harvard College write for pamphlet to Mr. J. С. 
Hart, secretary, Cambridge, Mass. This officer will, 
upon request, also serd copies of recent examination pa- 
pers. Each club secretary will also have a copy of the 
above pamphlet regarding admission. Applications for 
such examinations should be sent to that officer of Har- 
vard University by April 1, and by this date the chairman 
of the Department of Architecture, Harvard University, 
should receive applications for the scholarship, such ap- 
plication being approved by the secretary of the Archi- 
tectural Club of which the applicants are members, and 
applications from individual members being approved by 
the permanent secretary. Candidates for the above 


scholarship would do well to review carefully those sub- 


jects in which they are to be examined. 


Class С. comprises two scholarships for special stu- 
dents, each for one year, will be awarded upon the result 


of a competition in architectural design, on a program 
prepared by the Architectural Department of Harvard 
University. The competition in the various cities will 
be conducted by the league through the organizations 
affiliated with it, and will be judged by the professor of 
architecture of Harvard University and a Boston archi- 
tect selected by the league. Provision will be made for 
individual members of the league. 
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Candidates for the above should notify the chairman 
of the Committee on University Scholarships by April | 
of their intention to take part in the competition. This 
competition will be opened by a preliminary sketch to 
be made on Saturday, May 2d. One week will be al- 
lowed for making the final drawings. Directions regard- 
ing the conditions under which these drawings are to be 
made, their size and the manner of sending them will 
be issued later. These scholarships entitle their holders 
to free tuition in Harvard University during the periods 
stated above, the cost of -such tuition otherwise being 
$150 per year. 

It is hoped that a large number of men will avail 
themselves of the splendid opportunity presented by the 
above. Further information may be had from the chair- 
man. 

The Architectural League of America also has a for- 
elgn or traveling scholarship, for information regarding 
which apply to Professor Percy Ash, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Traveling Scholarship, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 


‚ ASSOCIATIONS. 
WASHINGTON CHAPTER, A. 1. A. 


At the monthly meeting of the Washington State 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, held at 
Tacoma on February 8th, an interesting competition was 
offered the draftsmen of the state by the chapter. 

Prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars, and ап honor- 
able mention, are offered for the best design for “A sea- 
side Fotel for Puget Sound." The drawings are to be 
submitted within six weeks of the date of this meeting, 
and are to be adjudicated by a committee of. architects 
appointed by the chapter. No limit to cost or size of 
structure is placed, giving a free rein to the draftsman's 
imagination and skill. Sketch plans and perspective only 
are required. 

An interesting paper was read by Harland Thomas on 
"Japanese Art," who has just returned from a visit to 
Japan. 

The next monthly meeting of the chapter will be held 
at Seattle on March 5th, when Frederick Heath, of 
Seattle, will read a paper on “Опи Plans of Schools.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE NEW YORK ARCHITECT No.1,January, 1908. Edited 

by Don Barber, Architect. Published at New York. $10.00. 

In welcoming the latest and most artistically ornate ar- 
rival upon the field of architectural literature, it is not 
deemed amiss to point out that a knowledge of archi- 
tecture 1s not all that pertains to the purveying of archi- 
tectural information, either illustrative or descriptive. In 
the selection of correct examples for illustration, it is hard 
to see how an architect in regular practice, trained as he 
must be in some particular school, more or less wedded 
to some particular "style," can serve to the profession 
in general just those things that will meet with their like- 
wise trained tastes on other lines. But the architect- 
editor is much more necessary to success than he who as 
a pure business man seeks to publish an acceptible archi- 
tectural journal. The latter does not, and never can, 
know the wants of the profession or how to best cater 
to them. Не knows nothing of the traditions or the prog- 
ress of the art architectural; and in his text will make 


such aggregrious errors as that noted recently in the 
Nestor of architectural publications, which announced the 
death of a man as a supervising architect who never held 
that office. But that journal is now controlled by busi- 
ness men who did not think it necessary to retain the ser- 
vices of the oldest and most capable architectural editor 
the country has known; an error that is more remarkable 
when made with the knowledge of the results of this pol- 
icy to another once successful journal, since it was man- 
aged from a similar view point. 

The New York Architect seems to commence with a 
recognition of a duty to perform, and that it can only be 
fulfilled by a guiding hand fully conversant with the 
needs of the architect, working hand in hand with a busi- 
ness office which only claims to know how to produce 
and merchant the journal. The architectural journal 
that does this will succeed; and that which ignores the 
fact that an intimate knowledge of the profession as a 
whole (and through long association is conversant with 
It In an intimate way) is as necessary to its success as a 
good business management, will fail. The architectural 
Journal to succeed must be like the profession it serves; 
a mingling of artistic ability and business sense; but the 
former must dominate. This new venture in the archi- 
tectural field seems to understand tkis, and we need not 
wish it success, as it will succeed; as surely as that the 
journal that does not and will not, must sooner or later be 
deserted by its architectural clientele. Тһе first number 
which has been issued is rather more a portfolio than a 
journal, containing less than five pages of text. The illus- 
trations which are entirely devoted to the new Plaza 
Hotel are in a rich sepia reproduced by photogravure. 
This is evidently not the gelatine process, but has the feel- 
ing of the copper plate of Goupeil, and is artistic to a 
degree. The advertising pages are also reproduced by 
the same process, and as a whole the New York Archi- 
tect represents the aristocracy of architectural journalism, 
and is a fitting exponent of the best architectural forms, 
set in an artistic typography. 

HOW TO READ PLANS. A simple, practical explanation of 
the meaning of the various lines, marks, symbols, and devices 
used оп working drawings so that they can be correctly fol- 


lowed by the workman. By Charles С. Peker., Illustrated. 
Industrial Publication Co., New York, 1908. Price, 50 cents. 


A small book of sixty pages with forty-three drawings 
explanatory of the text, bound in cloth, this volume in a 
plain and practical manner explains the meaning of the 
conventional figures and lines upon structural drawings. 
It includes a set of elevations, plans and details of a six- 
room frame house. To building mechanics who have 
rot had advantages in drawing or planning to tke car- 
penter who wishes to leave the bench for the more ad- 


“vanced work of the builder, it is a valuable assistant. 


Up to 1750 England drew her raw material for hy. 
draulic limes chiefly from Italy in the shape of volcanic 
tufa. Then a substitute was found in the Sheppey 
stones of the London clay. In 1796 Parker took a pat- 
ent on these Sheppey stone cements, which he called Ro- 
тап cement. ‘This name is still used for cements burned 
from natural cement stones. Smeaton made use of a 
Glamorgan limestone for his Eddystone lighthouse of 
1756, which had good hydraulic properties. | Vicat, in 
1818, found the proper proportions in which limestone 
and clay should be mixed to yield a hydraulic limestone. 
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OBITUARY. 
THOMAS TILLEY. 


With the death of Thomas Tilley, which occurred at 
Chicago, on February ЇЇ, at the age of seventy-four, 
passes the oldest architect in that city, not only from 
point of service in the profession, but from residence there. 
In fact, Mr. Tilley belonged to another generation, an 
even his works as an architect have disappeared through 
the great fire of '71 or by being demolished since to make 
room for more modern structures. Mr. Tilley was born 
in England and came to Chicago with his parents in 
1837, and therefore had been a resident for over seventy 
years. He was thus connected with its growth from the 
days when it was a mere village located on a muddy 
creek, the outlet of a succession of ponds and sloughs, to 
the time when it took its place as the second city in the 
country and one of the most noted in the world. Тһе 
firm to which he belonged, Tilley, Armstrong & Lang- 
hurst, has long been forgotten by all but the oldest prac- 
titioners. 

Mr. Tilley came into particular prominence in the 
early seventies, when the courthouse, which has just been 
replaced by a modern structure, was competed for. He 
won the competition fairly, and with a design that, as the 
writer remembers it, would be a credit to any architect of 
the present day. But political chicanery, and the neces- 
sity for having an architect who could be controlled by 
those who desired to make the building a costly pile, 
without regard to its subsequent use, secured the rejection 
of his plans. 

He was a practitioner of strict professional views, who 
lived before his time, and because he could not make 
the high code of ethics to which he adhered, fit with the 
underhand methods and grafting that met him on every 
hand, particularly in public work, he retired from the 
field of large work, and contented himself with a modest 
practice in a far western state. Chicago paid for its in- 
justice to this architect by having its county affairs trans- 
acted for over thirty years in a building that from its 
inception was everything that such a structure should not 
be, and finally, when it was falling with its own weight, 
was obliged to raze it, and build a better struciure. As 
a pioneer architect of Chicago, and one who was thor- 
oughly professional in days when such conduct was rare, 
Mr. Tilley deserves some memorial from the profession in 
Chicago. He served in the Civil War, was an honored 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic, and was 
buried with services under its auspices. 


RAPHAEL GUSTAVINO. 


In the death of Raphael Gustavino, which occurred 
at Ashville, North Carolina, on February 2, the archi- 
tectural profession has lost a valued member and one 
who occupied a unique position. While the designer of 
notable churches throughout the country, it is through 
bis invention, the “Gustavino Arch," that he has become 
generally known to the profession both here and abroad. 
At the time of his death he was living at his country 
place at Black Mountain, near Ashville. In that city 
he was much interested in the construction of the St. 
Lawrence church, which he designed and to the cost of 
which he had contributed largely, and for which he had 
designed one of his largest span domes. Мі. Gustavino 
was an accomplished musician, and at the time of his 


death was engaged in the composition of a mass to be 
sung at the completion of the church. His arch will live 
as a memorial to him longer than the designing of many 
structures, as it makes possible the construction of domes 
of greater size, and is more plastic in meeting design re- 
quirements, than any other known method. Mr. Gusta- 
vino was fifty-five years of age at his death. Не leaves 
a wife and two sons, one the architect of the same name. 


MISS HARRIET G. HOSMER. 


Harriet G. Hosmer, who as a sculptor had gained a 
fame which extended over two continents, died Febru- 
ary 215, in Watertown, Massachusetts, in her seventy- 
eighth year. She was one of the foremost American 
sculptors, and many notable examples of her art stand 
as memorials to her acknowledged ability. 

Harriet С. Hosmer was born in Watertown, оп 
Oct. 9, 1830. Her father, Dr. Hiram Hosmer, was a 
well-known physician. She received her education at 
Lenox and studied art in Boston, under Stevenson. These 
lessons were followed by the study of anatomy with her 
father, supplemented by a course in the St. Louis Medi- 
cal College. 

In 1852-53 she studied in Rome under John Gibson, 
modeling from the antique. In the summer of 1851 she 
began her first original work, a bust of “Hesper.” In 
1855 Miss Hosmer produced an original statue of 
"Puck," which proved so popular that she received or- 
ders for nearly thirty copies. 

While in Gibson's studio she modeled her original 
heads, “Daphne” and “Медиа,” executed for Samuel 
Appleton of Boston; “Beatrice Cenci,” in the public 
library at St. Louis; and in 1855 her first full-size figure, 
“Оепопе.” 

Miss Hosmer's most ambitious work was her colossal 
statue of “Zenobia in Chains,” completed in 1859, and 
now in the British Museum. Her bronze statue of 
Tkomas Н. Benton is in Lafayette Park, St. Louis. 
The “Sleeping Faun,” exhibited in Paris іп 1867, is one 
of her best works. It has a companion piece, known as 
the “Waking Faun.” 

The fountain in Central Park, New York City, and 
the heroic statue of “Queen Isabella of Castile,” unveiled 
in San Francisco in 1894, are by Miss Hosmer, as are 
also the “Queen of Naples" and the “Heroine of 
Gaeta." Among her other works are the “Triton and 
Mermaid Fountain," executed for Lady Ashburton, and 
the “Siren Fountain,” for Lady Marion Alford. Miss 
Hosmer’s art, like that of her master, had a classic ten- 
dency. She also invented technical processes of note in 
connection with her work. 

Miss Hosmer had spent much of her life abroad, but 
had been in Watertown for about two years. Many of 
her friends were unaware that she was in this country. 


It is interesting to note that at last one architectural 
body, the Cincinnati Chapter of the Institute, has taken 
up the matter of labeling buildings so often urged by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, secretary of the International Society of 
Building Commissioners. It is good to record the name 
of the architect in the walls of a structure. It is better 
to label it Class "A," “В,” or “C,” the carrying ca- 
pacity of walls and floors and date of construction, so 
that the character of the strzicture may be beyond dispute. 


Photo Copyright by deWitt С, Ward, 1907 


“BENEFICENCE OF THE LAW” 


Copyright by Kenyon Cox, 1907 
DECORATION IN Essex County, New York, Court House 
By Kenyon Cox, New York 
Illustrating Article on Architectural League of New York Exhibition 
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From Drawing by Jules Guerin 
DETAIL OF OFFICE BUILDING FOR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Tuomas HASTINGS, CONSULTING ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


Oscar MENDEROTH, HEAD DRAFTSMAN, WASHINGTON, D. С. 
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Trade pessimism in the East has been 


Optimestic answered by a like degree of optimism 
Eu unies While the East felt the 


Conditions 
in the West 


jar of financial balloons bursting and 
thought it was the real thing, the West 
began looking at its assets, and as soon as the capital 
it had deposited in the East could be called back, busi- 
ness resumed its interrupted course. The February build- 
ing reports from half a dozen western cities showed an 
increase on the same month last year of from 18 to 83 
per cent. The latest and most signal expression of 
business confidence, however, comes from St. Louis: 
An organization called the Buyers’ Club have projected 
a structure to cover a block and involving a cost of 
$4,000,000. Eames and Young have designed and 
planned a structure eighteen stories in height to cover a 
block. A tower of ten stories will afford office, etc., 
for the management. ‘This does not look very much аз 
though the merchants of the West were doubtful about 
future prospects. The building supply department of 
the structure will occupy a large portion of the total 
space, which demonstrates the faith of building supply 
concerns in the increasing volume of the building busi- 
ness. In fact, the hesitancy and pessimism of the East 
is being taken advantage of by the commercial West in 
every avenue of trade, and as the financial flurry of 
twelve years ago showed Chicago that that city was 
in itself a financial center, it seems that the late unpleas- 
antness is demonstrating to the West that it can lead in 


things commercial. 


The advancement of architectural prac- 

Needof tice as an art is retarded by the absence 
"зр ої regulation by the state. We differ in 
Profession this view with many whose opinion is 
as valuable, but whose opportunity for 

observation has not been as wide or as unbiased. ‘That 
a diflerence of opinion exists among members of the pro- 
fession also is shown by the two reports submitted by the 
committee on registration of the last convention of the 
Institute, though both approve of some form of regula- 
tion. That the matter may be brought to the direct 
attention of the profession in the several states the report 
is printed with the minority resolution appended. ‘The 
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report is written by those most conversant with the his- 
tory and status of such legislation, and can be taken as 
the standard expression, both in its opinions and соп- 
clusions. The measure should be established by na- 
tional instead of state enactment, but our form of gov- 
ernment is such that this is not possible. It is hoped 
that the matter will be taken up by the several state chap- 
ters of the Institute and thoroughly canvassed among 
members of the profession, and a tentative bill prepared 
by each for presentation before the several legislatures 
at an opportune time. It does not so much matter 
whether the bill is presented by a present or future legis- 
lature, as that it be thoroughly considered and under- 
stood by everyone who may be affected by it, so that it 
will not meet with unreasoning opposition when it comes 
up for passage. 


A competition that should excite a world 


World’s Compe- wide interest both in an aesthetic sense 
tition for a 
Shakespeare к : и 
Memorial object, is that for a memorial to Shakes- 


and because of the general interest in the 


peare, to be erected in London, for which 
a fund of one million dollars is to be raised. ‘The 
project, as far as outlined by the Shakespeare Memorial 
Committee, contemplates a world's competition open to 
English speaking races. — The memorial is to be an 


architectural monument, including a statue, and the com- 


mittee plans that each design in the competition be sub- 
mitted by an architect in collaboration with a sculptor. 
The committee of selection will be composed of a sculp- 
tor, to be nominated by the American ambassador, Lord 
Esher, Lord Plymouth, Sir E. Poynter, Р. В. A., Sir 
Aston Webb, R. A., Mr. Belcher, A. R. A., Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R. A., and Mr. Sidney Colvin. 


The question of what to do with an old 


Proper and monumental structure that has out- 
Preservation of : : : 
ALT I lived its practical use, yet has an ever 
Relics increasing architectural and ethnological 


value, is now being squarely met at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The state house, designed by Bulfinch, 
stands with the White House and the Octagon House 
at Washington as an expression of our earliest architec- 
ture. It is more valuable, as it is the oldest public 
building west of the Alleghenies that remains to us with- 
out alteration, that was designed by a trained architect 
and is expressive of his time. It may be a question 
whether it is worth while to preserve our relics, and if 
commercial and art advancement does not demand that 
we wipe the slate clear at every centennial, and only 
preserve that which will aid the advancement of each. 
But if, on the contrary, we wish to preserve the best 
that our forefathers left us, then the state house at Colum- 
bus should remain upon its site, a carefully preserved 
memorial to that advancement from small beginnings. 


It is ridiculous to talk about remodeling or adding to 
this building. It cannot be brought up to modern ideas 
of utility without wholly destroying just those features 
which make it valuable as an architectural relic. But 
Ohio owes it to herself and the country that this building 
should be preserved and its environment not encroached 
upon. This is an old question in Europe, and it is 
solved by finding another site for the necessary building 
that enlarged business demands, and a state library or 
museum installed in the old and therefore sacred relic 
of a departed generation. Let this be done in Ohio. 


“Іп matters such as these cost should cut little figure, 


but from a point of cost the cheapest thing is to either 
raze the old capitol and construct a modern office build- 
ing in its place, or select a new and adequate site for the 
new state capitol. 


That there are small, specious, and ever 


Pernicious Oppo- envious souls that, like the octopus, are 
sition to the 
Park Commission є 
at Washington cion, that would alike poison and harm 


all with which they come in contact, is 
regrettable. But it is more than regrettable, it is a public 
menace, when one such is the mouthpiece of a journal 
as widely circulated as the Washington Star. That 
journal has steadily and persistently opposed the placing 
of the Grant Monument where the Park Commission 
plans to locate it. A difference of opinion is always 
admissible, but that paper does more than differ. It 
makes the ridiculous charge that the sole object of the 
labors of this commission is to get the handling of the 
“billion dollar expenditure” that it assumes would result 
from the carrying out of their plans. Washington has 
been long enough controlled by the unpatriotic and un- 


ever casting out their tentacles of suspi- 


scrupulous. It is time both its newspapers and its people 
recognized that the city belongs to the whole people of 
the United States, both of the present and of future 
generations. And as for the plan of the Park Commis- 
sion, it is in the best hands this country can produce, 
and the proof is found in the fact that the commission 15 
serving not alone without pay, but with а single wish to 
so guide the future growth of the city as to make it the 
most desirable and sightly spot on the Western Conti- 
nent. Each member has done work of so signal a 
character as to place his capability and his probity be- 
yond the criticism of a layman of the calibre of the editor 
of the Washington Star. 


The engineering members of the Chicago Harbor Com- 
mission are John Meigs Ewen and Isham Randolph, than 
whom there are none so well qualified to, not only con- 
serve the engineermg and plan interest involved, but to 
protect and incorporate those features of municipal beauty 
that must become part of any utilitarian plan that is projected. 
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IHE IROQUOIS PLAN REPEATED 


EYE М AN excellent article on “ре Ameri- 
can Theater," in the current issue of 
Ыр [ the “Brickbuilder,” Ьу С. Н. Blackall, 
the plan of the Mason Opera House in 

NORE Los Angeles, by Benj. W. Marshall, 
is shown. It may be that one is sen- 

sitive, but this plan so strongly suggests that of the ill- 
fated Iroquois that it calls for comment, especially as it 


is by the same architect. 
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architect made in ever consenting to plan a building on 
such a lot (and also the two steps the architect put in 
in correcting the line of sight in the gallery). We did 
not censure him because such a mistake might be made 
once. But to see the plan repeated in all its horrible 
details by the same author seems to call for something 
more than censure. 

It is not sufficient that there may be small exits on the 
side opposite the main entrance, such as the fatal exit 


and stairway from the gallery in the Iroquois, but the 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


MASON OPERA HOUSE, 


B. W. Marshall, Architect 


While the Iroquois disaster was occasioned by a 
combination of circumstances that could probably never 
be brought together again, and the culpability of the 
architect was at least doubtful, there was one contribu- 
tory agent, and that was the plan. 

Like that of the one under discussion, and here re- 
produced, it forms an L, and like it the isles ended in 
a blank wall, and the entire audience was obliged to 
reach one corner of the auditorium to find an exit. True, 
it may be, that instead of stairs a broad and easy ramp 
may lead to the street, and the large and magnificent 
foyer may give ample room, but to a terrified audience 
rushing up the aisles the absence of wide doors at the 
end of those aisles is fatal. 

We do not wish to mince words. It is with a species 
of horror that we look at this repetition of a plan that 
contributed to the death of seven hundred people. We 
furnished measured drawings of the Iroquois theater at 
the time of the disaster and showed the fatal mistake the 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
一 From The Brickbuilder 


main exits in all theaters or halls of public assembly 
should be opposite the main aisles, no matter how many 
side doors there may be. 

We do not know if this structure has been built. If 
it has, the owners of the building and city that permitted 
It will be 
remembered that, while conviction in legal process was 
not obtained in any case, both the city, in the persons of 


its construction have much to answer for. 


its fire and building departments, and the owners, were 
indicted and tried in connection with the Iroquois fire. 

If it has not been built, it is the obvious duty of the 
city of Los Angeles to prohibit й. It is not sufficient to 
build fire resisting auditoriums, and to hedge them about 
While the fire burns and 


suffocates, it is faulty construction and plan that in panic 


with fire preventing devices. 


piles the unfortunate occupants into a thick, twisted mass 
at a dootway, so that the plan of a theater is in that vital 
sense more important than the material of which it is 


built. 
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THE FUTURE AMERICAN STYLE 
BY ERNEST FLAGG 


OTHING can hinder the advancement 
of invention and progress of architec- 
ture if we meet the problem squarely 


UNS va get s en 
(2 and bring to its solution common 
à ےرا‎ sense, reason, and good taste. 


The great hindrance to all advancement in art is the 


£ 


When invention ceases and servile 
imitation takes its place, progress stops. The blighting 
effects of this sort of thing, even when well done, can 
be seen in French architecture after the Revolution. For 
centuries the beautiful styles called after the French 
kings had followed each other in orderly sequence, when 


habit of copying. 


suddenly it became the fashion to affect the antique—in- 
vention stopped, progress ceased, and French art received 
a blow from which it has hardly yet recovered. 

Style in architecture is in the nature of an evolution; 


The changes 


are gradual; so slow indeed as to be imperceptible from 


it is a thing that is constantly changing. 


year to year, but clearly discernible at longer intervals 
of time. Like changes of fashion in dress, no one knows 
who is responsible, because no one person is responsible ; 
but the changes appear as the result of the labors of all 
those working in that field. 

To produce an architectural style it is necessary that 
all those engaged in the work should proceed along a 
common way. Here in America we have not yet 
reached the starting point. Like a bird which rises and 
circles about before taking its direct flight, we are veer- 
ing about making ready to set our course. English 
influences, French influences, Italian influences, and other 
influences have been at work, and we have made a sort 
of salad of them all. Soon some one force will prove 
itself dominant—at the present time it looks as if that 
force would be French. 

As Italian influences dominated in France at the time 
of the Renaissance, so French influences will perhaps 
dominate here in what may be our naissance of art, and 
just as Italian styles became French when transplanted 
to French soil, so French styles will, if we have the true 
art instinct, be transformed after taking root on Ameri- 
can soil. 

‘The time has almost gone when one stops to considér 
what style, ancient or modern, he shall adopt for a 
building; and the time has almost come when one will 
think only of how, using the style of the time, he can 
do his share in the onward march of invention and 
progress. When this movement fairly gathers headway, 
neither England, France, nor Italy will set our fashions 
for us; we will evolve them for ourselves. 

What our future styles will be no one can predict; 
neither can one tell what forms our buildings will take. 


As in the last twenty years, the elevator and the steel 
frame have wrought wonderful changes, so future inven- 
tions may cause no less important ones. 

The role of the architect should be to accept these 
new conditions frankly and bring to the solution of the 
problems that present themselves these methods which 
the architects of the thirteenth century used with such 
wonderful results in dealing with the new methods of con- 
That is to say, the spirit of 
daring adventure, the spirit of invention, guided by good 


struction of their time. 


taste, which transformed every structural feature and en- 
gineering expedient into a thing of beauty; the spirit 
of truthfulness in the use of materials and methods, so 
that things appeared to be what they were, not, as too 
often happens nowadays, what they are not. 

Let us cast aside shams and makeshifts; let sheet 
metal no longer masquerade as stone. Let us be more 
sparing in the use of columns and other architectural 
features in places where they have no use or meaning, but 
let us try to give to every material the forms and uses 
suited to it, and let the exteriors of our buildings tell 
the story of the plans. 

A new generation of architects is now taking the field. 
These men have had advantages of education which few 
of their predecessors possessed. They can apply to their 
work those sound principles of good sense and correct 
taste which, though coming to us from France, are not 
French, but universal, for they are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of true art of all times. 

From these young men, then, we may expect great 
things, and, unless all signs fail, we shall in due time 
have an American style of architecture of which we 
shall not be ashamed. 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL COMPETI- 
‘TION 
BY H. V. LANCHESTER. 


Gok HE. principal event of late in London 
architectural circles has been the Lon- 
Tz don County Hall Competition, for a 
building costing in all about one million 

БУХ pounds. You have, doubtless, seen 
illustrations of the winning design in various papers. lt 
is considered in the profession as a complete fiasco. 1 
In spite of the protest of a considerable section, the 
official architect of the London City Council was made 


i Owing to the 
present political attitude of the council, he threw all his 


an assessor, and also joint architect. 


efforts into securing the cheapest design, which was a 
very poor one. The criticism in the Builders’ Journal, 
which is appended, is absolutely just. You will, doubt- 
less, come to a somewhat similar conclusion if you com- 
pare the designs as they come to hand, but owing to 
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faulty conditions many of our best men did not do them- 
selves justice. Ihe Builders’ Journal of February 19 
says: 

“An ‘Architect’ contributor to the ‘Daily News’ 
(whether one of the unsuccessful competitors or not we 
are unaware) makes the following adverse criticism on 
Mr. Ralph Knotts selected design for the London 
County Hall: 

“< к Ж ж The real difficulty lay in discovering 
a simple plan upon which the required accommodation 
could be provided without carrying the building to an 
enormous height. ‘The site is by no means too spacious, 
and is not perfectly rectangular. 

***Now, on all hands is heard the remark that Mr. 
Knott's plan is simple. “Не has won on the plan,” 
say people who are supposed to know; “the elevation is 
nothing." But the assessors themselves, in reconimend- 
ing the design, state that the two wings, which are ad- 
vanced 50 feet towards the river from the main frontage 
line, and in which (with the terrace they enclose) Mr. 
Knott secures 25,000 feet of space, constitute an impos- 
sible feature. Obviously that is so; the idea of breaking 
up the river front in such a manner could never be 
allowed in execution. Апа we should have thought that 
this fault alone would have justified the rejection of Mr. 
Knott’s scheme in toto; because the 25,000 feet of space 
must now be found inside the main lines of the plan, 
and, as we shall show, there is already not an inch of 
room to spare. 

“ “Take the suite centered in the council chamber, 
and it will at once be seen that it is lacking in spacious- 
ness and orderly arrangement. The cloakrooms and 
lavatory accommodation are ridiculously cramped; the 
ante-chamber in which members would mix among their 
supporters and friends is but 50 feet long, and narrow 
in proportion; the circulating corridors are but 9 feet 
wide; the chairman and vice-chairman are located as 
far from their duties as possible, and in passing from 
their private rooms to the chamber must traverse the pub- 
lic corridors. The plan of the whole would be any- 
thing but simple in working. Апа stlil there is an addi- 
tional space of 25,000 feet to be found somewhere!  . 

“ "The “grand” entrance to the building projected 
by Mr. Knott is in the Belvedere Road, and immedi- 
ately inside it are grouped the sample room and other 
rooms to which there would be a constant stream of 
tradesfolk, armed with packages and bundles Enter- 
ing with such a crowd the councillors would be reminded 
of the business side of their deliberations, and a properly 

democratic spirit would be fostered. 

“ ‘In front of this main entrance Mr. Knott has placed 
the hall accommodating 800 people. This apartment 
I$ quite unconnected with the main building, and there- 


fore practically valueless, as it could not be used en suite 
with the council chamber, library, etc., on ceremonial 
occasions. 

“ ‘Gentlemen of the Press will be interested to learn 
that, whereas the sample men may enter by the "grand" 
entrance, they must themselves arrive by way of the 
basement, there being no access to their particular stair- 
case from the ground floor. And, though it is generally 
recognized that one of the most important considerations 
in the construction of a large building is the angle at 
which light will reach the lower windows, in Mr. Knott's 
plan we see over half a mile of corridors which the light 
of day will never penetrate at all. 

* "Coming now to the elevations, there is little to be 
said except in disapproval. In style they are a pale 
reflection of the work of Mr. Norman Shaw, one of the 
assessors. The river front embodies a central feature 
which the official report declares to be impossible, and 
is generally, with turret, chimney stacks, and terminal 
blocks, devoid of all suggestion of the grandeur which 
should be inseparable from so vast a structure. 

“ “The elevation to Belvedere Road is somewhat bet- 
ter; but neither this nor the one facing Westminster 
Bridge calls for comment when the opportunity afforded 
by the river front has been productive of so little that is 
in accord with the most ordinary conception of the 


London County Hall.’ ” 
REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS* 


DE HE examination and registration of ar- 
chitects in this country, or as it is some- 
T times called, the licensing of architects, 
is already an accepted fact in three 
states. In one of them, Illinois, the 
license law has been in force more than 
ten years, and in New Jersey and California a shorter 
period. The laws are also being enforced in these 
states. In Illinois, where there are 700 licensed archi- 
tects, only one person is known to be openly violating 
the law, and that person has been convicted on three 
prosecutions. The Illinois law has been tested in the 
courts only on the question raised as to the discretionary 
power of the State Board in rejecting applicants for 
license. Ihe Board was sustained by the Appellate 
Court of that state, and the case was not carried by the 
appellants to the Supreme Court. In California the 
whole question of the constitutionality of such a law has 
within the present year been revised by its Supreme 
Court, and the decision which has recently been published 
shows that the law is sustained on constitutional grounds 
on all points in dispute. 
It is only necessary here to quote from this lengthy 
and exhaustive decision a paragraph in two lines which 


*Report of Committee to the 418: Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, November 18, 1907. 

NOTE—The Institute accepted the report and placed it on file, 
but did not appoint the standing committee recommended in 
Ihe report. 
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ought to put at rest all vague opinions of laymen, that 
such laws are necessarily unconstitutional. It is as fol- 
lows: ў 

“Іп our opinion the асі in question is not open to the 
claims of petitioner against its unconstitutionality. " 

Several cases have been tried in New Jersey under 
the provisions of the existing registration law and deci- 
sions rendered, but in no case has the constitutionality 
of the law been questioned. 

Your committee feel that the American Institute of 
Architects should confine itself in taking up the con- 
sideration of the subject of the registration of architects 
to an investigation of the operation of the laws already 
enacted in the states where such laws exist. The result 
of such investigation might be of value to persons in 
other states who desire the enactment of such legislation. 

Your committee is of the opinion that such laws 
should not necessarily be advocated only by: architects. 
They are of the nature of police enactments similar to 
those requiring the licensing of physicians, lawyers, phar- 
macists and dentists. Most of the states have license 
laws covering all of these professions. The licensing 
of lawyers is by the Supreme Court or the highest courts 
of the states, who issue licenses to lawyers after examina- 
tion, the lawyers thus becoming adjuncts to the courts. 
In all other cases the parties are licensed under the con- 
stitutional limitations for police laws, made for the pro- 
tection of the community against the acts of incompetent 
or dishonest persons. Architects come within this cate- 
gory, as is very well understood. Such laws are not 
enacted by the Congress of the United States under the 
provisions of the Constitution, they come under the pow- 
ers delegated to the several states, and each state is the 
judge of the necessity for them within its own boundaries. 

In England it is different, because all laws are passed 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, while Great 
Britain’s colonies have the same powers that are exer- 
cised by the states of our Union. Already the Province 
of Quebec of Canada has a license law, which is en- 
forced by an incorporated association of architects, and 
the proposition now before the British Parliament is to 
place the power for licensing architects within the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for Great Britain and Ire- 
land only. On the continent of Europe there is some- 
thing similar to a licensing system in France and Ger- 
many; but in these countries only certain architects are 
given an official status by reason of special appointments. 
There, however, everything in the nature of licensing 
has a tendency to create an aristocracy of architecture 
which would not be possible in this country under any 
circumstances. 

The investigation by the New York Chapters, which 
was of the nature of a referendum addressed to archi- 
tects in states where there now are license laws devel- 
oped a considerable amount of correspondence, which 
has been placed at the service of the chairman of this 
committee, and from which extensive copies have been 
made in his report submitted to this committee. The 
opinions expressed are so various that we cannot see that 
they can be used as a foundation for a report as in favor 
of or opposed to the enactment of licensing laws for 
architects. It must be evident to all of our members 
that when such inquiries are made the small proportion 
of answers received from those who are addressed are 


more apt to come from those who dissent from or have 
some objection to particular features in the license laws, 
rather than from those who have investigated them and 
are ready to express their complete approbation. 

While nothing is heard from the large class of prac- 
titioners who would approve of the ultimate workings 
of such laws were they enacted, but who are too indif- 
ferent to take any positive step pro or con for their 
enactment. On such occasions persons who have felt 
that provisions of the law have come in conflict with 
their own opinions or practice in certain particulars 
naturall have them in mind when furnishing such in- 
formation and offering such replies. It is too late now 
when such laws have been in effect for ten years, and 
whose operations are open for investigation, to seek for 
individual opinions, as if nothing of the kind had ever 
been contemplated. Тһе result as a whole could not 
be a fair expression of opinion. 

An architect's license law must necessarily be enacted 
under the police powers given to the legislatures of the 
several states by their constitutions, to regulate the acts 
of incompetent persons or even prevent incompetent per- 
sons from performing acts which might result in danger 
to the community. It is very clear that such laws 
should be enacted rather on the demand of those who 
need such protection than of those who are to be regu- 
lated by it. And this brings us immediately to a consid- 
eration of the general misunderstanding among archi- 
tects in places where such laws have not been enacted, 
as to their true meaning and purpose. No law which 
regulates the practice of architecture in the interests of 
architects should be or ever will be enacted. It is the 
people only who should be interested in their enactment. 
Architects are only affected by the enforcement of such 
laws, and the architectural profession will never feel the 
full force of the benefit conferred upon it by these laws 
until a number of years after their enactment. 

It would perhaps be fair to say twenty years would 
be the time necessary for the full benefit to be appre- 
ciated. If a careful investigation of the results of the 
Illinois law as far as they bear upon the architects were 
made now, after it has been ten years in force, there 15 
no doubt but that the resulting benefits to the architects 
themselves would be greatly in evidence. Іп ten years 
from the present time, or more certainly twenty years, 
there will be scarcely any practicing architects in the state 
of Illinois who have not passed an examination, and have 
been approved by the examining board of that state. 
At the present time nearly one-third of the architects of 
Illinois are holders of examination licenses, but there 
still remain the two-thirds who obtained licenses without 
examination on the mere affidavit that they were ргас- 
ticing architecture when the law went into effect, among 
whom necessarily there must be a large number of men 
having very little qualification or competence to practice 
their profession; and it is not likely that any great 
number of these men will have their licenses revoked for 
incompetence, the power to do which is conferred upon 
the state board, and they will always be referred to 
and put in comparison with competent practitioners by 
those who cast slurs upon the operation of the law in 
that state, no matter how carefully it may be enforced. 
Among these men are naturally a large number with 
little or no artistic attainments; but yet many of these 
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latter may be skilled in construction, sanitation and the 
other qualifications required by the law. And this 
brings us to a consideration of a further misunderstand- 
ing on the part of many architects who desire that license 
laws shall establish the artistic qualifications of archi- 
tects, such as is contemplated in the registration law now 
before the British Parliament. “his is unconstitutional 
and impossible in our country. Therefore such laws 
can only be advocated in the interests of those who seek 
protection from the results of want of skill in construc- 
tion on the part of architects and recklessness in carrying 
on their works, rather than from those who are desirous 
that a higher order of artistic merit should prevail in our 
profession. | Hence the indifference of many of the lead- 
ers of the profession who are in well established practice, 
to the whole question. 

While the Illinois law had been contemplated and 
talked about among architects for several years, no 
attempt ever was made to have such legislation until a 
very serious building accident, which was due to the in- 
competence of a young architect in supervising his work, 
incited a very large and well organized trade union of 
mechanics to suggest that such a law be passed. They 
were very insistent in the matter; but not knowing how 
to go about it, they appealed to the Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects in their city, not know- 
ing that this Chapter had ever been seriously consider- 
ing what kind of a law could be framed. The Chapter 
acted in the interests of this union in what it did in pre- 
paring a draft for the law and advocating its passage, 
which was subsequently adopted; but the Chapter went 
further, it anticipated opposition, the same opposition 
which has arisen in several other states in which such 
propositions have been defeated by their legislatures. 
They not only had the powerful political influence of 
the trade union, but they called in the assistance of other 
organizations which might have to do with building opera- 
tions, such as associations of employers of mechanics 
and real estate dealers. Thus it will be seen that the 
first architects’ license law was the evolution of an effort 
for self protection on the part of large numbers of per- 
sons. It was passed without amendment. 

The laws of the two other states are neither of them 
as perfect or effective, and for that very reason there 
have been more difficulties in enforcing them; and nat- 
urally they have been more subject to criticism. 

The American Institute of Architects has a greater 
field for usefulness in the enforcement of professional 
ethics among architects and between architects and their 
clients than in seeking legislation, because of the very 
fact that it seeks it, lays it open to the charge of personal 
interest. It has before it also that other great field of 
activity in fostering educational movements and develop- 
ing the artistic abilities of those who are practicing our 
profession. In consideration of all of these reasons your 
committee has come to the conclusion that the licensing 
of architects is not a subject on which the American 
Institute of Architects should take any official action: 
but that the whole matter should be recommended to 
the Chapters in the several states, and that the Chapters 
should first carefully consider whether there is a necessity 
for regulating the profession of architecture in their states, 
and if they do that they should first enlist the assistance 
of those who are most immediately interested in having 


protection from the acts of incompetent, reckless and dis- 
honest architects; that such Chapters should act simply 
as advisory bodies, and should not appear before their 
legislatures as suppliants for such laws, but rather for the 
purpose of furnishing information when the same 15 


desired. 

Your committee therefore offer the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, That the question of the advisability of the examina- 
tion and registration of architects be left to the chapters of the In- 
situte and those persons outside of their number who would be 
most interested in the safe construction of buildings, and that 
said chapters furnish such assistance as may be necessary іп formu- 
lating license laws which will result in regulating the practice of 
architecture as a profession. 

We Further Recommend, Inasmuch as legislation of this char- 
acter is being considered in various states, that a standing commit- 
tee on state registration of architects be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to keep informed on all such laws or proposed legisla- 
tion, to give advice to chapters so requesting and to report from 
time to time to the Institute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted: Wm. B. Ittner, chairman; 
Peter B. Wight, A. F. Rosenheim, Chas. P. Baldwin. 

A minority report was submitted that in text was 
similar to that of the majority, but concluded with the 
following substitute resolutions: 

Resolved, First, That it is not considered advisable for the 
American Institute of Architects to discuss the question of the en- 
actment of licensing laws in the several states or to express uny 
opinion as to whether or not such laws are desirable or undesirable. 

Second, That the several chapters of the Institute be requested 
to take up the subject of the advisability of such license laws first 
with these persons outside of their number who would be most in- 
terested in the safe construction of buildings, and furnish such 
assistance as may be necessary in formulating license laws which 
will result in regulating the actions of incompetent members of the 
architectural profession, and protecting the public against their 
recklessness and dishonest practices, wherever they may be found 
to exist. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTLAND CEMENT MORTARS AND THEIR CON- 
STITUENT MATERIALS. A bulletin issued by the Tech- 
nologic Branch of the United States Geological Survey on “Port- 
land Cement Mortars and their Constituent Materials," giving 
the result of 25,000 tests at the Structural Material Laboratories 
of the Government at St. Louis, Mo.. by Richard L. Humphrey. 
engineer in charge of structural material investigations. Synopsis 
of the bulletin by Joseph A. Holmes, expert in charge of the 
Technolegic Branch. Published by permission of George Otis 
Smith, director of the United States Geological Survey. 

The records reported are based on 25,000 tests ex- 
tending over more than one year of active field and 
laboratory work. The report may be divided into two 
parts—the first dealing with tensile, compressive and other 
tests, including chemical analyses of Portland cement 
of different brands donated for the purpose, and of the 
mortars mixed therewith in which a standard sand was 
used; the second dealing with tests of mortars prepared 
by mixing typical Portland cement with 22 sands, 12 
gravel screenings and 25 stone screenings, procured from 
different parts of the United States and mixed in differ- 
ent proportions. 

In order that tests extending over a period of years 
might be made with a relatively uniform cement, a quan- 
tity of Portland cement of seven different brands was 
obtained by donation. An equal amount of each of 
these brands was mixed together to form a typical Port- 
land cement, and the mixture was stored away in air- 
tight cans. Tests, made to determine the quality and 
variation of the typical Portland cement, were con- 
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ducted in great detail, both on the neat individual brands 
and the typical mix, and on 1:3 cement mortars made 
therefrom with standard sand. 

The results of the tests showing variation in tensile 
strength with age of neat cement indicate clearly that 
the typical mix reached maximum tensile strength in 90 
days, or at the same period at which this strength was 
reached by the separate brands; that it maintained the 
highest tensile strength for a period as long as that of 
the best of the individual brands, viz., to 180 days, and 
that the diminution in tensile strength thereafter to one 
year and beyond was less than for some brands and 
no greater than for the best. 

The tests of the standard-sand mortars showed maxi- 
mum strength of the mix at 90 days, or about the same 
as for the individual brands; more rapid falling ой in 
tensile strength for the mix, up to 180 days, than for 
the individual brands, but an actual gain in strength 
beyond the 180 days for the mix, as compared with a 
falling off of the separate brands. 

In the compressive tests the typical mix showed a rapid 
rise in strength, as did the individual brands up to 90 
days, and a less rapid but continual increase in com- 
pressive strength to the 360-day period for the mix, as 
compared with some of the brands, four of which showed 
little or no gain in compressive strength after 180 days. 

Compressive tests of the 1:3 standard-sand mortars 
showed a more rapid gain up to 180 days for the typical 
mix than for the separate cement brands, and continued 
increase in compressive strength beyond 180 days for 
the mix, as against a less ratio of increase for several 
of the individual brands tested. 

The general indications of these tests are that a better 
cement—that is, one exhibiting greater uniformity of 
behavior—is likely to be procured by making a typical 
mix of several brands than by the use of any one stand- 
ard brand of cement. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that this state- 
ment is applicable only to the typical mixes used in these 
tests, and that it is possible that other mixtures of Port- 
land cement might not yield the same results, but would 
show entirely different characteristics. Results of fur- 
ther investigations along these lines will be reported as 
soon as they become available. 

A study of the percentage of gain in strength ex- 
hibited by the various cements and cement mortars tested 
shows the very important fact that though the cements 
may test low or high at seven days, and though there 
may be varying percentages of increase during the four 
periods from seven days to one year, yet after the 180- 
day and the 360-day tests the strengths of all the stand- 
ard-sand mortars were reasonably close one to another. 
This indicates that early strengths may vary considerably 
without seriously affecting the later strength of the cement 
or mortar. 

The purpose of the investigations of the constituent 
materials of mortar was to ascertain as far as possible 
the properties of such materials collected in different parts 
of the United States. It is believed that the results of 
these tests made on material obtained near the large com- 
mercial centers of the country will indicate clearly to 
users of cement and of concrete where they may most 
conveniently and cheaply procure the requisite sand, 
gravel, etc., and how these should be mixed to attain 


the best result in tensile or compressive strength for each 
group of constituent materials. 

A study of the data in this part of the report should 
afford a means of determining the probable strength of 
mortar made from materials having similar properties, 
though gathered in different parts of the country, and 
should aid the constructor to decide which of three ma- 
terials, sand, gravel or broken stone screenings, will 
best serve his purpose. 

The tests whose results are here presented were made 
on mortars using different proportions of the typical Port- 
land cement and sands, gravel screenings and stone screen- 
ings collected in various parts of the country, the prop- 
erties of which are discussed in the earlier part of the 
bulletin. The report describes the material, the locality 
of its occurrence and the methods of screening, grading, 
etc., employed. The relative proportion of larger or 
smaller particles in the materials tested is not only de- 
scribed in detail and diagrammatically, but is well illus- 
trated by reproductions of photographs made to exact 
scale. 

Considering these tests in respect to the percentage 
of voids it appears that the tensile strength decreases 
with the increase of void spaces. The strength of the 
mortars is invariably much greater when made from 
sands having a small percentage of voids than when 
made from sands having a large percentage. The 
strength of mortars of different proportions is also greater 
for those sands which have a small percentage of voids. 
This condition is the same in regard to both tensile 
strength and compressive strength, and indicates that the 
greatest strength can be obtained by the use of mortar in 
which the sand is uniformly graded. The same is true 
of tests of transverse strength, except that the difference 
is not so marked as in the tensile and compressive tests. 

The tests show a greater uniformity in general when 
made at the end of 180 days than when made for 
shorter periods. The early strength appears to be easily 
affected by alteration in environment and the regularity 
in strength for the earlier periods appears to depend on 
the nature of the cement. 

In tests of density of mortar, it appears that the density 
values are greatest for the least percentage of voids, and 
that the weight рег cubic foot and the strength are great- 
est under the same conditions. In the tests of mortars 
made with gravel screenings only that material which 
passed a 1-4 inch screen was used, and this amounted 
as a rule to less than 40 per cent of the sample 
received at the laboratory. As in the description of 
tests of mortars made with sand, complete details are 
given of the diameter of the particles in inches, with 
number of sieves passed; of the place in which samples 
were taken; and of physical and chemical tests. Іп 
these tests there is apparently a greater lack of uniform- 
ity in the increase of strength, probably owing to physical 
differences in the gravel screenings. In general the ten- 
sile strength seems to increase with the decrease in per- 
centage of voids. This is also true of the compressive 
strength. There was great irregularity in the results of 
tests on account of the difficulty in obtaining a thoroughly 
uniform mass, especially when the material was com- 
posed of coarse grains of approximately one size. In 
this case it invariably happened that the cement and 
gravel screenings occurred in many of the test pieces in 
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streaks, the cement accumulating on one side of the neck 
of the test briquet, thus reducing the active section and 
possibly furnishing one element of weakness. 

The tests of stone screenings collected in different 
parts of the country were made in the same manner as 
those described for sand and gravel screenings. Samples 
were also collected as described for the other tests. 
The results of these tests showed that in general the 
mortars made from screenings that are most nearly uni- 
form in grading have greater strength than those made 
from the finer screenings, farthest removed from uni- 
form grading. Also the strength of mortars made from 
the samples having a lower proportion of voids is greater 


than that of mortars made from screenings in which the 


voids are greater. This appears to be true also of the 
compressive tests, in which the strength of the mortar is 
greater for samples most uniform in grade. As shown 
by these tests the transverse strength does not vary much 
after 90 days. The tests indicate that no definite law 
can be given by means of which the strength of mortars 
made from stone screenings can be approximately fore- 
told from the mechanical conditions, because the strength 
of the stone itself from which the screenings are derived 
has an important bearing on the strength of the resulting 
mortar. The same tendency was observed in the stone- 
screenings mortars as in the gravel-screenings mortars for 
the cement to concentrate at one or more parts of the 
test briquet sections. 

This report is the second of a series now in process 
of publication by the Technologic Branch of the Geo- 
logical Survey. It is preliminary to a group of reports 
which describe in detail the results of tests of various 
structural forms made of concrete and reinforced con- 
crete at the structural-materials testing laboratories of the 
Survey at St. Louis. Bulletin No. 329, the first of this 
series, describes in detail the organization, equipment 
and methods of tests adopted at these laboratories. This 
second bulletin, as summarized above, describes the in- 
vestigations leading to the adoption of a typical Portland 
cement for testing purposes and the tests of mortars made 
by mixing sand and its substitutes, gravel and broken 
stone screenings with such typical cement, as an experi- 
mental study in the progress of the survey of the con- 
stituent materials of cement mortars and concrete in the 
United States. 

A succeeding bulletin will describe tests of the solid 
stone from the same quarries as those from which were 
obtained the stone screenings on which the tests described 
in this report were made.  lhese results may afford 
some basis for comparison of the relative values of mor- 
tars made from the stone screenings described in this bul- 
letin. Other reports will deal with the results of tests 
of the constituent materials of concrete as distinguished 
from those of mortars, and with the results of additional 
tests of the constituent materials of mortars. These pa- 
pers will be followed by a preliminary report of the 
results of tests of plain concrete beams and of cement- 
mortar building blocks. The same constituent materials 
have also been assembled in the form of reinforced con- 
crete beams, reinforced concrete slabs, and plain and re- 
inforced concrete columns, many tests on which have 
already been completed and the results are now in prepa- 
ration for publication. Other reports in this series will 
include results of investigations of shear and the modulus 


of elasticity in tension and compression. 

Parallel with this series of reports of the results of 
tests being made at the St. Louis laboratories there is 
to be published a report on the results of a series of tests 
made in the testing laboratories of various technological 
institutions. These tests were made in co-operation with 
the structural material laboratories of the United States 
Geological Survey and the joint committee on concrete 
and reinforced concrete of the engineering societies. 

THE BUNGALOW BOOK. A short sketch of the evolutions 
of the Bungalow from its primitive crudeness to its present state 
of artistic beauty and cozy convenience. Illustrated with draw- 
ings of exteriors, floor plans, interiors, and cozy corners of 
bungalows which have been built from original designs. Second 
edition. Published by Henry L. Wilson, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Price 81.00. 

A book such as this is a distinct benefit, as it gives 
the prospective builder of a home a knowledge of these 
that have been built, and when he has selected his design 
the country carpenter, who is almost invariably a good 
constructor, can do the rest. The designs, most of them 
artistic to a degree, when carried out would break the 
monotony of the square baloon-frame structures that form 
the mass of residences of the cheaper class in our suburbs. 
It is but seldom that architects of ability design low cost 
residences of from three to five thousand dollars, as the 
time and labor involved is not commensurate with the 
commission. Therefore, when a designer of the ability 
of Mr. Wilson takes up their class of work, it is a dis- 
tinct benefit to the people, as it leads to a taste for an 
artistic expression in the exterior; and the plan as a 
matter of study for arrangement is alone worth the small 
price of the book. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Hotel La Salle, at the corner of La Salle and 
Madison streets, Chicago, the plans of which Holabird 
and Roche, the architects, have had in preparation for 
the last year, is now an assured fact. The contract for 
the erection of the hotel has been let to the George A. 
Fuller Company of New York, the contract having just 
been signed. The cost is placed at $3,500,000. The 
time in which the building is to be fully completed is 
fifteen months from the time the Fuller Company gets 
possession of the premises, or in full operation before 
September I, 1909. The hotel will be built and owned 
and operated by Hotel La Salle Company, an Illinois 
corporation with a capital of $3,000,000, the stock of 
which is owned by Chicago and New York capitalists 
and business men. 

The Hotel La Salle will be twenty-four stories in 
height, twenty-two above and two below the street level, 
and will contain in all 1,172 rooms. The building will 
cover a full quarter of a block. The La Salle street 
side of the building will extend from the corner of Madi- 
son street north to Calhoun place, a distance of 178 
feet. The Madison street frontage will measure 16216 
feet. The height of the building above the street level 
will be 260 feet, the extreme limit allowed by the build- 
ing ordinance. The steel columns will rest on 105 con- 
crete caissons which are carried 110 feet below the 
street line to solid rock, making the building one rigid 
structure measuring 370 feet in height from the bottom 
of the foundations to the roof. The building will con- 
tain over 7,500,000 cubic feet. 
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The architectural theme of the building is a pleasing 
adaptation of the most sumptuous style of the period of 
Louis XIV. The exterior especially will be an excep- 
tionally fine example of the famous Renaissance archi- 
tecture. At the sidewalk the building starts with a high- 
ly polished granite base, on top of which will be three 
stories of stone rusticated by cushion ashlar; a heavy 
molded stone cornice supported on richly carved consoles 
will terminate the stone work at this stage. The first 
story and mezzanine are lighted by large windows en- 
closed in arches and coved recess twenty-two feet high. 
The doorways are also treated as arches, but larger and 
richer than at the windows, having cartouches and heads 
at the key line with arms of Louis XIV and La Salle. 
These arches form a supporting arcade on the two 
principal facades of the building. Above this feature, 
the other two stories of stone will have square headed 
windows cut through the rustication and treated with 
voussirs and keys at the heads. The shaft of the build- 
ing, which commences above the third story and extends 
to the lower line of the copper cheneau crowning the roof, 
will be of Harvard brick with joints struck back; the 
fenestration of the shaft is the only relief to its plainness 
— but by grouping the windows and by the introduction 
of balconies, a series of strong vertical lines are created, 
and strong, wide piers are formed which tie the three- 
story stone base of the building to the molded architrave. 
The capital of the shaft formed by the bracketed bal- 
cony corners is surmounted by a high two-story parapet 
of stone-colored terra cotta consisting of pilaster-like 
panels richly ornamented. On the parapet cornice will 
stand the terra cotta base of the mansard roof. A richly 
ornamented cheneau will crown the mansard, as is usual 
in buildings of the period of Louis XIV. 

This room will be beautifully finished in the style of 
the Louis XIV period. On the Madison street side of 
the first floor, opening off of the Madison street entrance 
foyer on the west, will be a magnificent palm room done 
entirely in marble, stone and mosaic of a soft, warm tone. 
А handsomely carved marble fountain will adorn this 
room. The lobby, finished in marble, Circassian walnut 
and bronze, measuring 100 feet long, 76 feet wide and 
30 feet high, will be unequaled in the west in point of 
architectural symmetry and beauty of finish and decora- 
tion. It will be located in the center of the main floor. 
On either side of the La Salle street entrance will be 
reception and writing rooms for ladies and gentlemen. 

On the nineteenth floor of the building will be two 
banquet halls or ball rooms. The larger of the two 
will be 140 feet long, 46 feet wide and 30 feet high, 
and will be large enough to accommodate over 1,000 
persons at tables. From the second to the nineteenth 
floor, all the floors will be devoted entirely to sleeping 
rooms. There are sitxy-two guest rooms on each floor, 
many of which are arranged en suite, and nearly all of 
which are connected with private bath rooms. lwo- 
thirds of the rooms are outside rooms, and the court rooms 
overlook an area wider than an ordinary city street. 

The Hotel La Salle will manufacture its own ice, heat, 
electric light and power, an electric light and power plant 
and a refrigerating plant of great capacity being installed 
in a sub-basement. The ventilating system will be one 
of the most complete ever installed in this country. 


OBITUARY 
JOHN L. SMITHMEYER. 


The death of John L. Smithmeyer, Architect, of 
Washington, D. C., is announced as having occurred 
at Washington on March 17. 

Mr. Smithmeyer was born in Austria, seventy-six 
years ago. Coming to this country when a young man, 
he first became known to his professional brethren in 
1873, when, in conjunction with Paul A. Pelz, he won 
the first competition for the design of the Congressional 
Library. Since that time his name has been connected 
with it: First, through thirteen years of the most unbusı- 
nesslike changing and manipulation by Congress that this 
country ever saw in connection with the design of any 
of its public buildings. Then, after repeated competi- 
tions and deals inaugurated by the new committees that 
were placed in charge with every returning Congress, the 


‚ original architects in 1886 were formally appointed and 


their plans approved by Congress. 

'The plan adopted was judged the best in twenty-nine 
submitted in the original competition of 1873, and was 
awarded a prize of $1,500 and held its own in all the 
subsequent competitions. But the plan, and its subse- 
quent alterations and elaborations, until adopted in 1876, 
was never paid for, and the life of Mr. Smithmeyer has 
been embittered by the constant delays of Congress in 
the avoidance of the just claim of Smithmeyer and Pelz 
for recompense. Тһе act by which Congress adopted 
the plan also terminated the connection of the firm with 
Congress, and General Т. L. Casy, chief of engineers, 
was placed in charge. Мі. Smithmeyer and his part- 
ner, however, were engaged as "architect of construc- 
tion” and assistant, at a salary of five and three thousand 
dollars per annum respectively. lhis arrangement was 
continued for two years, when another act of Congress 
abolished the commission in charge and put the work 
entirely in the hands of General Casy, who at once re- 
leased Mr. Smithmeyer from all connection with the 
work, and also his partner. 

The subsequent history of the structure is well known. 
In the hands of General Casy the work was carried on 
with no other oversight by Congress than such reports 
as he chose to make. Because of the engagement tof 
Mr. Smithmeyer as architect of construction on a stated 
salery, though the Court of Claims long ago passed favor- 
ably on it, Congress has steadily refused to recognize the 
bill for the services rendered previous in furnishing the plans. 

The matter is still pending, though, through the influ- 
ence of the American Institute of Architects, Mr. Smith- 
meyer’s heirs may receive the recompense that 18 due. 
The wrong done Mr. Smithmeyer does not consist so 
much in this refusal by Congress to pay what was justly 
due as in the continual detraction which his great work 
received through legislators, and the final placing of it in 
the hands of an army officer with more complete indi- 
vidual control than any other of our government struc- 
tures was ever blessed with. \ 

And now Mr. Smithmeyer is dead. The exterior 
design and the plan remain a monument to him and his 
partner, which will stand when General Casy, despite 
the inscription on the bronze plate, is forgotten. Re- 
quiscat in Pace. 
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As Chicago for the past fifty years 


Winnipeg has been the marvel of American cities 
the Ultimate ° . DEI 

Med ole in point of virility, growth, and enter- 
of Canada prise, so the city of Winnipeg stands 


| in the lime-light as the one city in all 
Canada that can claim equal or even superior 
attractions for the commercial or financial in- 
vestor. То look into the enormous growth which is 
everywhere displayed in Winnipeg, or to read the statis- 
tics of that city's financial and municipal development, 
is like a fairy tale, so marvelous it seems. And it is not 
in any sense а "boom'' which has the gaseous element of 
inflation, though its growth has all the appearance of the 
most rank inflation on the surface. But when one con- 
siders why and how Winnipeg grows and ever grows, 
why these depots, banks, office buildings, and manufac- 
tories, all the evidences of permanent commercial wealth, 
are erected, the wonder is where the growth of the city 
will stop. For instance, here on a prairie, at the junction 
of two rivers, and adjacent to two inland seas, is de- 
stined to be the distributing point for the greatest farm- 
ing population in Canada. - The people who have in- 
vestigated have found that the climate of St. Louis or 
Cincinnati extends to the Arctic Circle in the Peace River 
Valley; that the winters are no more severe in Alberta 
and Assiniboia than in Dakota; and that there is in the 
James and Hudson bays an outlet for produce to Eu-. 
rope much shorter than by any other route. All the im- 
plements that are used, all the manufactures to supply 
that vast population that is crowding into these regions, 
must be made in or distributed from Winnipeg, and as 
every railroad from the western provinces must find a 
terminal there, it is not strange that the investigator should 
believe that her ultimate place as the metropolis of west- 
ern Canada is not far off. In reviewing this phenomenal 
city the illustrations must be mainly architectural; for it 
is in the substantial and harmonious architecture of her 
public and commercial buildings that Winnipeg ех- 
presses the faith of her people in the future commercial 
greatness of the city. The exceptionally well-designed 
structures that we show in this issue so largely devoted to 
the interests of Winnipeg, illustrate also the high aesthetic 
and refined quality which forms one of the most char- 


acteristic features of her population. 
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WINNIPEG, THE GATEWAY TO THE NORTHWEST 


lts Architecture, Commerce, Art and Manufactures 
BY ROBERT CRAIK McLEAN 


OLD FORT GARRY, 1876 


N THE building of an empire thirty-five 

years seems but a moment of time, yet 

1 it is less than four decades since the 

trading post of Fort Garry, now the city 

of Winnipeg, at the junction of the Red 

River of the North and the Assiniboine, first began that 

growth which now gives her the proud position of the 

gateway to an empire, the dominating power of which, 
prophecy cannot even compute the extent and value. 

And the word “gateway” is not used in a careless 
sense when applied to Winnipeg; for to all that rich and 
fast developing country that is called Western Canada, 
and which is many times larger than the provinces lying 
east of tke great lakes, Winnipeg is, and always must be, 
the inlet and outlet of its commerce. And as art follows 
commerce in natural sequence, and in the perfection of 
time joins with it hand in hand, that city is destined to 
be the metropolis of the future growth, as it is of the 
present activities, throughout that vast region. 

The problem of transportation has always governed 
the advance of population, whether by the camels and 
horses of the nomadic tribes that first overran Europe 
from the Asiatic wilds, or the development of the Ameri- 
can continent. And as the camel, the horse, or the ox 
is approximately slow compared with the speed and 
carrying capacity of the railroad, so the development of 
this premier city of Western Canada was slow until the 


transcontinental and subsidiary lines were in operation; 
as with all other American cities, it is the transportation 
connections of Winnipeg which has made possible its 
rapid growth. Besides two transcontinental lines and one 
other projected, Winnipeg is the center of almost six 
thousand miles of railroads that are in addition at present 
under contract in the prairie country between the great 
lakes and the Rocky Mountains; a substantial proportion 
being already under construction and nearing completion. 
The amount under contract for the various companies is 
as follows: Canadian Northern, 1,500 miles; Canadian 
Pacific, 1,400 miles; Great Northern, 1,100 miles; 
Grand Trunk Pacific, 1,900 miles. “Thousands of men 
are at present employed and thousands more will be re- 
quired to adequately handle the work of construction, 
the mileage of which is sufficient to reach twice across the 
American continent. 

These railroads, reaching from coast to coast, brought 
during the past year a quarter of a million people to pop- 
ulate the Northwest, all passing through Winnipeg. As 
soon as the subsidiary lines now contemplated are com- 
pleted how vast will be the increase is hard to estimate. 

Beside the traffic east and west the United States 
trade as well as immigration must find Winnipeg the dis- 
tributing point, and if this were not enough to establish 
ker title of “gateway” it will not be long before the vast 
wheat crop that must pass through Winnipeg from the 
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RESIDENCE OF PROFESSOR PARKER, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
HERBERT В. Косн, ARCHITECT 


RESIDENCE ОЕ Н. Н. BRADBURN, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
J. H. G. RUSSELL, ARCHITECT 
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prairies beyond to find a European market will be sent 
in addition to other routes, to James Bay, and thence by 
the Hudson Bay route to Europe. All these advantages 
Winnipeg enjoys, and when they are considered, it will 
not seem strange that thirty-five years has changed her 
main street from a wagon rut cut deep in the black prairie 
mold to a street that has few equals in the greatest cities 
of the United States or Europe. Still all that was need- 
ed to create this great business was that the West should 
be peopled and become a market. 

The invasion of immigrants from every part of the 
earth has solved that problem. With a tributary terri- 


will, in turn, give place to vaster and more far-reaching 
imaginations. Gentlemen, this record of unsurpassed 
achievement, and my admiration for it, is as keen as 
my envy.” And Kipling’s estimate is not overdrawn 
when it is considered that there is to-day no city on the 
American continent that is attracting so much attention 
in the financial, commercial and transportation world as 
is Winnipeg. 

In outline the city of Winnipeg covers an area of 
13,990 acres. The population .since 1902 has in- 
creased from 48,411 to 111,717 in 1907, while in that 


year tke assessable real estate was valued at $28,615,- 


VIEW OF WINNIPEG'S BUSINESS DISTRICT 


tory that increased its production of cereals nearly four- 
fold during the last five years and more than doubled 
the -number of its horses and cattle, the development 
of Winnipeg has been but normal. 

Rudyard Kipling, while visiting Winnipeg last fall, 
and who is as wide a world traveler as he is a keen and 
positive observer, said: 1 went away for fifteen years, 
which in the life of a nation is equivalent to about fifteen 
minutes in the life of a man. I came back, and I find the 
Winnipeg of today a metropolis. I have seen all the 
buildings that you have created for your trade, for your 
necessities, for your justifiable pride and your luxury, and 
above all for the education of your children. 

The visions that your old men saw fifteen years ago 
I saw translated today into stone and brick and concrete. 
The dreams that your young men dreamed I saw ас- 
cepted as the ordinary facts of every-day life, and they 


810, in 1907 it had an assessed valuation of $106,- 
188,883. The extremely low rate of taxation of six- 
teen mills is partly explained perhaps by the city own- 
ing its own asphalt plant and quarries, waterworks, and 
street lighting systems. 

It is hard indeed for the stranger to stop over at 
Winnipeg, and to picture the enormous possibilities of 
her future without becoming an enthusiast. Every year 
Winnipeg’s inducements become greater, for the fact 
that the growing market for all classes of manufactured 
goods is so rapidly increasing. No other city in Canada 
has actually reaped the benefits of the great boom Can- 
ada is getting which Winnipeg has. This is noticeable 
by the huge factories being erected, great warehouses 
and business blocks that have been constructed and the 
residential portion of the city is spreading at a pace 
unprecedented in the annals of any other city in Canada. 
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RESIDENCE OF F. MORTON MORSE, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
J. J. WANGENSTIEN, ARCHITECT 


RESIDENCE OF W. R. ALLEN, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
J. Н.С. RUSSELL, ARCHITECT 
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Sam. Hooper, Architect 


During the past four years over $39,000,000 in new 
buildings have been constructed, and conditions are such 
at the present time that there is little doubt but that Win- 
nipeg will maintain the same ratio of progress as has 
been obtained during this short period. With each 
year's growth of the Canadian Northwest, Winnipeg 
advances in proportion, and some idea of the close con- 
nection between the two may be formed when it is 
known that as a financial center Winnipeg leads all 
cities of 100,000 in population and over in bank clear- 
ing increases for the year 1907. In 1902 the bank 
clearings gave a total of $188,370,000, and 1907 
showed a record of $599,667,576. 

In the history of the world there have been many 
wonderful cities—cities that have sprung up, grown big 
and powerful far beyond the vision of those who founded 
them or had hand in the forming of their early history; 
cities that have been, and which still are, renowned the 
world over for their beauty, culture, devotion to art, 
civic pride; for either or all of these, or perhaps for 
some other characteristics which this or that city has 
beyond the ordinary. 

Remarkable as other cities have been, wonderful to 
behold in all their pride and power—and there are few 
things in the world more deeply wonderful than a big 
city, rightly considered—it may fairly be admitted if 
there has been, in the history of all times, or ever will 
be again, a city more wonderful, more remarkable, more 
thoroughly provocative of admiration and enthusiasm than 
the city of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, WINNIPEG 


Within a very short time, measured even by the ordi- 
nary life of man, as we have shown, where the city of 
Winnipeg now stands, with its broad asphalted streets, 
fine buildings, residential streets that stretch away in 
miles of smooth pavements, grass flanked and shaded by 
long rows of trees, wide walks and thousands of com- 
fortable homes, palatial stores, electric cars, and in short, 
all that goes to make up the thoroughly equipped city 
of modern times, there was open prairie. 

. No traveler thinks of visiting any part of Ше Cana- 
dian Northwest without making Winnipeg one of his 
principal stopping places. Merchants looking over the 
ground for the establishment of a new store; manufac- 
turers in search of a site for a factory in extension to 
their business or for the setting up of a new plant; capi- 
talists who seek an opportunity for investment; all sorts and 
conditions of men who decide to take their way into 
Western Canada make Winnipeg an objective point. 

In Western Canada all roads lead to Winnipeg. No 
railroad corporation would think of trying to pass through 
any part of Western Canada from east to west certainly, 
or from south to north, except in the far western part, 
without touching Winnipeg. р 

James |. Hill, the maker of railroads and the builder 
of his own great career, so comprehensive a thing in 
itself, speaking of Winnipeg and its future, said: 

“The future of Winnipeg should be almost without 
It is the country makes the city, and you have 
the country back of you here to support more people than 
all the rest of the Dominion. Winnipeg is at the gate- 
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RESIDENCE OF J. P. JANSEN, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
HERBERT В. RUGH, ARCHITECT 


RESIDENCE OF HUGH SUTHERLAND, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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way of the West. Why, all you have to do is to sit 
tight and grow. — Just sit tight and back the country and 
Winnipeg cannot help being a great city.” 

Winnipeg stands in the way of all the rush of popu- 
lation into Western Canada and of the returning trade 
of the crops produced by those settlers of the new coun- 
try and of the trade created by their needs, so it comes 
about that Winnipeg has grown far beyond the usual lot 
of towns to grow, just as Chicago grew and astonished 
Ше world by rearing on the level plain bordering upon 
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cent and costly structures that outclass those of older cities. 

The ever increasing prosperity of Winnipeg is the fact 
that the big wholesale houses are adding two and three 
stories to their already large floor space. When one 
notices that some of these buildings were erected only 
two years ago, and that the increased business demands 
50 per cent more accommodation already, one can see 
that the newer towns of the further West that claim to 
be the coming wholesale centers have not yet made any 


noticeable cut in Winnipeg's trade or phenominal expansion. 
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MAP SHOWING RAILWAYS CONNECTING WITH WINNIPEG 


Lake Michigan one of the mightiest cities of modern 
times. 

True it is that Winnipeg has some distance to go on 
the road that leads to precedence among the great cities 
of the world, but more, the beginning has been made and 
nothing short of a convulsion of nature sufficiently strong 
to change the whole country of Western Canada could 
place an obstacle of any moment in the way of the mani- 
fest destiny of Winnipeg to become a giant among the 
cities of the world. 

Large financial institutions who are most familiar with 
the possibilities of Western Canada are linking their for- 
tunes with those of Winnipeg and are erecting magnifi- 


Every residential quarter of the city has shared in 
Costly and artis- 
tic houses form one of the most striking features of the 


Winnipeg’s growth and improvement. 
city’s solid and permanent growth. ‘The steady increase 
in population has caused annual addition to the city’s 
educational equipment, and in this respect it might be 
said that while the school population in 1900 was but 
7,500, with sixteen schools, the year 1907 saw twenty- 
eight schools in operation and the school population had 
increased to 18,940. 

Apartment buildings of the most modern and luxuri- 
ant type, equipped with every labor saving device, form 
an important feature in Winnipeg life. 
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THE NANTON BUILDING 
PREMISES ОЕ OSLER, HAMMOND AND NANTON, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
DARLING AND PEARSON, ARCHITECTS, TORONTO AND WINNIPEG 
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INTERIOR OF EATON CO. LTD. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
GEORGE THOMPSON, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN STREET ON A HOLIDAY 


MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG. 

Like a piece of blank verse a Canadian writes, thus 
eulogizing Winnipeg's most noted thoroughfare: 

“Barely thirty-five years ago Main street was a prairie 
path. Ox teams and prairie wagons straggled across 
the flat, black earth, and the few buildings that then 
skirted the way gave no promise of those which now 
loom skyward along the principal street of that one-time 
prairie village, that trading post of Indian trapper and 
Hudson’s Bay factor. Then pure-blooded Indians and 
half-breeds made up by far the greater part of those who 
leisurely made their way along the deep-rutted road 
where today gather the peoples of the wide earth. 

“Маш street, Winnipeg! Is there in all the world 
another street like it? There are longer streets in Chi- 
cago; streets more crowded by vehicles and pedestrians 
in London; straighter streets in Philadelphia; and streets 
more beautiful in Edinburgh; the streets of New York 
have taller buildings and many an old world city street 
takes the palm from Winnipeg’s broad thoroughfare for 
quaintness, but where is there another street so new, with 
banks and office buildings of better design and architec- 

tural dignity reflecting the higher intellectual and financial 
character? So magnificently wide, so cosmopolitan in 


the character of the people who daily pass to and fro 
over its pavements, so strikingly characteristic of the spirit 
of modern progress and of the wonderful, astonishing 
development that has come to the city of which this is 
the Main street, in character as in name. 

“Whether the arrival be by night, and the street is 
stripped of its daytime throngs and lighted only by the 
electric lamps, or whether the newcomer steps into Main 
street when it is flooded with bright Manitoba sunshine 
and characteristic crowds are hurrying about on business 
bent, the street cannot fail to impress the visitor, or him 
wko comes to stay in this new and bountiful country, with 
a sense of dignity and power; with a feeling that some- 
thing more than a promise of time throngs and lighted 
only by future greatness lies before him, and that, in this 
avenue of amplitude and magnificent distances, he sees 
not only what shall be, when, in the next half century, 
Winnipeg shall be among the great cities of the world, 
but that here is, besides, the promptings of prophetic 
souls, the laying down and the building up of solid sub- 
stantialness. 

“Scotch, English, American, German, Italian, He- 
brew, Russian, Chinese and Japanese names are here, 
and the man from Iceland or Cuba, from Siberia or 
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RESIDENCE OF E. H. HEATH, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
HERBERT B. RuGH, ARCHITECT 


France, and from many other countries as well, may 
enter these shops, banks and offices, with the assurance 
that if his language is not spoken by somebody in the 
place, as it is quite likely will be, a most cursory trip to 
the sidewalk outside will produce the necessary inter- 


preter. 

“These are the new people. Think for a moment 
what is owed to those who, in the past, have helped to 
bring about the Main street we see today—the pioneer 
merchant, the pioneer settler—those who had the grit, 
the nerve to stay with old Fort Garry and prove that 
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THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF WINNIPEG. 


Well and wisely the civic authorities of Winnipeg 
have chosen to devote a deal of time and money to a 
public park system, and the result 15 that there are no 
less than twelve parks of various sizes about the city, 
the public land devoted to this purpose comprising some 
316 acres. A considerable part of the public park sys- 
tem of Winnipeg is made up of small parks in the thickly 
settled parts of the city where these open spaces have 
been laid out with much attention to landscape garden- 
ing effects, and to the making of beauty spots and recrea- 


CRESCENT BOULEVARD 


we had a province, a country, back of us that would 
some day mean the great asset we now hold to their 
credit. They fought a hard fight, they put up with 
many hardships, but through it all they have remained 
faithful to Winnipeg. Тһе results obtained from their 
sticking qualities have done much to dispel the erroneous 
impression existing throughout the world that Winnipeg 
would not become the great financial, commercial and 
manufacturing city she is today. It is they (the pio- 
neers) wko have done much to bring about the Main 
street of today. 

“Main street, Winnipeg! Is there in all the world 
another street like it? Неге the peoples of the earth 
assemble; here they pass to and fro, and from here they 
disperse to cover the broad prairie, to people this new 
world in city, town or open plain, and to make a new 
nation, the beginning and foundation of which can be 
seen any day or any evening on this broad pathway of 
the capital city of Northwest Canada.” 


tion grounds for the gathering of the people of the city, 
old and young, in the summer season. 

Made bright with flower beds and blooming shrubs, 
and beautiful with alternating trees and stretches of green 
turf, these parks are ideal retreats for women and chil- 
dren during the heat of midsummer days, and afford cool 
and quiet resting places for men returned from work in 
shop or office. То add to the restfulness and charm 
of summer evenings spent in these city parks of Winni- 


peg, the civic authorities provide free music given in. 


band concerts, the plan being to have.the band that fur- 
nished music visit the small parks that are located in 
different sections of the city, in turn, so that as many of 
the people may be benefited as possible. This plan has 
been found to work well and the free band concerts are 
well attended. 

Along the shady paths of these city parks, mothers 
wheel their babies at that season of the year when cool 
and shade mean so much to both mothers and children. 
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Here the older children play their games, and all the 
space available for such things is taken up in the long 
summer evenings by young men and young women play- 
ing at tennis, a game deservedly popular among the young 
people of Winnipeg. Here, too, gather 
the old and the weary of the city’s people 
to sit and be glad for a place so pleasant 
and surroundings so beautiful, in which to 
pass their leisure time or hours of needed 
rest. A clty superintendent of parks, 
and a corps of skilled workmen, are em- 
ployed in keeping things in trim about the 
parks, and everything looks neat and pre- 
sentable at all times. 

On a peninsula formed by the sharp 
windings of the Red River, is Elm Park, 
one of the chief beauty spots of Winni- 
peg's environs. Elm trees are not very 
common in this country, but in this nat- 
ural tree growth that makes up Elm Park, 
there are some magnificent specimens of 
the elm. The whole peninsula is covered 
with a purely natural growth of tree and bush which 
makes it a delightful spot for a summer outing, and as 
such Elm Park is used by thousands of people in the 
summer. А pontoon bridge spanning the river affords 
communication to Elm Park, and a summer Saturday aft- 
ernoon or Sunday at this beautiful natural park is a 
thing not to be lightly estimated. Many of the wild 
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LOVER'S LANE, ІМ ELM PARK 


flowers indigenous to the soil are found at Elm Park in 
their season, and hundreds of birds build their nests in 
its trees and shrubs. 

The country about Winnipeg is not the treeless waste 
so often pictured in the minds of those who do not know 


и. Long stretches there are without trees, and flat to 
the point to monotony to those who fail to see the dignity 


that attaches to all things large and apparently boundless, 
like the ocean, the prairie and high mountains, but here 


ON THE BANKS OF THE RED RIVER 
there are stretches of wooded country too, and rolling 
bits that, clothed with "bush," as all woods and timber 
are called here, make charmingly cool and shady spots 
for summer outings. 

On the river bank on the outskirts of the city are 
beauty spots where the people go in summer to live in 
cottages or tents, or to spend their leisure hours in walk- 
ing about the fields and woods that are 
here. Іп these environs of Winnipeg are 
found wild flowers in great profusion and 
of magnificent growth owing to the rich- 
ness of the soil and the alternating show- 
ers and sunshine that mark the spring sea- 
son and produce wonderfully luxuriant 
vegetable growth. Birds, too, of many 
kinds and in remarkable variety, are here 
in the nesting season, many of them birds 
that winter in the far South, and are sel- 
dom, or never, seen by the people wko 
live in the country that lies between the 
winter and summer homes of these song- 
sters. 

Farther away from the city the river 
still pursues its winding way, and its banks 
are not so much frequented by pleasure 
seekers or even nature students, both of 
these classes finding all they look for 
nearer to the car lines that carry thousands into the out- 
skirts of Winnipeg through the long summer days when 
daylight begins at 3 o’clock in the morning and stays 
until after 9 o’clock in the evening. Canoeists and those 
who have steam launches follow the river for miles north 
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and south, and summer evenings are employed in moon- 
light excursions on the steamboats that ply on the river 
near Winnipeg. 

Taking warning from the failure of other cities to 
pay sufficient attention to the esthetic in 
laying out of streets and avenues, Winni- 
peg has made far greater progress toward 
the city beautiful than have many of the 
older cities which have been deterred by 
the necessity of tearing up old things to 
make way for a new and better order. 
By the laying out of such streets .as this 
called the Wellington Crescent, ‘Winnipeg 
has saved itself a deal of future trouble 
and has earned the hearty thanks of all 
who appreciate the value of beauty in ev- 
ery-day life. 
and bordered by estates wherein the own- 


Laid out in graceful curves 


ers have striven to preserve and enhance 
the beauties of natural surroundings, rather 
than to destroy them in favor of the finely 
artificial, Wellington Crescent is a beauty 
spot in summer and does not lose its at- 
tractiveness in winter. 

In front of the city hall on Main street is a monument 
erected to the memory of the men who were killed in 


the second Riel Rebellion in 1886. Louis Riel, a half- 
breed, took offense at the proposal of the Dominion 


VIEW IN ST. JOHNS PARK 


Government in 1869 to take into confederation with the 
Eastern Provinces the Northwest Territory. Riel, then 
a young man, alleged that the rights of his people to land 
in the Northwest had not been treated with proper con- 
sideration, and he put himself at the head of an armed 


force to oppose the setting up of the first Manitoba Соу- 


ernment under the confederation. The white popula- 


tion of Winnipeg was captured by Riel and shut up in 
Fort Garry, and one man, Thomas Scott, was executed, 


VIEW IN ST. JAMES PARK 


or murdered would be the more truthful term. In 1886 
the land rights of the half-breeds again caused trouble, 
largely through the neglect of the government to adjust 
claims which had much justice behind them. 
starp fights occurred in the second rebellion, one of the 
most serious at Fish Creek near Prince 
Albert, and it is to the men killed in these 
fights that this monument was erected. 

WINNIPEG DEVELOPMENT AND INDUS- 


TRIAL BUREAU. 

Probably the most powerful executive 
factor in the city’s development and guid- 
ance along practical lines is the Winnipeg 
Development and Industrial Bureau. This 
association has an executive composed of 


Several 


all the commercial interests of the city. 
These, under the able chairmanship of 
Mr. N. F. McMillan, and Charles F. 
Roland, commissioner, are as follows: 

The City Council, the Board of Trade, 
the Bankers’ Association, the Real Estate 
Gram Exchange, the 
Builders’ Exchange, the Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, the Commercial Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition 
Association, the Wholesale Implement Association, 
Printers’ Board of Trade, the Winnipeg Advertising 
Men's Club, the Retail Merchants’ Association, the 
Winnipeg Jobbers’ and Shippers’ Association, and the 
Community Club of Winnipeg. 


Exchange, the 
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Generally speaking, a city is just what its several 
business organizations make it, and in no way is the 
truth of this statement more forcibly borne out than in 
Winnipeg. The 1907 Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion, Just issued, sets forth many interesting facts; unde- 
niable facts that Winnipeg business men should justly 
be proud of. Extracts from this report show: 

Winnipeg leads all cities on the continent of 100,000 
in population and over in bank clearing increases for 
1907. 

Winnipeg started eighteen new manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1907. 

Sixty-nine new industrial companies were incorporated 
in 1907 with a combined authorized capitalization of 
$9,175,000, with Winnipeg as their chief place of 
business. 

Winnipeg constructed among many others thirty build- 
ings in 1907 at an outlay exceeding $3,500,000. 

During the “Off Үеаг” of 1907 in real estate invest- 
ments twenty-eight of the most important sales in city and 
suburban properties aggregated $3,250,000. 

Officials of banks, loan companies and other financial 
institutions, who are best able to judge our possibilities, 
acquired central properties upon which they erected costly 
and magnificent buildings. 

The coming of 252,228 new people made a record 
year in immigration into Western Canada (which means 
into Winnipeg territory). 

Appreciating the work the Winnipeg Development and 
Industrial Bureau were doing, no less than seven other 
business organizations became affiliated with those bodies 
who had previously constituted this executive in 1907. 


WINNIPEG BANKS 


The banks of Winnipeg are one of her strongest as- 
sets, not alone because of the capital and deposits they 
represent, but from the investor’s point of view as well. 

There are eighteen chartered banks, with forty sub- 
urban branches in the city and 472 branches in Western 
Canada. Since 1902 the bank clearances have іп- 
creased from $188,370,000 to $599,667,576 in 1907, 
or an increase over that of Chicago in the same time of 
2710 per cent, and a general increase in clearances in 
five years of 371 per cent. Winnipeg is now Canada’s 
third largest banking center. With her increase of the 
past five years where will the next decade find her in 
the Canadian financial world? 


WINNIPEG REAL ESTATE BOARD. 


The report of Mr. Hugo Ross, the retiring president 
of the Winnipeg Real Estate Board, contains facts which 
mean much in estimating the financial and credit standing 
of the city. This showed that the board was active in 
its work of conserving the city’s interests. Negotiations 
with railways in regard to proper entrances to the city, 
the assessment of properties, the proper height of build- 


ings, and even civic comfort, was not forgotten in the 
movement for waiting rooms at the street intersections; 
all became part of the work of the board through its 
several committees, and in each case it brought about the 
desired result in harmony with the convenience of the 
people and the several interests involved. In regard to 
the general progress of the city Mr. Ross said: 

“І would also like to give you a few facts and quote 
you a few statistics indicative of the substantial and gen- 
eral progress of our city during the last year. First we 
will take the expenditure on municipal works during 
1907, which was, approximately, as follows: 

Paving, sewerage, sidewalks, water mains, etc. $850,000 


New central police station .............. 125,000 
High pressure plant, to date............. 655,430 
йг ү(/Ц ( -П......... 126,000 
Сиса Substation 1 1-.......... 19,000 
Wells No. 4 and No. .......... 100,000 

$1,875,430 0+ یھ مد وہ جو со‏ الو ا( 


“The figures quoted include the cost of fifteen and 
a half miles of sewers; twenty miles of domestic water 
mains; two miles of high-pressure water mains; 170 
domestic hydrants; 39 high pressure hydrants; eight 
miles of asphalt pavements; eight miles of granolithic 
walks; seventeen miles of plank walks; eleven miles of 
new street grading; 2,231 new sewer connections and 
2,370 new water connections. 

“Passing on to street railway improvements, we find 
that new lines were laid last year as follows: On Ban- 
nerman and McGregor streets; on Arlington from Notre 
Dame to Portage avenue; on Stadacona and Taylor 
streets in Elmwood; on Academy road from Maryland 
bridge thence to Stafford and along Wardlow avenue. 
These are all single tracks. Double tracking has also 
been done from Sherbrooke street to Happyland, and 
outside the city a double track has been laid from the 
city limits to Deer Lodge. 

“One of the best indications of the city’s growth may 
be had from the gross earnings of the street cars: For 
1907 these were, approximately, $1,850,000, compared 
with about $1,400,000 in 1906. 

“The bank clearings for the year 1907 were $599,- 
667,576 as compared with $504,585,914, an increase 
of 18.8 per cent. I am also glad to note that Winni- 
peg bank clearings have shown a decidedly upward 
trend since the opening of the present year. 

“During the year 1907 building permits were issued 
in Winnipeg for buildings aggregating in value $6,455,- 
350. This, under all circumstances, constitutes a won- 
derfully strong showing. 

“As regards the prospects for immigration this year, 
I have been assured by several authorities that we may 
look for a greater influx into Western Canada than in 
any previous year in our history. This, [ am informed, 
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all things considered. I confidently believe the worst is 
now over and that there will be plenty of money available 
for investment and development purposes in the near 
future. This is also the opinion of the financial prophets, 
as money is already being poured into the financial centers 
of the world and must naturally find an outlet before 
long. We must not forget that Winnipeg is the gateway 
to a vast and fertile agricultural country, the wealth-pro- 
ducing possibilities of which are illimitable, inexhaustible, 
and at present only faintly conceived of. We must re- 


will be specially true of immigration from the United 
States. Special inducements are now being offered by 
the railways to influence the tide of immigration in our 
direction, and those who are conversant with the situa- 
tion across the border state there is general dissatisfaction 
and unrest amongst the farming communities. 

“As to railway improvements during 1907, I would 
like to point out that the Canadian Northern has built 
its new shops near its west yards; the Canadian Pacific 
has also greatly improved its shops, spending nearly 
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NEW UNION STATION FOR THE CANADIAN NORTHERN AND GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


main ever conscious of the fact that the trend of moving 
population to our shores is constantly increasing; that the 
position of our city is unassailable; that nothing can in- 
Jure its prestige or permanently retard its prosperity. Its 
situation is unrivalled and its present and future pre- 
eminence in Western Canada is absolutely certain.” 
When it became known to the outside world that here 
were millions of acres of land that could be depended 
upon to produce the finest wheat in the world in far 
larger quantity than any other part in which the crop was 
grown upon an extensive scale, then the town of Winni- 
peg began to look up and about, and almost before the 
people at home or abroad realized what was about to 
take place the city had taken a jump, then another and 
уе! others, until it arrived at its present state of being, 
a fine, progressive, growing city of which many have 
said that it is fully destined to be the Chicago of Canada. 


$300,000 for this purpose. — They have also built a 
magnificent new train shed in connection with their depot. 

“The Grand Trunk Pacific has practically entered the 
city, and work on the union terminals for the Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific will commence this 
spring. The Midland railway have also expropriated 
the land required for their purposes, and have filed their 
plans; it is expected that the Midland will also begin 
operations within the city this year. 

"In conclusion, I may say that, personally, I can see 
nothing in perspective to cause the investing public or 
ourselves any alarm, so far as real estate investments in 
the West are concerned. It cannot be denied that we 
have passed through a financial stringency during the last 
few months, nor that this stringency has been felt to some 
extent here, as elsewhere. Our realty values, however, 
remain practically unimpaired, and are well maintained, 
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PERIOD DECORATIONS EXECUTED IN 
LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


By Rex J. CoLE, WINNIPEG. 
кр 
212 
AS 


been employed at the date corresponding to that period, 
otherwise in a classic or mediaeval scheme, the floor 


O complete the decoration of a room in 
the style of some definite period, the 
accessories require much consideration. 
It is not necessary to have these ac- 
cessories exactly such as would have 


would have to be marble or mosaic on the one hand, 
or earth strewn with rushes on the other. 

What 18 required for the purpose, is whatever acces- 
sories are required shall be of such a type and so orna- 
mented as to harmonize in style and character with the 
other parts, so that these details shall all express the 
spirit in which the design as a whole is wrought. One 
point that has often been less carefully treated than oth- 
ers, 18 the design of the lighting fixtures, where standard 
patterns of doubtful artistic value have too often been 
installed, 

In many cases these fixtures occupy most prominent 
and important positions, and the choice made can easily 
mar the whole appearance of an otherwise caretully 
planned scheme, or on the other hand can so complete 
and round off the effect that it is a wonder to many 
that their importance has not been more fully recognized. 
The use of electric lighting and the flexibility of treat- 
ment which this medium allows has enabled designers 
to furnish schemes of fixtures to accord with any required 
period of decoration. Artists have turned their thoughts 
to this line of work with very happy results, and have 
called in all the resources of metal, wood, art glass, 
porcelain, enamels, mica and textiles to lend variety and 
interest. On glancing through the portfolio of a modern 
artistic firm of fixture makers, there will be found designs 
of all classes: the classic style, of massive and dignified 
design, with Из scholarly and formal ornament, the 
Gothic and mediaeval, or heraldic, with their free adap- 
tation of natural form, and the Renaissance, with greater 
lightness and freedom than the classic, but embodying 
some of its formality, developing into the later French 


styles with their florid, gilt and chased metal and the 
dainty cut glass crystal and bead chandeliers, or the 


solid and severe Dutch and Flemish leading to the more 
modern colonial style so well known to all. On the 
other hand, there are the Byzantine and Egyptian styles 
with their developments, and the Eastern symbolic orna- 
ment culminating in the Moorish and Hindu types, with 
their rich and intricate designs and beaten metal work. 
Turning to modern work, hand beaten metal and forged 
work in return to the older handicraft styles have led to 
many beautiful designs, sometimes enriched with the 
wonderful porcelains and enamels now obtainable; and 


another very attractive series is gained by the employ- 
ment of woodwork,: which lends itself to a severe style 
of strong construction, yet not too heavy, especially suit- 
able for setting off the admirable art glass that is now 
made. А great point in selecting a scheme of fixtures 
is to choose carefully the finish of the metal work most 
suited to their decoration and surroundings, and almost 
infinite variety may be obtained in varied tones of bronze 
and brass, silver and gold, pewter or iron, and in dull, 
polished, mat or oxidized surface, so that surprising re- 
sults can be achieved by skillful selection in contrast or 
harmony. 

The due shielding of the eyes from the direct glare 
of the lamps calls for careful treatment, and in this, also, 
there is ample scope for the exercise of skill and taste. 
Mica shades give a very pleasant and soft illumination 
very suitable for use in dining room and smoking room, 
whilst cut glass and crystals give the sparkle and bril- 
liance of the effect desired in the reception room or ball- 
room. Glass shades of almost any shape or tint of color 
are available, of types suited to shield the eyes, or else 
to scatter and diffuse the rays from the lamp over any 
specified area, so as to increase the working efficiency 
of the illumination. 

From all this, it may be seen that much attention has 
been given to this branch of decoration, and that it has 
become an art in itself, requiring expert knowledge to 
obtain the best effects. 

The illuminating engineer and the artist must work 
together with full knowledge of the conditions of the 
particular problem in view, and the result will then be 
harmonious, efficient and effective. 


CONCERNING SOME OF THE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


OLD FORT GARRY. 


Here is what the city of Winnipeg sprung from: А 
stone and mortar fort and trading post on the Red river. 
This shows the fort as it is today: walls loop-holed for 
rifle fire and bastions at the corners from which a good 
view of all the country around can be seen, and where 
cannons were mounted in the early days when it was 
necessary to provide defense against the Indians. Those 
days were not so early, either, and this part called Old, 
or Upper, Fort Garry is not more than sixty or seventy 
years old. When it was built by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, there was need of defensive measures—twice 
within thirty-eight years there have been rebellions of 
Ше halfbreeds in Manitoba— but now the Red river 
flows peacefully past the fort, hearing nothing more hos- 
tile than canoeists in search of pleasure, and the people 
who live at Fort Garry hear nothing more nearly ap- 
proaching the rifle shots of attack than the guns of prairie 
chicken hunters in the fall. 


WINNIPEG CITY HALL. 


On the right of Main street, going south from the 
C. P. R. station, is to be seen the city hall of Winnipeg, 
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and conspicuously displayed across the front of the 
building are those cheerful words, “Welcome to Winni- 
peg." This cordial greeting is lighted up at night by 
electricity, and is made clear by day through the con- 
trast of white letters against the brick walls of the city 
hall building. The city hall was built in 1885, and 
so fast has the city grown since that time, that there is 
not nearly enough office room in the building, and offices 
have to be found in other buildings to accommodate the 
needs of the city in several departments of public works. 
Public sentiment in Winnipeg is strongly in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership of public utilities, and the city already 
owns, besides the water service, a civic plant for putting 
down asphalt pavements, another for granulatic walks, 
and a city stone quarry, besides which work is now in 
progress for the building of a municipal power plant 
which will furnish sixty thousand horsepower to the city 
of Winnipeg at a very low cost. 


VIEW OF THE BUSINESS SECTION. 


Standing on the top of Winnipeg's highest business 
block, this would be a part of the view unfolded to the 
sight. All of these buildings, representing as they do 
the growth of an immense community of manufacturing 
and mercantile business interests, are the results of the 
past ten years’ expansion of the city along these lines. 
There are today no less than one hundred and twenty- 
five big mercantile houses in Winnipeg, some of them 
with a capital of more than a million and a half dollars, 
and there are one hundred and forty-four manufacturing 
establishments covering a wide range of products, and 
with a demand so far in excess of their best endeavor to 
supply it, that constant and very material increases are 
being made by the firms already doing business in Win- 
nipeg, besides which many new houses are coming to 
the city from time to time; so fast, indeed, that eighteen 
new industries were established in Winnipeg in the year 


1907. 


FORT GARRY UNION STATION. 
After completion of the new terminals of the Canadian 


Northern Railway and Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
under construction at Winnipeg there will be nothing 
superior in the way of railway terminals in the Dominion. 
This new union depot now under construction is one of 
the most up-to-date railway stations on the continent. А 
magnificent structure, with a frontage of three hundred 
and fifty-three feet on Main street and extending back 
one hundred and forty feet six inches, four stories high 
and surmounted by an immense dome one hundred and 
twelve feet above the main lobby floor, will be the clear- 
ing house of two great railway systems. Above the main 
floor, which is given up entirely to large and commodious 
waiting rooms, restaurant, lunch, baggage, checking 
rooms, etc. Ihe entire three floors above will be laid 
out into offices for the handling of the immense increased 
business of two great railway systems that are taking a 
leading part in the development of a vast and wonderful 
country, that is showing a trade development greater than 
that of any other section on the globe. 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 


This is one of the many fine hotels erected and car- 
ried on by the big Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for the accommodation of guests that travel over their 
road, or for any others who choose to patronize the best 
hotel in the place. ‘This is the Royal Alexandra hotel, 
a magnificent new structure containing four hundred 
rooms, two hundred and seventy-five of which have pri- 
vate baths and furnishings of the most sumptuous kind 
throughout, one suite of rooms being especially fitted up 
for the entertainment of guests of unusual importance, 
and called the vice-regal suite because the representatives 
of the British crown are among those who occupy this 
suite when business or pleasure calls them to Winnipeg. 
The Royal Alexandra hotel is conducted on the Euro- 
pean plan and has a particularly fine rotunda with the 
largest floor space of any hotel on the continent. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY YARDS, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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There seems to be a general inclination 
Things News. ОТ tendency on the part of the newspapers 


papers Should of the country to misunderstand the object 
Know About 


‘Architects Of architectural associations, and in speak- 


ing of such confound them with trade 
unions. It is true that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has established a schedule of charges which is 
deemed “usual and proper” for the guidance of its 
members and the profession generally, but it has noth- 
ing in itself that is arbitrary. When architects go into 
the open market and bid against each other, whether for 
less or more than the minimum charge, it is considered 
unprofessional and therefore violates an association rule, 
but in this way only does the non-observance of the 
schedule of charges affect members. Architects of stand- 
ing do not "bid" or “take the contract," but are re- 
tained because of their supposed skill in the line of work 
sought for, and are in effect, the agents of the owner, 
and receive compensation from him only. ‘They com- 
pete only upon the strength of their designs, and the 
charge is practically the same with all architects. АП 
deviations from this general line in securing commissions 
are more or less unprofessional, whether an architect be- 


longs to an association or not. 


Some of the architectural journals and the 

Size of New York dailies in commenting upon 
New York and the great postoffice building just planned 
Chicago ? 5 ` 
Buildings for that city, and awarded in competi- 
tion to Architects McKim, Mead & 

White, aver that it will be the biggest postoffice building 
in the world, as it will contain 114,375 square feet of 
floor area, and add that London comes next, with a 
postoffice having 101,000 square feet of floor area. 
These editors must either be misinformed as to the ex- 
act size of the proposed new building, or they have 
forgotten Chicago’s mammoth structure that we have 
always supposed was the largest building of that char- 
acter in the world, which belief is further strengthened 
if the figures given for the New York building are cor- 
rect. The following interesting data about that great 
monument has been given us by its designer and deputy- 
architect, Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick, now of Washington. 
The postoffice proper contains 344,106 square feet of 
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working space plus 25,000 feet of public corridors, but 
serving the postoffice divisions. The total floor area of 
that building, including all the courts and other offices of 
the government, as well as the postoffice, equals 600,000 
square feet, of which 550,000 is working space. There 
are 11,908,000 cubic feet of space and the building 
cost forty cents per cubic foot. The old building it re- 
placed had cost nearly sixty cents per cubic foot. The 
Library of Congress cost sixty-three cents and most of the 
other great monumental buildings have cost over fifty 
cents, so that the Chicago building is not only the biggest 
but the most economically built structure of its kind in 
the country, in spite of its having passed through many 
vicissitudes. Incidentally, there were 460,000 cubic 
feet of granite used in its construction and over 18,000,- 


000 pounds of steel. 


That interesting article by Montgomery 

Credit tothe Schuyler in the May Architectural Кес- 
Designerin the ord on the designer of the New York 
Office of the 5 : o o 
مہ‎ Architect City Hall, suggests one point in archi- 
tectural practice that has not changed 

since the days of McComb. And this is the position of 
the draftsman-designer in an architect’s office in relation 
to his design. One hundred years from now, when they 
talk about the designer of certain buildings, it will take 
this same kind of investigation to prove that the archi- 
tect credited with the work was not the designer, be- 
cause his name alone was on the plans. There ought 
to be some way of putting Ше “дгайзтап” who designs 
great things for "architects" on record in due propor- 
tion to the work he has done. In the laying out of Wash- 
ington, L’Enfant gets the credit due him in part, though 
he is overshadowed by the name of Washington, who 
was at best a country surveyor, and had never seen 
Versailles or any of the landscape work that L'Enfant 
was undoubtedly familiar with, both as a student and as 
an observer. But we who know a great many things 
that are not published, but like "justice" in the Schuyler 
article, wish to see justice done, would like to do the 
brass plate act very often in our travels through the vale 
of architectural mendacity. We do not say a word 
when we are shown a special sketch (on onion skin) 
of “шу first conception” we are assured, for the dome 
of a prominent building some time after we have written 
a draftsman pointing out that we recognized it as a 
replica of the dome on an unsuccessful competition de- 
sign submitted by him years before, and charging him 
with being the real designer. Of course, there are cases, 
and they are in the majority, where the architect really 
does sketch the outline and general scheme of a structure 
and leaves the draftsman to do the rest, so after all it 
would be difficult to record just the credit that belongs 
to him. But some method should be devised by which 


the designer should have credit for his design in the 
records of the structure. 


That a little knowledge is a dangerous 
тна thing (and several other things) із illus- 
RI trated by the following letter: It seems 
Architect that the photograph and plans of a small 

cottage was printed in a Minneapolis 

plan book. The writer took a fancy to the design and 
instead of callng upon some of the local architects wrote 
the designer at Minneapolis, asking for working drawings 
and specifications. That was all he needed, of course, with 
the photograph and block plan, to go ahead, and "ten or 
even fifteen dollars" should pay for that work and then 
"leave ninety per cent of that velvet": 


Peoria, Ш., April 28, 1908. 

Subject: Plans and specifications for concrete cottage. 

Mr. A. L. Dorr, 1132 Lumber Exchange Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sir: * * * You surely must have felt facetious when 
you made thal notation and thought you'd have a joke on me, for 
1 cannot believe you really expected to get $50.00 for a set of 
blue prints and specificalions of that cottage. Why, it is 5 per 
cent of the cost, without plumbing and heating, and that's the 
regular charge for the original work and superintendence. If 
you'd said $10.00, or even $15.00, you'd have gotten that much— 
90 per cent of which is "velvet" but you know (or should) the 
policy of "whole hog or none" hasn't proven the success to 
“squeal” about that some would like; besides, “get-rich-quick” 
schemes are forbidden use of the mails, and if you weren't joking 
you might be called on by some inspector if the letter should get 
lost. 

I'm afraid you'll have to put another patch on your trousers 
(or are they only pants), for you cannot sport a spring suit on 
my “fifty,” because Im going to make my own plans, etc.—now 
don't smile so pityingly—they won't be so bad, for you see, I'm 
an architectural draftsman by profession, and although l've not 
followed the work for some time (preferring to supervise the 
licket accounts of this company) | often run a pencil along the 
T-square—but I зоок a fancy to your conception on account of 
lhe exterior, only, for the floor plan is poor—in fact, l've added 
about eighteen inches to the length and gained a bedroom. Maybe 
ГЇЇ tell you how if you'd like to know. 

Thanks to Mr. K.'s "promptness" 1 had about decided to build 
a two-story house, and your generous offer settled и. I might ask 
what you'd charge to draw up plans and specifications for a full- 
grown house only I'm afraid you'd insist on robbing yourself and 
| refuse to be a раму to a criminal act. * Я * 


Very truly yours, 
F. W. Goss. 
The facetious quality of the letter (which is abridged 
for obvious reasons) shows what a brilliant embryo-archi- 
tect was lost to Peoria when the writer gave up the “pro- 
fession" for the dull trade of supervising ticket accounts, 
and how cheap his clients would find his rate of com- 
mission if he should break into the ‘‘draftsman profes- 
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PATTON AND MILLER ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 
KEWANEE PUBLIC LIBRARY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
BY NORMAND S. PATTON, ARCHITECT. 


548225 НЕ administration of public libraries has 
been undergoing a rapid process of evo- 
ето lution for some years past. It has 

called for a corresponding development 
RER in the plans for library buildings. The 
evolution of the library idea has now reached a point 
where it is comparatively stationary, and there have 
developed library plans, that are likely to be accepted 
as types for some years to come. The most radical 
change that has been made from the old-fashioned ideas 
of library administration, is that of making the shelves 
open to the public. This has had the effect of obliterat- 
ing to a certain extent the distinction between the various 
parts of a library building. If the readers are to be 
given free access to the book shelves, then it becomes a 
logical consequence that it will be convenient to place 
some of the books in the reading room so that they may 
be found without the necessity of the reader going into 
a separate room. Again, when the readers are admitted 
to the stack room, which contains the main collection, it 
will prove a convenience, if a little reading space can be 


provided in that room where books may be looked over 
hastily and then replaced on the shelves. Thus it has 
come about that there are books in the reading room 
and readers in the book room and constant passing from 
one to the other. 

Perhaps the second most important development of 
the public library is the children's department, which 
has come to be recognized as one of the most important 
parts of a library and in some libraries, needing even 
more space than is given to adults. The children's li- 
brary consists of a collection of juvenile books placed 
on shelves around the walls of the children's room, and 
to which the children have the same free access as 
they have to books in their own home. There is also 
a special card catalog of juvenile works in the children's 
room. It is the general experience of libraries that the 
school children familiarize themselves more quickly with 
the mysteries of the card catalog than do the adults. 

The most important principle to be observed in the 
planning of a public library of today is that of ready 
supervision from the librarian's desk. Іп the small li- 
brary economy of administration is of the greatest conse- 
quence, and that plan 15 the best, other things being equal, 
which facilitates the administration of the library by the 
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fewest number of assistants. Тһе smaller libraries must 
be managed entirely by one librarian, and even in those 
buildings of considerable size, there are likely to be times 
when there is only one attendant on duty. Therefore, 
the ideal library is one in which the librarian from her 
central post of observation, can see everyone who is in 
the building. 

For purposes of consultation, as well as supervision, 
the librarian's desk must be placed in the center of the 
building, in what is usually called the delivery room, 
which forms a large entrance hall after passing through 
an outer vestibule. "Those who come to return or draw 
books, can thus reach the librarian's desk without pass- 
ing through any of the reading rooms. 

It was formerly customary to separate the reading 
rooms from the delivery room by walls. Later, windows 
were introduced, permitting a partial view of the reading 
rooms by the librarian. Now it has become almost uni- 
versal to make wide openings between all the main rooms 
of a library, so that the library of today has become in 
part one large room divided off for convenience of classi- 
fication into various sections, which are only very slightly 
separated from each other. 

The library recently completed at Kewanee, НІ. 
(illustrated in this number), may be taken as a type 
adapted to the average small city. The central de- 
livery room 15 covered with a vaulted ceiling extending 
up into the second story and lighted from above, thus 
giving ample illumination to the librarian's counter. The 
general reading room is on the right and the children's 
reading room on the left, communicating with the delivery 
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room by wide open arches. Іп the rear of the general 
reading room is the reference room, communicating also 
with the delivery room by a wide passage. Іп a corres 
ponding position in the rear of the children's reading room 
is the librarian's room, and back of that the catalog room. 
Directly back of the delivery counter is placed the stack 
room. Tke expansion of the book stacks is provided 
for by extending the stack room up into the second story 
so that additional levels may be added and also by 
carrying the same down into the basement. 

The library of today usually gathers around it some- 
thing in the nature of an art gallery or museum, and 
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usually provides rooms for lecture courses. `The library 
proper, for the convenience of administration, must be 
on one level, and therefore nearly every library may 
have either a basement or second story, or both, which 
may be devoted to such allied interests. In the Kewanee 
library, the right-hand side of the second story was orig- 
inally planned for a museum in front and trustees’ room 
back of the same, but one of the citizens of Kewanee 
presented the city with a beautiful collection of photo- 
graphs of historical paintings of the European Art Gal- 
To accommodate this 


At the 


leries, costing some $1,500. 
collection, the two rooms were thrown into one. 
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commodations for the public are best placed in the base- 
ment, as space on the main floor is too valuable. 


CONVENTION AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


T SHOULD be of general interest to 


Лара architects to know that the design and 
1 23 construction of libraries is recognized Бу 

the American Library Association and 

ERSS the subject placed in the hands of one 


of its most important standing committees. 
This is recognized, not alone because of the housing 


LONG AND KEES, ARCHITECTS 


left side of the second story, there is a generous-sized 
lecture room and a small room in the rear of the same- 

It is advisable to plan every library basement with 
the idea that it will be utilized in the future, even if the 
space is not needed at present. ‘The boilers and fuel 
should be allowed only the necessary space. An un- 
packing room should be provided and the remainder of 
the space, if not immediately needed, may be left to be 
finished in the future, as the needs appear. Toilet ac- 
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MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


and proper arrangement of the libraries, which depends 
upon the architect's skill, but because it is the field where 
art and literature meet on a common ground. 

The American Library Association will hold its an- 
nual convention this year at Minneapolis with head- 
quarters at the Tonka Bay Hotel at Lake Minnetonka. 
Here will be gathered on June 22 to 27, upwards of a 
thousand of the librarians of the United States. 

]t is probable that there is no country in the world 
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where the public library, like the public school, is so much 
an institution of every village, town or city. е libraries 
built or promised by Mr. Carnegie alone to date number 
917. Each of these is a distinctive building designed 
by architects of local or national repute, and when added 
to the state, school and public libraries already built, 
some estimate may be made of the immense amount of 
work that is done by the architects of the United States 
in the designing of libraries. 

For this reason the convention of the American Li- 
brary Association, which means an association of librar- 
ians, is of general importance to the profession, and if 
this is true, how much more important is the convention 
to the librarians themselves and the reports of its archi- 
tectural committee and all papers bearing upon the sub- 
ject of design, arrangement and control. 

This convention will be the first in which the associa- 
tion has assembled in the Northwest, the last in this 
section being that at Waukesha, Wisconsin, in 1901. 

The American Library Association, the oldest and 
by far the largest of the various organizations promoting 
library interests, 15 in a sense an International institution, 
having a membership representing outside of the United 
States, twelve foreign countries. Every state and terri- 
tory except Alaska in the United States 15 represented 
by Ив membership list of nearly 2,000. 


The association was formed іп 1876 and was шсог- 
porated three years later under the laws of Massachusetts 
for the purpose, so runs the charter, “of promoting the 
library interests of the country by exchanging views, 
reaching conclusions and including co-operation in all 
Ше developments of bibliothical science and economy.” 
Since Из organization it has held conferences nearly every 
year at points as far separated as Magnolia, Mass., and 
Portland, Ore., Montreal and Atlanta. 

The coming conference at Lake Minnetonka is the 
thirty-second in the series, and it is hoped that it will 
have a very powerful effect in stimulating the growth of 
library sentiment all through the Northwest, and because 
of the vast number of libraries contemplated in the near 
future, giving particular attention to proper design and 
arrangement. А number of organizations affiliated with 
the association will hold their meetings at the same time 
and place. Among these are the Association of Law 
Librarians, of State Librarians and the League of Li- 
brary Commissions. 

The officers of the association are: President, A. Е. 
Bostwick, librarian of the New York public library; 
first vice-president, C. H. Gould, librarian of McGill 
University Library, Montreal Canada; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Gratia Countryman, librarian Minneapolis 
Public Library; secretary, J. І. Wyer, Jr., librarian New 
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York State Library, Albany, М. Ү.; treasurer, А. اط‎ 
Hopkins, librarian Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; registrar, Miss Nina E. Browne, executive office, 
Boston, Massachusetts; recorder, Mis Lutie E. Stearns, 
librarian, Wisconsin Free Library, Madison, Wisconsin; 
ex-president and member of executive committee, Clement 
W. Andrews, librarian John Crerar Public Library, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Among those who have been most active in the West 
in promoting the advancement in the educational use of 
public libraries and who 
| may be mentioned here 
as a representative of the 
women found in every 
state who are doing sig- 
nal work in this direction, 
is Florence S. Barkley, 
of Boon, Iowa. Mrs, 
Barkley is credited with 
securing the legislation 
which established free 
public libraries in the 
state of lowa and has 
been an active force in 
the field of educational 
advancement in her state. 

The local committee 
to whom the work of 
preparation for the convention has fallen, is headed Бу 
J. T. Gerould, librarian of the University of Minne- 
sota, Miss Lettie M. Crafts, who has charge of the 
publicity work, and Miss Countryman, librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, who has the extremely onerous 
and somewhat thankless task of arranging for rooms for the 
delegates who expect to attend. 

The architectural committee, from whom is expected 
a most interesting report, is composed of Librarians C. 
R. Dudley, Denver, Colorado, chairman; W. H. Brett, 
Cleveland, Ohio; G. T. Clark, Palo Alto, California; 
W. R. Eastman, state inspector of libraries, Albany, 
New York; F. P. Hill, Brooklyn, New York; C. C. 
Soule, Boston, Massachusetts; John Thompson, Phila- 
delphia Free Library, Philadelphia. Pa. 


AN INTERESTING COMPETITION. 


A competition for the selection of a design for a mu- 
nicipal building at Springfield, Massachusetts, has many 
elements of interest to the profession. The competition 
is in charge of a commission which has retained the 
services of Warren Powers Laird, Professor of Architec- 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania as expert advisor, 
or advisory architect, with practical charge of the work 
of selecting an architect. There will be two competitions, 
preliminary and final. The object of the preliminary 
competition is to select two architects who will submit 
designs in the final competition. Including these, there 


FLORENCE S. BARKLEY 


will be nine competitors in the final competition which 
will be selected and invited to compete, each of the nine 
receiving $400 for their work in the competition. Five 
of the seven to be selected without preliminary competi- 
tion are already selected. These are Cass Gilbert, Hale 
& Rogers, Peabody & Stearns, Pell & Corbett and Lord 
& Hewlett. These were selected from a list of twenty- 
one submitted to the commission by Professor Laird. 
Applications of those who wish to enter the preliminary 
contest will also be made to him and copies of the pro- 
gram, plats, photographs of the grounds and surround- 
ings, etc., will also be sent by Professor Laird to those 
whose applications are received favorably. "Тһе competi- 
tion is open to all architects in good standing in the pro- 
fession who have designed at least one large building, and 
the preliminary competition will be announced the latter 
part of May, returnable in June. This preliminary com- 
petition will call for sketches only at thirty-two scale, the 
object being to try out the open field with as little delay 
and expense as possible, looking to the simple sketch to 
determine the relative merits of the general scheme as 
shown in the design. Of course, under Professor Laird’s 
guidance the usual safeguards common to proper compe- 
titions have been made a part of the general competition 
scheme and it may be entered by members of the pro- 
fession who wish to do so. 


EXHIBITION WASHINGTON ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CLUB. 


The most notable exhibition of architectural drawings 
ever presented by the Washington Architectural Club 
was opened in the Corcoran Galleries on May 7th. In 
point of interest the tentative drawings of a group of 
public buildings stretching from the capitol to Ше 
treasury, showing how Pennsylvania avenue could be- 
come the grandest architectural perspective in this coun- 
try or perhaps the world, was presented by two members 
of the architectural club, Messrs. McAllister and Van- 
derbilt. Mr. McAllister is permanent secretary of the 
Architectural League of America, and Mr. Vanderbilt 
is engaged in the supervising architect’s office, and will 
be remembered as a member of the Twin City Archi- 
tectural Club during a brief residence in St. Paul a year 
ago. The design shows careful drawing and breadth 
of design, and is in unison with the purpose of the bill 
recently presented by Senator Heyburn. 

A colored perspective drawing of the design for the 
new National Museum by Hornblower and Marshall 
occupied a place of honor and attracted much attention 
from the visitors. An excellent opportunity for ex- 
hibiting the work of the supervising architect’s office was 
taken advantage of by James Knox Taylor, the super- 
vising architect, and was creditable in its selection and 
arrangement to A. L. Simon, chief of the drafting division 
of the office. 

An important addition to the exhibition was the draw- 
ings which won the competition for the New York Post- 
обсе by McKim, Mead and White. As they were 
shown for the first time they attracted general attention. 
Competition drawings for the Bureau of American Re- 
publics by Albert Kelsey and Paul Cret, of Philadel- 
phia, were also shown. 

Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, of New York, made 
a fine showing of their work. There were many fine 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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\ CRITICAL knowledge of Architecture is now necessary to every man 


and woman of refinement. Not in its technical sense, but that he 

may distinguish good from bad; that which is harmonious in comp- 
osition, from that which is merely attractive because it is loud or flamboyant. 

An architectural journal is published for the benefit of technical men, 
but it is fortunate for the layman that it speaks an everyday language, both in 
illustration and text. Its illustrations are of the strongest educational value, 
as they present the best forms carefully selected from the best architecture 
produced by the greatest architectural artists of the day. 

Youth is educated in correct architectural forms by looking at its pic- 
tures of buildings, and becomes without any other direction, unconsciously 
imbued with an instinct for good architecture and architectural art; which 
includes not only building and landscape composition, but sculpture, decora- 
tion, and mural painting. 

‚ The architectural journal has its commercial value as well. When 
buying or loaning money upon a house, or forming one of a committee to erect 
a church or public building, a man who has had an architectural journal in 
his library is better equipped to know the true commercial value of the one, 
or to give good advice in the selection of a design for the other. 

The woman, who through a frequently scanned architectural journal, 
has become familiar with the most harmonious finishing and furnishings, can 
better appreciate the homes of her friends, or decide upon that which will give 
the best architectural effect to her own. | 

The demand for just such education as this by people in general has 
led to the publication of a large number of pseudo-architectural journals that 
print pretty pictures; but the "House, Field and Garden" kind of journal can- 
not be depended upon for a correct, technical censorship, which demands that 
each illustration of architectural art be not only correct but also an example of 


the best. 
THE WESTERN ARCHITECT 


is pre-eminently such a journal, and these are a few of the reasons why every 
public and private library should receive it each month. The publishers 
would like the subscriptions, but they are benefited to a greater degree by 
the advancement of popular taste in architectural art its general circulation 
in the libraries of the country would produce. 

There is no medium through which the taste of the people can become 
more refined and critical in things architectural than by becoming familiar with 
the pages of THE WESTERN ARCHITECT from month to month in the 
public or private library. It is published monthly at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The subscription price is 92.00 a year. The subscription can commence 


with the current month. 
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exhibits of minor works, such as Ward Brown's water- 
colors, the prize drawings of H. T. Cunningham, and 
the drawings sent from Paris by Fred V. Murphy, who 
won the club's scholarship. 

At the annual banquet of the club, at which a number 
of distinguished guests were present, Waddy B. Wood, 
president of the club, was toastmaster. The theme, 
"How to Make Washington the Most Beautiful City in 
the World," which was so aptly illustrated by the 
McAllister- Vanderbilt drawings in the exhibition, was 
discussed in the dozen or more speeches delivered, by 
Harvey W. Corbett of New York, Dr. Wiley of Wash- 
ington, Paul Cret of Philadelphia, "Theodore Wells 
Pietsch of Baltimore, Thomas Nelson Page, the author, 
Caro H. Rudolph, F. B. Wheaton, H. T. Pratt, L. 
A. Symon, J. C. Hornblower and others. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 
CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Chicago 
Architectural Club was held in the club rooms on May 
4th, and the following officers for 1908 and 1909 were 
elected: President, Charles H. Hammond; first. vice- 
president, Floyd A. Naramore; second vice-president, 
Will Reichert; secretary, Elmo C. Lowe; treasurer, 
Paul T. Haagen; chairman of house committee, Elmer 
Nettenstrom; chairman of educational committee, E. 


L. Downs. 


KANSAS STATE BUSINESS ASSOCIATION OF ARCHI- 
ЕСТЬ. 


А number of the architects of the state of Kansas 
met at the Commercial club rooms at Topeka on March 
25 and perfected a permanent organization to be known 
as the Kansas State Business Association of Architects, 
and selected Т. Н. Lescher of Topeka as president; 
C. E. Hair, Salina, vice president; J. F. Stanton, To- 
реКа, secretary, апа ХУ. Т. Wellman of Lawrence, 
treasurer. Ihe organization effected is the result of a 
move started in Topeka some weeks ago among the archi- 
tects of the state for the purpose of securing protection 
in various ways for the members of the profession. 

The committee on rules and regulations recommended 
the adoption of the rules and code of practice now in 
use by the Chicago Architects’ Business Association, sub- 
ject to slight changes. One of the objects of the asso- 
ciation is to secure the passage of a law obliging archi- 
tects to secure a license before they can practice archi- 
tecture in the state. 

The following architects were made charter members 
of the association: W. R. Stringfield, C. W. Terry, 
Wichita; H. W. Brinkman, Emporia; D. T. DePry, 
1. М. Smith, Hutchinson; J. Н. Shiff, Newton; С. E. 
Hair, Salina; W. T. Wellman, Lawrence; George 
Washburn, Ottawa; T. H. Lescher, Joseph Marshall, 
L. M. Wood, J. C. Holland, C. H. Chandler, N. P. 
Neilsen, J. F. Stanton and E. L. Hopkins, Topeka. 


OBITUARY. 
LEOPOLD EIDLITZ. 


One of the twelve architects who met in the office of 
Richard Upjohn in New York on February 23, 1857, 
to consider the propricty of forming the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Leopold Eidlitz, has for over fifty 
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years been ап honored and significant figure іп the coun- 
sels of the Institute, and among the most noted of the 
profession in New York city. Mr. Eidlitz died at his 
home in that city on March 22 at the age of 84. He 
was born in Prague, Bohemia, and after spending sev- 
eral years of his youth studying architecture in Vienna 
and elsewhere in Europe, came to this country. Не was 
special supervising commissioner on the remodelling of 
the state capitol at Albany in 1875 and designed Christ 
church, St. Louis; St. George's church in New York; 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, and other well-known 
buildings. Не was а man of wide knowledge and great 
architectural attainments, and the author of “Тһе Nature 
and Function of Art.” 


EDWARD I. NICKERSON. 


The members of the profession who were so fortu- 
nate as to know Edward I. Nickerson of Providence, 
Rhode Island, will regret to learn of his death, which 
occurred on March 22, at the age of 63. Mr. Nick- 
erson has been a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects for thirty-three years, and one of the most 
constant attendants upon its conventions. At the con- 
solidation convention in 1889, he acted as secretary, 
when that important union of the Institute with the West- 
ern Association of Architects took place, and of which 
Richard M. Hunt was the chairman. He was secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island Chapter of the Institute, an 
architect of correct practice, and a gentleman of broad 
acquirements and genial presence. His death is not 
only a distinct loss to the local chapter of architects but 
to the Institute at large. 


COMMUNICATION 
THE ARCHITECT OF THE OHIO STATE CAPITOL. 


April 22d, 1908. 
Editor WESTERN ARCHITECT: 

I notice in your April number a little slip in history. 
On page 34, speaking of the Ohio capitol, you say, 
“Designed by Bullfinch.” The designer of the capitol 
was Henry Walters of Cincinnati, and, so far as 1 
know, Bullfinch had nothing whatever to do with it. 
Some sixteen years were spent between the time when 
the design was adopted and the time when the building 
was put into use, during which time Mr. Walters seems 
to have disappeared, and, from time to time, the build- 
ing was in the hands of various architects, including 
West, Kelly and others. Just how much of the building 
as originally designed was finally constructed no one 
seems to know, and the earliest drawings I have been 
able to find have no names attached. I suspect, how- 
ever, that the building has been completed substantially 


as originally laid out, excepting the colonnade around. 


the lantern, which was never put on, leaving the lantern 
fairly well described by the well-known title of “cheese- 
box." 

A few years ago an unfortunate blunder was made 
by the state in erecting a kind of a kitchen, or an alleged 
annex, to the original building. It is to be hoped that 
when the state decides to do anything towards providing 
further room the enterprise will take such breadth as to 
not discredit the state. 

Y ours respectfully, 


J. W. Yosr. 
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The Board of Regents of the University 


An Architectural OÍ Minnesota have now ап opportunity 
Department in the 
University of 


Minnesota 


of establishing one of the most necessary 
and beneficial departments that can be 
acquired by any university, and that is 
a department of architecture. It should need little argu- 
ment to show how necessary such a school is to the 
people of the state. Twenty-five years ago no State 
University had such a department, and there were few 
colleges that even attempted to teach architecture as an 
independent course. Now every college of note in 
the older portions of the country has added architecture 
to its curriculum. Why this broad field of education has 
been slighted by the great University of the State of 
Minnesota it is hard to surmise, for the department of 
engineering has long been established and is one of the 
most valuable features of the educational center of the 
state. Architectural teaching is especially important in 
a state like Minnesota, that in its rapid growth calls con- 
stantly for the design and erection of public and private 
structures where those interested desiring a high degree 
of talent, too often find it necessary to send to eastern cities 
for architectural skill that should be found within the 
state in men educated in the State University. Not only 
in Minnesota but in every state the lack of architectural 
education 15 too apparent, the architect in practice having 
been deprived of the needed theoretical training through 
his inability to go to Europe or even to Boston or 
New York, where the only architectural schools available 
during his apprenticeship, were located. The state therefore 
owes it to its citizens that every advantage is given to the 
youth to become proficient in the art of architecture. The 
appropnation of $250,000 for an engineering building 
for the State University, and the prospect of its immediate 
erection, calls for action by the Board of Regents in the 
establishment of an architectural department. This 
can be arranged readily, because with the established 
engineering school many of the adjuncts to the archi- 
tectural branch are already organized. The setting apait 
of a few rooms in the new building and the engaging of a 
professor of architecture and a drawing master would 
seem all that is necessary to give to the State University 
a department that in some respects is more vital to the 
proper development and growth of the state at large than 
that of law, medicine or the physical sciences. 
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Probably the only class of residence in 


The Logical which the use of wood is logical in 
клеш Ба walls and roof is that low cost, yet most 
the Modern й й 

Bungalow attractive form of all, which has, through 


some stretch of the American mind, been 
called the Bungalow. While these too can be designed 
in boulder and hollow tile to the greatest artistic and 
practical advantage, there seems to be a singular adapta- 
bility to shingle and timber construction in this same bung- 
alow that makes the use of wood most attractive, if not 
incombustible and substantial. In fact it was this light- 
ness of effect, the ephemeral character indeed, of the 
shingle covered cottage, that probably first suggested the 
East Indian structure, and gave its name to the American 
shingle cottage. We have sought in this issue to show 
what can be done in the way of designing this form of low 
cost cottages in order that not only architects but the 
public may know what is being done by architects who 
have taken up the problem for the love of it, rather than 
for the commission received. It is also intended as a 
protest against the plan book designed and rule of thumb 
built cottage that crowds the suburbs of our cities from 
Maine to California. Some of these suburbs in their 
natural beauty rival the fairest parts of Kentish England, 
yet the lot owner, instead of appreciating this beauty, 
егесі the same square box with the same "dormer" pro- 
tuberances in the ‘roof, that his neighbor has built from a 
plan book, and the result is the permanent desecration of 
a street or a suburb. If these illustrations of simple con- 
struction upon the highest artistic lines can in any degree 
impress those who design and build, with the possibilities 
that lie in cedar shingles and rough stones with the foliage 
that will grow in a few seasons, the search which we have 
made for these cottage designs will be amply repaid. 


It seems strange that apparently against 
every opposition that facts and material 
conditions can present to stay its prog- 
ress, the national loss from fire increases 
The use of wood 


Singular 
Resistance to 
Fire Protective 
Methods 


from year to year. 
has not only become equally expensive with several forms 
of non-combustible construction, but its lasting quality is 
decreasing rapidly. The mills are, in fact, working up 
culls and logs that for years rotted on river banks and been 
sunk in millponds that were thrown aside because they 
were deemed below grade for any kind of lumber ten years 
ago. It is not because architects and Ше public are not 
informed upon the subject of fire resisting construction in 
general, or that the immense and constantly increasing 
yearly losses by fire are not kept before the people in the 
public prints and technical journals. Such effective 
writers and investigators as Mr. Powell Evans of Phila- 
delphia and F. W. Fitzpatrick of Washington have com- 
piled statistics and spread them broadcast in pamphlets, 
and the columns of journals which are inconvertible in 
their accuracy, and in the convincing quality of their 


arguments and warnings. Mr. Evans recently presented 
an address upon fire protection before the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in which the danger of fire in 
destroying property, in interrupting business and in creat- 
ing a permanent charge on income, that is in itself a terrible 
arrangement of the building and investing public in the 
suicidal policy of continued combustible construction. To 
think, as Mr. Evans states, that this fire loss is but little 
less per year than the total receipts of the Government, of 
the net earnings of railways, and largely in access of the 
cost of United States Pensions, Post Office receipts, or 
War or Navy costs, is one of the smaller items in his 
arrangement of the commercial wastefulness of the country 
through a refusal to use ordinary non-combustible materials 
in construction. He arraigns the average businessman, 
the average government, and the average insurance man 
in no uncertain terms, and each of these, as well as the 
general public deserve his censure. Mr. Evans’ aim is to 
organize a National Fire Protection Association as a 
practical step in the line of action toward an effective 
decrease in fire losses. The action of the President of the 
United States in calling together the Governors of the 
several states should result in stopping the enormous waste 
of the raw materials of the country. The work undertaken 
by Mr. Evans should supplement this by a powerful 
organization for the preservation of the enormous invest- 
ments in building that are now greater in this country 
than ever before. That this is feasible there is no doubt, 
the surprise is that it is necessary to form an organization 
for a purpose that seems a matter of public policy and 
private interest that should be apparent to every citizen 
that invests in or designs a ‘building. 


While in the tariff revision which is 


Repeal of urged for the next session of congress, 
Dut Art ° : 
cl we have little interest save that general 


one that calls for a revision by merit 
rather than by lobby, and even in the 
special case of the wood pulp controversy that has its 
special arguments, and can only be decided by the most 
rigid examination of existing conditions, there is one item 
on the tariff schedule that calls not for reduction, but 
immediate repeal. That is upon works of art. It is not 
sufficient that the tariff law gives such free access when 
works of art are consigned to public institutions, for even 
these often secure their educational paintings and sculpture 
through private parties, but it is ridiculous that art be 
placed upon a "Senator Copper" level of commercial cost. 
While the general public has so rapidly advanced in a 
knowledge of the value of an art environment in this 
commercial age, it is probable that whether it were asked 
to pass a law making the Washington commission official, 
or to admit art works free of duty, congress would be 


Imperative 


unanimous in passing both measures were it not for the 
obstruction which meets all such measures like a stone wall 
in the antagonistic attitude of the speaker of the House. 
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BUNGALOW NUMBER 7. GREENE AND GREENE, ARCHITECTS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


BUNGALOWS 
BY CHARLES SUMNER GREENE, ARCHITECT 


HERE is а suggestiveness in the word 
bungalow that makes it interesting. Just 
| now it is a popular catch word—all the 


more because few of us have seen a real 

one. There is play for the imagination. 
We have never called our houses bungalows but we can 
not shake off the appellation however removed it may be 
from a semblance of anything Anglo-Indian. 

The wonderous climate of California and the freedom 
of the life one may lead here have much to do with the 
development of the style of house illustrated іп this issue. 

There is a charm about it all that tempts one to-try the 
new. Some people come here to enjoy a few months of 
the year, others come for rest and pleasure after a life of 
hard work. Even when one comes with a host of tra- 
ditions one is apt to find it "so different" that one hesitates 
—and at last stops to listen, most often to be convinced. 

In the beginning there are three great things the 
prospective builder should know by heart. 

First—Good work costs much more than poor imita- 
tion or factory product. There is no honest way to get 
something for nothing. 

Second—No house however expensive can be a suc- 
cess unless you, the owners, give the matter time and 
thought enough to know what you want it for. 

By success ] mean all things necessary to your comfort 
and happiness in the life you are obliged to lead. 

Third—You must employ some one who is broad 
enough to understand and sympathize with you and your 


needs and yet has the ability to put them into shape from 
the artist’s point of view. 

This latter is hearsay so far as schools are concerned, 
but is history so far as art makes itself. Furthermore if one 
tries to do these things one will have accomplished some- 
thing of permanent value in the world for others as well as 
oneself. If after trying one succeeds in all these three 
things one will have a lasting pleasure. 

There is another thing one may take as fact—what- 
ever we honestly want most we are likely to get—if we 
make a real effort. 

The style of a house should be as far as possible deter- 
mined by four conditions: 

First—Climate. 

Second—Environment. 

Third—Kinds of materials available. 

Fourth—Habits and tastes—i.e., life of the owner. 

The intelligence of the owner as well as the ability of 
the architect and skill of the contractor limit the perfection 
of the result. 

Proceeding with these four conditions in their order 
we may see what they have done to influence the style of 
house illustrated. 

As to environment,—in such a place as Pasadena with 
people in easy circumstances and willing enough, it is 
plain to see how the California architect of "bungalows" 
must be what he is—for better or worse—a man dependent 
upon his own power of expression rather than that of 
rigid custom. 

Low roofs but with broad eaves and perfectly venti- 
lated roof spaces are required. 
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The houses here described are in the same neighborhood 
—in fact are situated side by side on the street called 
Arroya Terrace (Spanish arroyo, a small stream). The 
name is apt. From one side of the street the land drops 
steeply. The slope is covered with live oaks down to the 
valley below, and in the distance in one broad view rise 


the mountains. 

[t is unlikely that this land will ever be built upon,— 
probably it will be a park. 

This is the outlook that all of these houses have from 
the front. Most of them are situated above the street. 
This necessitates terrace walls to give the needed privacy 
to those who would enjoy the view from out of doors. 
These walls also protect from the dust of street traffic. 
The character of these walls was determined upon after 
a study of the general conditions. A style that admits of 
freedom from convention will obviously lend itself to this 
sort of thing. Natural rocks built in with bricks may 
offend the eye that admits only one cult, or perhaps the 
eye that is unaccustomed to it may wonder; but time and 
place should fitly determine a custom of men,—the walls 
І believe serve the purpose for which they were intended. 

For the rest, the exterior of these houses are of common 
enough materials obtained in local market, but so put 
together as to warrant their durability and with such 
ordinary ingenuity and grace as the architects were 
capable of. 

In regard to the practical advantages of casement 
windows, we have found that a long row of narrow 
windows gives the best results because one may open any 
number to gain perfect ventilation without unpleasant 
draughts. They can be made water tight when hung to 
swing in or out. We drape them with single heavy cur- 
tains that exclude the sun,—usually one curtain to each 
sash but all free to slide upon a pole specially designed 
so that they may all be drawn to one side if desired. 

When these things are designed by the architects it 
eliminates the cheap flimsy fittings that often mar the best 
work. 

Leaded glass is sometimes used and it is very effective 
where is seems to fill a real need. 

Doors should be interesting in themselves and not 
merely holes of entrances and exit. This need not make 
them too conspicuous. For this kind of work batten 
doors seem very appropriate. 

Attention to little things is indispensable to success. 
I have seen many failures by the want of it. 

Hardwood floors seem to fill all of the demands of this 
kind of house. 

Rugs either Oriental or specially designed are most 
appropriate. Still there are some domestic hand wove 
fabrics that are good. 

The fireplace should be a thing of use. It is to be 
deplored that it has at present degenerated into a design 
for the pressed brick manufacturer. However, steam and 


furnace may have displaced it. The fireplace from the 
aesthetic point of view will always be necessary. 

A real want always supplies itself with a real thing. 
Be honest and have no superfluities; is good enough to 
make a motto. 

A real fireplace does heat and does not smoke. 

If it does this much it will be appreciated, but to be a 
real joy it must appeal to our love of the beautiful. The 
materials have little to do with the success. It may be 
only a sheltered nook with a cosy seat put together with 
a little thought and love in the effort; perhaps the pleasure 
of giving others pleasure sawed and hammered and pegged 
into it all with the passion that makes beauty grow. 

Plate Number | was designed for three unmarried 
sisters, and embodies their own personal ideas of con- 
venience. The lot was small and of triangular shape with 
the apex at the back. The house was therefore placed 
near the street with only a terrace between, and beset in 
front with a high wall that returned at the west to enclose 
a wider terrace there. The open rail at top of wall was 
designed to allow vines of wistera to hang over it. It 
now forms a beautiful sight at the spring of the year. At 
the other end the wall steps down to the driveway at the 
east where a walk from the front door joins it, near the 
sidewalk. In the rear is a garage, and by its side a little 
water garden which was designed with studied natural 
effect. A little pool of lilies and lotus, with grasses over- 
hanging the edges, where gold fish lazily seek the shadows. 

On the inside the living room with its book cases and 
cosy seat by the fireside proved to be homelike and com- 
fortable. In the evening when the fire was lighted this 
room seemed the proper setting for the little literary even- 
ings that were often held there. 

The dining room is wainscotted in deep toned redwood 
to the height of doors, and hung with afew old prints. 

There is a fireplace and on each side of it, a small china 
closet with doors paneled below and leaded above. The 
large window in front has a fine view of the mountains. 
A shelf over the fireplace and china closets holds several 
Japanese pieces of old Imari blue. 

At the east end of the room there is a broad window 
ledge containing a little aquarium specially designed to 
accord with the room and its furniture of birch. This 
latter was treated to harmonize with redwood. The top 
of the table is finished to use without a cloth, and neither 
heat nor water will damage it. The rest of the furniture 
was designed to fit the room. 

The bedrooms each have a fireplace. In fact the 
entire house was heated with open wood fires, and was 
satisfactory in every way. 

The kitchen with its usual necessaries was finished in 
light natural cedar, with walls of cream enamel. The 
windows hung with white muslin curtains. Altogether 
it was clean and bnght. 

Plate Number 2 is just east of Number | and without 
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detailed description we will say that it was designed for a 
- certain lady who sold it to a family of three who changed 
it and added to it to suit its own needs. This kind of 
alteration always necessitates some incongruities but is 
interesting. It is of the same materials as Number |. It 
may be said that the retaining wall with its field stones is 
too heavy for the house but it affords the much needed 
privacy to the little garden overlooking the street. 

Plate Number 3 was designed for a family of eight. 
This house built of the same material as the preceding, 
sits lower and consequently has a low wall in front and 
is placed further back from the street. The porch which 
has an open lawn in front of it is well protected by its own 
wall and affords a delightful place to sit, and as it is on 
the north side does not cut out the sun. This house has 
a garage in rear and a raised garden approached by a 
flight of rough stone steps that lead to a pergola surrounded 
by cypress trees. 

Plate Number 4 is a small cottage designed for renting 
purposes. The outside materials are Oregon pine timbers 
and white cedar shingles without stain. As the house 
is several years old the whole has weathered into varying 
tones of warm brown and grey. 

The retaining wall in front and the foundation and 
chimneys are finished in rough pebble dash cement toned 
slightly darker than the wood but approaching it in color. 
The private hedge is not yet as high as it was intended. 

The front door opens directly into the living room 
which has a large fireplace of dark brown bricks. The 
wood work is of Oregon cedar toned brown. The plaster 
of walls is stained on sand finish a soft brown that is 
slightly mottled while the ceiling is lighter in same general 
tone. The electric fixtures were specially designed here 
as well as in nearly all of the other houses and the same 
general color tones were used in glass of front door as in 
the fixtures. Even the curtains and portieres with their 
fixtures were designed by the architects. It is impossible 
to describe the harmony that may be obtained when the 
furniture and fittings are all designed with the house. 


Plate Number 5 is built of the same materials as Num- 
ber 4 except the foundations, chimneys, etc., are of dark 
clinker bricks instead of cement. It rests still lower than 
the preceding and is placed still further back from the 
Street. 

It may be interesting to know that Arroyo Terrace is not 
a straight street but is an irregular curve from one end to 
the other, thus no house can be set at a right angle to the 
street,—neither are any ot the houses in line, but by 
careful study this has been compensated for and does 
not strike the observer as anything unusual. 

The fence at the left of the picture of Number 5 en- 
closes a small clothes yard, etc. There is planting yet to 
be done to make the front terrace habitable. 

Plate Number 6 is a much larger house than any of 
the others and was designed for a family of four and 
guests, etc. The same general scheme of construction was 
used and the woods are similar to Number I. The wall 
in front at sidewalk is intended to be covered with vines: 
as it stands, of course is out of harmony with the general 
scheme. This house has a court and fountain in the 
center and pergola that does not show in the picture. 
The house is on a corner and is seen from almost all sides. 
The trusses that support porch roof were necessary in 
order not to obstruct view from living and dining room 
windows. 

Plate Number 7 is the writer's own house. It was 
originally built of one story but was added to, to accom- 
modate a growing family. From its high position above 
the street one has one of the finest views of the arroya and 
mountains. The terrace under the live oak tree is paved 
with bricks, but among the roots of the tree is a luxuriant 
growth of ferns. The top of the wall is studded with 
potted plants and beneath the wide spreading branches is 
a place arranged for a rustic table and seats. 

Plate Number 8 is the kitchen entrance to the above. 


Plate Number 9 is built on a small triangular piece of 


ground and has a garden in rear. 


WEST VIEW OF PART OF BUNGALOW NUMBER 1 


A DOOR IN BUNGALOW NUMBER 7 
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THE WORK AND IDEALS OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS, CRAFTSMAN* 
BY RICHARD CARROLL 


Nea ILLIAM Morris, craftsman, poet, artist, 
í socialist and short story writer, was 
ў W born of the wealthy English middle class 

ib at Walthamstowe in 1834. While not 

X distinguished, many of his ancestors 
ЭЛ: showed artistic taste and good business 
ability. Young William had exceptional advantages in 
preparing for his later work. Brought up in the country 
at Elm House, a mile from Epping Forest, he early grew 
to love riding and tramping, often alone, over the fields 
and through the hornbeam thickets, the solemnity and 
mystery of whose deep shade greately affected him. 
There was shooting and fishing too, and withal he de- 
veloped a strong physique. 

While very young he learned to read accurately and 
swiftly, and his capacity was amply supplied with imagi- 
native stories—the Waverly novels, "Arabian Nights," 
ghost stories, and tales of northern myth. He also showed 
great interest in ancient tapestries, cabinets and carvings. 

He got his schooling at Walthamstowe, at Marl- 
borough College, and later at Oxford, where he entered 
expecting to prepare for the clergy. To this end he 
studied theology, but from that he soon turned off into 
mediaeval architecture and then to art in general. Here 
it was that he began his remarkable friendship with Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, the painter. They were boys near 
the same age and formed the nucleus of a small group of 
students drawn close by like tastes, who planned in after 
life to found a monastery devoted to painting and the 
crafts. This brotherhood as it was called, spent much 
time pleasantly talking of art and letters, or listening to 
young Morris read from Tennyson, or from his own poems, 
then but just begun. 

The university done, in 1856 Morris entered the office 
of Street, the architect, in Oxford, to learn the work, but 
soon abandoned this to study painting with Burne-Jones 
under Rossetti who had just come into prominence at 
London. Here in 1859 he married Jane Burden. His 
first work in interior decoration was in collaboration with 
several other painters including Jones and Rossetti in the 
new Union Library at Oxford. This co-operation sug- 
gested to Rossetti the idea of organizing a firm of artists, 
which might aid in finding a market for their work. The 
idea appealed to Morris also and in 1861 the firm Morris, 
Marshall, Faulkner and Co., composed of seven artists, 
became the actual outgrowth of the monastic dreams of 
the Oxford Brotherhood. Business began at No. 8 Red 
Lions Square, London, on a capital of seven pounds, later 
increased to one hundred forty pounds, with several 
hundred more in loans from Morris and his mother. 
Faulkner was business manager, and Morris general 
manager, each with a salary of one hundred fifty pounds. 
The purpose of this firm was to manufacture articles for 
the "House Beautiful," as Morris called 1t, according to art 
principles, and to elevate the general taste by backing the 
project in this way with men of recognized ability. These 
words are from the first circular, "It is believed that good 
decoration, involving rather the luxury of taste, than the 
luxury of costliness, will be found to be much less expen- 
sive than is generally supposed." Much of the designing 


*Paper read before the Phi Cappa Pi Literary Society of Oberlin Col- 
lege, February, 1908, 
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was done in the individual studios. Some other artists 
as well as many craftsmen had to be employed from out- 
side. Faulkner's two sisters, with several women in 
their charge embroidered on cloth and silk. Mrs. Burne- 
Jones, besides embroidering, painted figured tiles. Mrs. 
Camfield, the foreman's wife helped to execute altar 
cloths. So the shop became a whirlpool of industry, 
drawing in all the competent help it could get. Morris 
himself, as general manager, knew every branch of the 
work, and labored with the rest. The company was a 
very pleasant one socially, if not at first a very profitable 
one ina business way. This account is given of a typical 
business meeting: "Beginning at 8 or 9 p.m. they open 
with the relation of anecdotes which have been called by 
the members of the firm since the last meeting, this store 
being exhausted Topsy (Morris) and Brown will perhaps 
discuss the relation merits of the art of the thirteenth and 
fifteenth century, and then perhaps, after a few more 
anecdotes, matters will come up about 10 or 11 o'clock 
and be furiously discussed till 12, І or 2." This same 
friendly spirit was encouraged by the "open house" enter- 
taining which all the friends enjoyed at the Morris’ 
beautiful suburb home, Red House at Upton. "Oh! the 
joy of those Saturdays to Monday at Red House!" writes 
one of the frequent guests of those days, "the getting out 
at Abbey Wood Station and smelling the sweet alr, and 
then the scrambling, swinging drive of three miles or so 
to the house; and the beautiful roomy place, where we 
seemed to be coming home just as much as when we 
returned to our own rooms. Мо protestations—only 
certainty of contentment in each others society. We 
laughed because we were happy. 

The larger business of the firm was at first the making 
of stained glass windows for churches. With very few 
exceptions, however, the firm discountenanced restoration 
of ancient buildings except in as far as was necessary to 
keep out rain and wind, because the restorer could not 
have the idea of the original artist and the result would be 
a botch, а mere show for the real. The first commissions 
for decoration were St. Martin’s Church at Scarborough, 
and St. Michael's at Brighton. In the latter Morris, 
Faulkner, and Webb painted the church roof, while 
Madox Brown and Burne-Jones designed the windows. 

By 1862 the firm had two stalls—one of stained glass, 
the other of decorated furniture, tapestries, etc., Mr. Webb, 
a master architect under whom Morris had worked in 
Street's office, designed during this year some articles for 
domestic use, some of which were large and highly deco- 
rated, a chest, a book case, a wardrobe, a sideboard, a 
washstand, a dressing table, an iron bedstead, a table 
glass, and metal candle sticks. There were also painted 
tiles designed by Burne-Jones, Webb, Morris and Rossetti, 
and a small amount of jewelry. 

Chintzes, paper hangings, and carpets, were later the 
table products of the firm. After a few years the other 
artists left this work more and more in the hands of Morris, * 
who had been from the first the backbone of the firm, both 
in the amount of money he invested and the amount of 
interest he showed by actually working in the shops with 
the men. So until 1874, with the aid of good business 
managers and competent workmen, and with the occasional 
designs sent in by the other artists, Morris ran the business 
himself, increasing the output by some new kind of decora- 
tion from time to time. In 1865 it became necessary to 
take larger rooms in Queen Square. Finally, in 1874 
caring no longer to risk their own private fortunes in an 
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unlimited partnership after the Act of 1862 the modern 
law regarding partners liability, the members of the 
company settled up and dissolved the firm. After this the 
old work was resumed by a new firm, Morris & Co., as 
his private business. 

Їл 1877 the firm's sale and show rooms were changed 
for apartments in a newly built block at the corner of 
Oxford street and North Audley. In 1881, new and 
larger shops being required for the weaving, with 116 looms, 
the dyeing vats and bleaching processes, and the much 
increased printing of cotton cloth, the Queen Square 
rooms were abandoned for new and very spacious build- 
ings at Merton Abbey, in Surrey, where had been formerly 
a Huguenot silk-weaving factory. Here Morris found 
plenty of water for the dyeing, and plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine for his own and his workmen’s satisfaction. 
Just after the new shops were in order a circular was 
issued from Oxford Street with this catalog of manu- 
factures, "Painted glass windows, Areas tapestry woven 
in the high warp loom, carpets, embroidery, tiles, furniture, 
general house decorations, printed cotton cloths, paper- 
hangings, figured woven stuffs, furniture velvets and 
cloths, upholstery." 

In these pleasant workrooms Morris resumed with 
fresh energy the designing and weaving of damask, tapestry 
and carpets, and somewhat later to original experiments 
in producing satisfactory results in the then lost art of 
indigo blue dyeing. - Here it was that he gained his repu- 
tation for making equisitely clear colors in dyed stuffs. 
His scanty diary is rather interesting at this time. As 
early in the year as March 12, he writes, "Up at 7:30— 
four hours tapestry." А week later, "up at 6:30 four hours 
tapestry;" and in April, "up at 6:00—two hours tapestry, 
up at 5:30—three hours tapestry." For one day we find 
this record, "Up at 5:00—three and one-half hours tapestry. 
To Grange, to Queen Square. The green for Peacock 
(a woven hanging) all wrong. Did day books and 
Friday, (the summing up of the week's business and sign- 
ing checks), besides seeing to this, took away model of 
С. Н., carpet from K., meeting St. Mark’s committee. 
Dined A. lonides." "And this" writes Mackail, "was 
hardly an exceptional day, so crowded was his life with 
occupation.” Не was proud that he could alone make any 
article which the firm turned out, if necessary. He was 
very deft and swift with his figures, and though he never 
appeared hurried, like to walk about a little and gaze a 
minute out of doors perhaps, while at a job, yet there was 
no man could accomplish as much as he, though he kept 
steadily at work. 


We must remember that during all these years Morris 
was writing poetry and short stories, doing much reading, 
and some traveling, including social trips on the continent, 
and two trips to Ireland, to go over in person the same 
ground which he had loved in fancy while reading the 
Saga stories. Іп later years he used much time іп writing 
and delivering addresses to craftsmen on ideals for art, 
and labor problems in general. In his last years he took 
more and more interest in old illuminated manuscripts, 
many of which he bought for high prices. One cost 
$4,500. He at last added printing to his list of accom- 
plishments and turned out a great many very nicely made 
books with illuminated initial letters and borders, and some 
illustrations painted by Burne-Jones. His life was active 
from first to last. His recreation was no question for 
him. It was but a change of work. He was generally 
well except for occasional gout. After a short illness 


caused by the congestion of the left lung, brought on, 
some thought by over-exposure while talking to work- 
men in the streets on social questions, he died guietly on 
the third of October, 1896. 

His great aim seems to have been to raise popular taste 
to demand really artistic goods, for only in this way can 
the true craftsman compete with the cheap factory-made 
goods. By all means the workman should be stimulated 
to do his possible best, to be original and true to art, for 
only then is he relieved from the drudgery of spiritless, 
careless work. The man who takes pleasure in his work 
forgets to watch how slow the time goes, but is startled 
rather at its speed. Morris holds that the true "curse of 
labor," so-called, is in other words the curse of stupidity 
in the craftsman. He laments the present all commercial 
tendency which discounts art. 

One of his special complaints against the present state 
of things is the division of labor, because of which no one 
workman can see through a whole piece of work, but in 
which he must keep continually plugging away at this one 
chair-leg, or this kind of table tap. His proposed remedy 
is that we manufacture less of the one hundred and one 
trinkets made merely to sell cheap, and specialize in hand 
work on fewer, but stronger, more artistic articles of 
furniture and decoration. The excuse for the existence 
of an article is use or beauty or both, but how many pieces 
of furniture and decoration are most decidedly neither! 

William Morris, as a craftsman idealist, was somewhat 
before his time. His ideas seem a little vague; his remedies 
do not seem possible. None the less, however, he began 
a movement whose effects are perfectly evident to anyone 
who compares the standards of house decoration of today 
with those of the middle of the last century. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ARCHITECT 
AND CONTRACTOR* 


BY ALBERT Е. SKEEL, ARCHITECT 


EA the public there are a great many 
impressions abroad that place us in an 
үү unfortunate position. This is due to 

several causes, some of which are mani- 
festly the fault of the persons building. 

ЫЗ They too often start off with a precon- 

ceived notion of the kind of building they want and also 

the price they want to pay, which is usually lower by from 
fifteen to thirty per cent than it is possible to get an honest 
job. This sort of person will first make the rounds of the 
architects’ offices and find out what price they charge for 
their services. | am sorry to say they can often find 
architects who are willing to donate their services and 
promise the owner a building at the price he names. The 
trouble is started right there. Our intending builder has 
put himself into the hands of an unscrupulous professional 
man who will not hesitate at any misrepresentation to get 
his client started to spending money. This class of archi- 
tects will call in a similar class of builders and between 
them the owner gets a very expensive building at whatever 
price it may cost, usually very poorly planned and poorly 
constructed. In fact, the owner unknowingly has fallen 
into a trap, asking for bread and he has usually been 
handed, not a stone, but a very sour lemon. This owner 
then proceeds to spend the rest of his spare time telling 
intending builders and others what robbers architects and 
builders are. But, as a rule, this sort of man gets what he 


*Paper read before the Carpenters Contractors' Association of Cleveland. 
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tries to hand the other party and does not deserve much 
sympathy. Then there 18 the other type of man who in all 
cood faith goes out to build and has a similar unfortunate 
experience and is really to be pitied. We come now to the 
client who wants to build ard who is willing to hire a 
competent architect and who wants a good building and 
is willing to pay for it. This is the sort of man that the 
better architects and builders expect to serve and whom, 
when we secure them as clients and customers, И should 
be our duty and pleasure to serve to the best of our ability. 

l am supposed to be talking about the relations between 
architects and builders, and instead I am talking about the 
relation of people who want to build with architectural 
builders, but it seemed to me to be the best way to ap- 
proach our topic to consider the side of the person who 
makes possible the erection of buildings. 

Now, as to our topic, we, as architects, often hear com- 
plaints from builders as follows: 

First—That plans and specifications are not prepared 
in a sufficiently clear and definite manner. 

Second —T hat full size details should be furnished with 
scale plans to figure from. 

Third—T hat details are not furnished in time to enable 
a contractor to secure proper figures on the various parts 
of his work, and that architects put a great deal more work 
on full size details than is shown on scale drawings. Also 
that architects are unreasonable in the superintending of 
work and at times for reasons apparently very trivial 
— from the standpoint of the contractor —demand changes 
often entailing great expense, then as to the ever-rising 
question of extras, these architects often ask for changes 
and additional work, not called for by the plans or speci- 
fications, and are not willing to allow a proper payment for 
same. 

These are questions which 1 know are very vital to 
you all as builders, and І believe you have often good 
grounds for your complaints; also architects do not allow 
contractors time enough to go over plans carefully and 
give an intelligent estimate, etc. 

From the architect's point of view, we find also various 
causes for complaint. To start with, an architect will 
send out notices to certain builders, stating that he is 
read y to receive estimates on work; some answer very 
promptly, others do not, neither do they send notice that 
they cannot figure. I have known at times that the men 
who do not figure have been largely of one trade and the 
architects who receives from his office assistant a group of 
bids, when opening same with clients, find that there are 
no bids or at most only one bid on a part of the work and 
sometimes on the most important trades is very much 
disappointed, as is also his client, who 18 often ready to 
award his work at once and go ahead but cannot do so. 

Then there is the man who will come into an office and 
look over the plans of a large contract for ten or fifteen 
minutes, and put in an estimate which may be either 
ridiculously high or low. There is also the builder who 
evidently deliberately figures to put in something entuely 
different from what plans and specifications call for, 
judging him from what he tries to afterwards put in the 
building. 

Then there is the builder who takes a great deal more 
work than he can attend to and the man who is not qualified 
to make an estimate on certain class of work and puts ina 
figure for much less than it is worth to do the work, and 
blames the architect. He squeals and wants to be let out 
of this and allowed to omit that. Next is the man who 


expects the architect to notify him all the time when his 
work on building is ready to be done and if he gets an un- 
expected jolt says, "I did not know you were waiting for 
me." Another man knowingly figures low and then lays 
awake nights scheming how to get extras. He is little 
better than the contractor whom the material men size up 
very soon as one who will pay the price for materials and 
will take most anything that they may send and make no 
protest as to quality. Then the man who has no pride in 
his work, but whose whole object is to put the lowest 
possible grade that the architect will pass and to get out 
of his job at the cheapest possible price, without reference 
to what plans and specifications may call for. Then there 
15 the builder who goes between the architect and his client 
and who tries to discredit and upset certain ideas and plans 
of the architect by saying: "This can be done much 
cheaper this way or that way." We sometimes find the 
builder who thinks the owner is legitimate prey and who 
asks from three to five times the value of any extra work 
done and wants to allow on work omitted about one-half 
or one-third of its value. 

These are some of the troubles that architects have 
with builders. These and many others are the reasons for 
much trouble and friction between architects and con- 
tractors. 

Now, I have thought this matter over carefully and 1 
do not see any way in which either the architects as an 
organization or the builders as an organization can force 
the other party to do thus and so and it seems to me to be 
a question of individual effort. The architect should 
spend more time and effort to make his plans and speci- 
fications complete and realize that the plans that he has 
spent months in preparing are not easily read in a few 
hours which is some times all the builder can get. He 
should furnish very complete, large size scale drawings, 
so the contractor may know what to expect for interior 
work and for any special features on the exterior. As to 
preparing full size details to figure on, I do not think that 
is fair to architects, as we all know that very few jobs go 
ahead as figured, and changes or cutting down 18 very 
often done. 

As to ordering of extra work, I believe it is not often 
among the better class of architects that any deliberate 
attempt is made to evade the payment of reasonable extra 
work, but avoid misunderstanding, an agreement should 
always be made clear as to whether certain work is extra 
or not. I have had men suggest certain ways or methods 
of doing work different from what plans or specifications 
called for and then found myself confronted with an 
extra bill which there was nothing on earth to justify. 
"Безе are irritating things. Ш the contractor has any 
reason to expect an extra, he should so state to the archi- 
tect before doing the work and get an order to do same. 

The builder should demand and get time enough to 
figure plans carefully before putting in his estimate. He 
should also notify the architect promptly, should he not be 
able to go over plans after receiving invitation to estimate. 
The builder should return plans at the time stated so as 
not to disappoint and keep waiting other builders, who 
have arranged to use the plans, and then after returning 
plans get in bids promptly and not keep architects waiting 
day after day through neglect which is often without 
cause. 

There is a class of builders that architects dread, that 
is, men who persistently haunt their offices to figure. 1 
do not mean men who legitimately solicit work at offices, 
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but the man who usually for some good reason on the 
architect's part, is not acceptable to him, who hearing of 
a Job being figured will go down to the owner or others 
interested and try to compel the architects to allow him 
to figure on the work and will put up all sorts of reasons 
except the right reason, as to why the architect will not 
allow him to figure. 

Then you all know of the men who figure in a hurry 
and repent at leisure. lt would in most cases be a real 
favor to an architect to have a contractor call him up and 
say, should he be very busy, "Pass me by on this job but let 
me hear from you later." It would be much better than 
to put in ridiculous "guess bids" instead of figuring. 

lf you all knew the load that is lifted from the archi- 
tect's shoulders when certain men get the job you would 
not cry favoritism as is sometimes done. These are the 
men, who when they get work, give it their personal atten- 
tion, and who take pleasure in doing the work in the best 
possible manner and delight in doing the work well be- 
cause it 15 worth so doing. These are the men the archi- 
tect does not forget when work is not so plentiful; men, 
who if poor material comes on the job, do not wait for the 
architect to object or put same in building and cover it up, 
but insist on having what they pay for. 

lt is not fair to the contractor who figures all that is 
called for in a job for an architect to take any less than 
plans and specifications call for. In fact this whole situ- 
ation resolves itself into the old principle: "Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you." Let the archi- 
tects and contractors enter into the spirit of these contracts 
with the wish and effort towards a mutual good fellowship 
І mentioned 
previously that the architects’ or builders’ organizations 
could not force any action on their various members but 
a great deal can be done by moral suasion. 

We, as architects, are particular as to who is admitted 
to our chapter. We have applications from architects that 
do a large amount of business, but who we do not believe 
will practice in harmony with the established ethics of 
our profession. We cannot compel them to do so and 
therefore we do not want them as members, while we ad- 
mit men who do less work but who we think will work 
harmoniously with us. 

І believe your organization can do some good among 
its members along this line. | do know that the spirit of 
good will between architects and builders is on the increase; 
for instance, the joint dinner to Mr. Frank Miles Day, of 
Philadelphia, president of the A. |. A., given last winter 
by the chapter and the Builders’ Exchange. I am frank 
to say that | believe more can be done from the builders’ 
standpoint to bring about desired results. An earnest 

| endeavor on the part of contractors to carry out the small 
incidental parts of their contracts is always fully appreci- 
| ated. | 

These small things are the uncomfortable things that 
turn up and trouble the architect. All these small things 
are worth doing well and I believe it to be the contractor 5 

duty to see that such things are well done on his part of 
the work. Almost any contractor expects to do the work 
in some shape, but it is the man that has the ability. experi- 
ence and willingness to stick by his job and complete these 
thines that constitute the difference between poor and 
good work. This is the type of man that the architects 
are looking for. 

That the architect is arbitrary and unreasonable at 
times, І believe to be true, but if the two parties can ap- 


proach each other with the spirit of fairness it will obviate 
much trouble. That the architect is the friend of the good 
builder there is no question, and the better the reputation 
of the builder the more reason there is for this friendship. 

I imagine you will think 1 have made much of the small 
things and passed up any mention of the larger incidents, 
but it is the small happenings that make or mar most 
things in this world. It is the small things that are hap- 
pening all the time that sow the seeds of dissension, and 
when we study and get down to a science of doing well 
of small things, I believe we shall have solved our problem, 
as the large things will take care of themselves. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA CAMPUS 
COMPETITION 


The Board of Regents of the University of the state 
of Minnesota, having acquired additional ground adjoin- 
ing that already owned and occupied by the University 
and bordering on the high bluff overlooking the Mississippi 
river, sought for a plan by which the new and old portions 
could be united in one haromonius group. 

An open competition was arranged for the selection of 
a general plan for laying out the grounds and locating the 
buildings. A prize of $1,000 was offered for the first 
premiated design and $500 for the second. An ad- 
visory committee consisting of D. H. Burnham of Chicago, 
Walter Cook of New York, and William М. Kenyon of 
Minneapolis was engaged to decide the competition. 

here were twenty sets of plans submitted, and when 
adjudicated by the advisory committee the first prize was 
awarded to Cass Gilbert of New York, and the second 
prize to Dillon and Beadel of New York. 

The conditions of the competition as outlined by the 
programme is as follows: portions referring directly to 
details, such as return of drawings, enumeration of depart- 
ments in the University, the prospective future growth, 
and purely topographical and other explanatory para- 
graphs being omitted, the purpose being to show the main 
features of an exceptionally proper competition program. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION 


The Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota desires to 
obtain a general plan for the development of the University grounds 
and buildings, and therefore insitutes a competition in order to select an 
architect to prepare such a plan by the method hereinafter explained. 
The Board of Regents therefore invites competitive designs subject to 
the following conditions, and in arriving at a decision the Board of 
Regents will be aided by an expert commission termed the Advisory 


Board composed of D. H. Burnham, Walter Cook, William M. Kenyon. 


The Board of Regents desires to obtain not only a plan which 
shall have the merit from an esthetic standpoint, but one which shall 
be a practical and useful solution of the problem, and especially that 
the architect selected shall be a man of integrity, ability and of broad 
experience in this special line of work, to the end that the interests of 
the University in this respect may be properly safeguarded. 

The Advisory Board in making its award will give consideration 
to the practical and esthetic features of the design and the general ability 
of the competitors, as illustrated by the plans submitted, and not by the 
specific arrangements of some portion or detail of the design such as the 
arrangement or grouping of some particular department buildings. 


It is to be understood that existing laws require the construction 
of the University buildings to be under the charge of the State Board 
of Control, and that said Board of Control employs its own architect. 
It is understood, however, that this law does not apply to the develon- 
ment of the grounds incident thereto. It is also to be understood that 
the funds for the purpose of actually constructing this work are not in 
hand at present, and it is uncertain at what time in the future they may 
be available. Therefore, the Board of Regents cannot guarantee the 
actual carrying out of any of the work or that the designing or erection 
of any of the buildings, which may from time to time be placed on the 
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grounds, shall be in charge of the architect whose design and plan in 
this competition may receive the award. 


The Board of Regents will award, with the counsel and advice of 
the Advisory Board, two prizes to the most successful competitors ~a 
first prize of $1,000 and a second prize of $500, said prize money too 
become due and payable immediately after the competition is judged 
and the award made. 


If it shall be decided to proceed with the further development of the 
plan, the Board of Regents will so instruct the successful competitor and 
he will be required to make such modifications or restudies of the design 
as may be found necessary to meet the final approval of the Board, and 
for such professional services he shall be paid an additional fee, to be 
mutually agreed upon before the work is begun. . . . + 


None of the designs will be shown to the competitors or to the public 
without the consent of the competing architects, and no portion of any 
unsuccessful design will be used or adopted by the successful competitor 
or by the Board of Regents without remuneration to its author. The 
amount of such remuneration will in case of dispute be determined by 
the Board of Regents with the advice and counsel of the Advisory 
Board, and such will be without appeal. 


Each competitor shall be furnished with a topographical survey 
of the ground at a scale of 200 feet to the inch. 


The following drawings will be required: 
1. A general plan showing grounds and buildings at a scale of 50 
feet to the inch. 


2. One section taken in any direction, at the option of the com- 
petitor, at the same scale. 


3. One bird's-eye perspective which shall be comprised within a 
sheet 24 inches by 27 inches, taken from such a point as the competitor 
shall select, and no other drawings will be permitted or received. 


The contour lines of the site as shown upon the topographical survey 
shall be shown upon the plan. The location of existing buildings and 
streets, if modified, shall be shown by dotted lines upon the plan. It is 
not considered necessary to show the partitions and divisions of space 
within the buildings, but the competitors may show suggested subdivi- 
sions of floor space within the proposed new buildings if they so desire. 
Such subdivisions, however, will not be regarded as an essential element 
of the award excepting as they may tend to illustrate a general com- 
petency in matters of proportion and design irrespective of the particular 
use of the said buildings. The existing buildings shall be shown in 
outline only and said outline may be filled in with the gray wash at the 
option of the competitor. 


The section through the grounds shall show the level of the river 
and the level of University Avenue, and shall illustrate the proposed 
grades of the site along the line through which such section is taken. It 
may also indicate by notations, grade marks or dotted sections lines the 
several other grade levels as may be considered important in the develop- 
ment of the general project, but such additional grade indications are to 
be considered as approximate only and shall be shown or not at the 
option of the competitor. 


All the above drawings shall be upon Whatman or other white 
paper mounted upon book-board. No drawings shall exceed 48x48 
inches in dimensions, but may have in addition to this a plain border of 
three inches in width. All necessary lettering shall be in plain Roman 
type. Each drowing shall have the title "University of Minnesota," 
with a special title specifying the particular drawing. 


All drawings shall be in India ink without color, excepting where 
pencil is specifically stated hereinafter. 


All drawings must be delivered at the office of the Board of Regents, 
at the University in Minneapolis, on or before the 30th of April, 1908. 
No drawings received after that date will be opened or considered. 
The drawings will be delivered by the Board of Regents to the Advisory 
Board unopened. The Advisory Board will then examine the same and 
will throw out of the competition any competitor who may have violated 
the conditions embodied herein and will then render their opinion in 
writing to the Board of Regents, basing such opinion upon the conditions 
herein set forth, and return the drawings with such report to the Board 
of Regents and confer with the Board of Regents as to the reasons for 
their recommendation. The Board of Regents will then make the 
award. The award will be made within thirty (30) days after the 
Advisory Board reports its conclusion to the Board of Regents and as 
much earlier as possible. 


All competitors are expressly forbidden during the progress of the 
competition to hold any communication concerning it with any member 
of the Board of Regents relative to this competition. 


If any competitor desires information of any kind relative to the 
competition or the programme he is to ask this information by addressing 
a letter to the President of the Board of Regents, University of Minne- 
sota, and a copy of such letter will be sent to every registered competitor 


with a copy of the answer thereto, but no such request for information 
received after the first of April will be answered. 

It must be understood that the growth of the University in any one 
department is uncertain and problematical and that there is no intention 
on the part of the University of erecting any considerable number of 
new buildings at once. It is the purpose however, of the Board of 
Regents to provide a general scheme of development fixing, so far as 
practicable, a definite type of development which may form the basis 
of future growth. 

In general it may be said that most of the existing buildings will be 
continued in use for some years to come, but they may be re-assigned for 
other departments. The general plan should therefore be arranged so as 
to provide sites for future buildings and to provide for the reasonable 
probability of the increased area of such buildings as may be presumed 
possible for the future growth of the University. o 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that this competition is 
primarily for the selection of an architect who shall evidence by his 
competitive design, his point of view as to the development and grouping 
of University buildings, and who shall then be appointed, subject to 
the foregoing conditions, to give such further study to the whole subject 
as may be required by the Board of Regents to the final end that the 
University of Minnesota shall be properly and suitably, though not 
expensively, housed, in a manner consistent with its means. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 
ILLINOIS BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
The Board of Examiners of Architects of the State 


of Illinois at its last class examination on March 31, 
April 1 and 2, passed and admitted to practice an addi- 
tion of twenty-one to the list of practicing architects in 
the state. It is interesting to note that one is a woman. 
The list is as follows: A. D. Jenkins, Robert E. 
Bourke, Arthur H. Ebeling, Paul V. Hyland, Horace 
C. Ingram, Edward L. Harrison, R. E. Swearinger, 
Robert F. Tegen, Edwin A. Зерр, Geo. В. McEI- 
downey, Wm. G. Wuehrmann, Walter E. Perry, Oscar 
В. Marienthal, Homer W. Harper, Edith Leonard, Ar- 
thur U. Gerber, Carl Koechlin, John A. Taggart, Rob- 
ert C. Ostergren, Matthew Neu, James M. Maupin. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Sare Вишоімс CoNSTRUCTION. A treatise giving in simplest 
forms possible practice and theoretical rules and formule used 
in construction of buildings and general construction. By Louis 
De Coppet Bergh, К. А. I. A. New edition thoroughly re- 
vised throughout. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1908. 
$5.00 net. 


Those who have remembered and have studied Mr. 
Bergh's “Safe Building” of twenty years ago will find 
in this work its logical sequence, as it is in a way a 
supplement thereto, as it remodels the text and adds to 
its value as well as noting the radical changes that have 
marked an advance in building construction since the 
former was compiled and placed in the hands of the 
structural public. 

A special effort is made in this volume to give a gen- 
eral survey of concrete construction, and with conserva- 
tive data from the best practice that has obtained up to 
the present, presents formule that can be relied on as 
safe and practical. Each proposition is tabulated and 
of the thirteen chapters each takes up and exhausts some 
part of the structure, including the strength of materials; 
and commencing with foundations, through to wood and 
iron trusses and columns. The volume contains 436 
pages of text besides twenty-five supplementary tables, 
and is after all an authoritative compendium in con- 
densed form of all the problems that confront the archi- 
tect and structural engineer in the erection of all classes 
of buildings. It is also the latest and most practical 
authority on building construction, and the profession 
owes to Mr. Bergh their gratitude for the immense labor 
he has performed in their behalf in its compilation. 
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For once the law has sustained the contention 


Iniquitous of architects in their claim of irregularity 
School Board 
Attached for E 
Contempt out controversy over the disgraceful manipula- 


tions of the High Shool competition at Pitts- 
burgh, has ended in the institution of contempt proceed- 


in a municipal competition. The long drawn- 


ings against the school board. This competition, for 
which the programme was in every way regular, а4- 
judicated by Warren Powers Laird, and ап award duly 
made іп 1908, and which was rejected without law ог 
reason by the Central school board, has now reached its final 
stage in a contempt decision by a Pittsburgh judge, and applica- 
tion for an attachment issue for each individual of the central 
school board by the attorneys who have been prosecuting the 
case. Judge Swearingen in his ruling said: 


“Тһе resolution of Мау 8, 1908, expressly provided that Warren P. 
Laird should be the professional adviser in said competition, and thatamong 
other things he was 'to consult with the committee preliminary to and dur- 
ing all stages of the competition.” Under the terms of this contract not 
only the committee and the Central Board, but also every one of these ar- 
chitects, was entitled to have the professional adviser present in consulta- 
tion “during all the stages of the competition. It was a right under a con- 
tract, and of this right neither party could be deprived without his or its 
consent. 

“It was, therefore, the plain duty of the Central Board of Education to 
honestly, fairly and with due regard to the public, which they represented, 
complete the competition for the selection of a design for the new High 
School and for the choice of an architect, all in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of May 8, 1906. Тһе members of that board were obliged to perform 
that duty Just as faithfully as if they had been entirely satisfied with the 
said method of competition, which apparently they were not. Any other 
course was а wilful violation of the decree of the Court. Ж # * Any wilful 
disobedience of the decree of the Court is a contempt, no matter what the 
motive of the party may have been; even professional advice is no protec- 
tion to him. 

"In view of the findings of fact it surely cannot be said that there was 
anything like a 'fair and impartial examination of the plans submitted on 
the night of May 22, 1908, when this competition was completed and all 
the plans summarily rejected. There was not sufficient time to examine them 
even if an attempt to do so had been made. There was no consultation 
with Professor Laird, as the contract expressly provided. The designs 
themselves were not even before the committee when they in turn were 
recommended. 

"The majority of the committee which reported the designs voted to 
reject them when they were brought before the board, whereas if they had 
voted in accordance with their own recommendation the designs could not 
have been rejected. АП of this shows that the plain purpose of the major- 
ity of the Central Board, these respondents, was to get rid of the competition 
as rapidly as possible. It all indicates a purpose to evade rather than to 
obey the decree of the Court." 


Time was when Municipal or State authorities could issue an 
invitation to compete, and then ignore their obligation in award- 
ing the plans, and appoint a complacent architect. It is being 
proved that this is a condition that no longer exists, especially 
in Pennsylvania, the courts of that state holding the invitation 


to be a contract; and the danger of the penitentiary awaiting. 


those who abrogate competition codes agreed upon will rapidly 
lessen one of the evils that attend all competitions. The long 
sustained fight by the profession in Pittsburgh in worthy of the 
highest praise. The original winners of the competition should 
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now be appointed and directed to proceed, and the city speedily 
receive the much needed addition to its high school facilities, of 
which it has been cheated by this disgraceful attempt at manipu- 
lation by men from whom the public hada right to expect better 


service. 


It may be of interest to some who have not seen 
Not Guilty in the public press the outcome of the "Harris- 
Verdict 


burgh Capitol Scandal” in the courts, to know, 


in Pennsylvania й 
what was almost а foregone conclusion from the 


Capitol Case 
start, that a general coat of whitewash was admin- 
istered to the fourteen defendants. The jury according to the evi- 
dence, after twenty-two hours’ deliberation, brought in а verdict 
of “not guilty” in favor of five of the defendants, including the 
architect. The political ring in Pennsylvania is evidently so 
strong that it does not even require a scapegoat to allay the re- 
sentment of the people. As we stated when these indictments 
were made, the moral certainty exists that the capitol with its 
designer and contractors was used to cover an illegal deficit in 
the state treasury that existed years before the new capitol was 
designed. It has been a most humorous exhibition of political 
manipulation for the people of one of the greatest states in the 
Union to see those directly and indirectly interested making a 
bluff at a trial, that had on both sides those most interested in 
general suppression of the facts. They are too powerful to be 
reached, and architects who are more interested in their profes- 
sional reputation than in the commissions they receive, will do 
well to keep out of all state appointments and competitions till 
they can be assured of the probity of the state officers in charge. 
It only takes a few such affairs as the alleged competition for the 
State Capitol, and the later high school affair in Pittsburgh, to 
convince the man on the outside that there is more or less rotten- 
ness prevailing the monied and political forces of that state, that 
must be eradicated before reputable architects can risk becoming 
involved in any designing under their control. 


There was a time when the average competition 


“He Got for any structure that was designed for public use 

ux Was and constructed with public money, was, asa 
2 “ my . 

to Him” | matter of course, "won" by the architect who 


would best lend himself to the schemes of those 
who had its contracts in charge. The competition was "open" 
to the extent of a free for all scramble, and the winning architect 
depended on his influence with the committee and not on his de- 
sign to secure it. This has so far changed that it is said that 
architects of reputation will not go into a competition that is not 
adjudicated by experts, and in which names are not known until 
after the final decision, and with other safeguards that provide for 
the award being given to the best design. There has been a 
competition in New York State for a new prison at Sing Sing. 
The Programme was in the first place tabooed by the profession, 
and then even those conditions were violated. But some men 
of reputation in the profession are said to have taken a chance. 
The result was as it always has been in such cases, and now 
there are most strenuous protestations. There should be none. 
Everyone knew in advance that the politicians did not mean 
to let this great chance for graft pass by, and only the complacent 
would be awarded the work of designing the building. They 
bet on a ten thousand to one throw and lost as a matter of course. 
If the profession in New York City had stood together as did 
those members of it at Buffalo, New York might have had the 
same chance of an immense building scandal a few years hence, 


but they would not have contributed their names, time or money 
to it. We have no sympathy for those who had the pleasure of 
seeing their drawings adjudicated by a board of politicians, 
submitted by men who knew better, but we do sympathize with 
the State Architect who is incidently mixed up in the affair, but 
powerless to either keep out of it or to direct the competition in 
ethical channels. This is, however, the last straw, and here- 
after it will be exceedingly hard for New York State boards to 
induce architects of standing in their profession to compete on 


any terms. 


One of the direct results of the recent Convention 


The Extent of of the American Library Association was the ex- 


th Civi . . . ооо 
mu change of information and ideas upon the civic 
mprovement 5 р Y 5 E. 
Movement improvements projected or outlined in the cities | 


and towns throughout the United States. It may 
seem singular, but there is almost always a close relation between 
the library boards and the civic improvement of the city where 
they are located. This seems to be especially true in those cities 
where Mr. Carnegie has contributed to the library building. 
And this movement toward securing for cities some compre- 
hensive plan upon which the growth can be arranged to the 
best advantage is more general than is at first supposed. But 
all cities have the inertness as well as the shortsighted avarice of 
a portion of the public to contend with. Civic Improvement at 


once meets with the antagonism of a certain class of property | 


owners because they fear that it may increase taxes. In most 
cases it does increase taxes to improved property, but thereis no 


tax that can be so easily borne as that which adds to the general | 


value and commercial standing of the whole city. If architects 
and other intelligent students of civic problems will keep before | 


the people in general this fact, and that civic beauty means ci vic | 


convenience and civic commercial growth; that art in the dress | 
of a city means financial prosperity as much аза good address | 
furthers the interests of the individual, that no plan is worth 
considering that only seeks to mitigate some present evil or only 
add to the present value of a city or a nation; that a comprehen- 
sive plan to be followed throughout the future growth of the city 
is alone of value, the country will receive a lasting commercial 
as well as civilizing benefit from the civic improvement move- 
ment that is so well advanced, and which should receive the 
active support of every citizen. 


Preparation are being made for a large attend- 
Tenth 
Convention of the 
Architectural 
League of 
America 


ance of members of the architectural clubs in 
the Architectural League of America to the 
10th annual convention, which meets at Detroit, 
Michigan, on September 17, 18, 19, the guests 
of the Detroit Architectural Club. Each year this gathering of 
draftsmen is becoming more important: not alone to the members 
but to the profession they represent, and to the public. In faci 
the League's activities have largely lain along the lines of public 
benefit, rather than professional gain. With a declared principle 
in favor of pure design in contrast with combinations of old styles 
the club has projected its influence into the civic problems 0 
the day, and many of their present phases are the direct resul 
of the League's verile development. It is not generally remem 
bered that the first impetus given to the Cleveland plan of civit 
improvement, (that which of all western cities is the most ad 
vanced and established as a definite plan by the people), wa 
through the work of the League at its first convention. Ead 
convention develops some new thought, and as representativ 
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of the younger, enthusiastic, element of the profession, the 
Architectural League stands for an architectural and art force 
that is second to none. 


A competition that should, even in these dog days, 
Competition for meet with immediate and enthusiastic response 
Е from every architectural club member, is that of 
America Seal the Architectural League of America for a club 
seal. A call has just been issued by the Executive 
Committee, which is desirous of obtaining a design for a seal to 
be used in connection with the letter press of the League, for 
competitive designs, and prizes of $25.00 and $10.00 are oflered. 
The drawings should be forwarded not later than September 12, 
to the Detroit Architectural Club at 92 Griswold Street, accom- 
panied by the usual sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the author, with no name or device on the draw- 
ing. The actual size of the drawing is to be two and one-half 
to three inches, in india ink line, on twelve by nine inches bristol- 
board. Club members should make it a matter of loyalty to 
the League to present drawings in this competition. 


Chicago probably does not fully appreciate the 
Sterling Qualities action of her Mayor in regard to recent appoint- 
К" ments to the office of Building Commissioner. 
Commissioners Leading off immediately after his election with the 
appointment of Joseph Downey, (probably the 
most capable, thorough and honest contractor that has ever held 
the office in any city in the country), now that he has served 
faithfully and wishes to retire, he is followed by another 
contractor of the same class, Murdock Campbell. The office of 
Commissioner of Buildings is no sinecure. There's not only a 
stupendous amount of work to be done, but diplomacy, 
thorough integrity, and the hardest kind of resolution is 
necessary to success. Mr. Campbell, like Mr. Downey, pos- 
sesses these qualities as well as an immense amount of building 
experience, most of which has been gained in that city where 
he has been one of its largest contractors for over thirty years. 
It is in no casual manner that we earnestly congratulate the pro- 
fession and the public in Chicago upon the succession of com- 
petent building inspectors that seems to be one of the specialties 
of her present Mayor. 


The general idea of architects meeting in con- 

Net Resultin vention, and reading papers on professional 
EN c subjects, is good. The implied purpose of ad- 
Congress | vancing the general knowledge of the art of 
architecture through spreading the individual's 

theory and practice among the many is also laudable. But 
the practice of holding these conventions, and individuals 
spending time and labor in the preparation of papers, travel- 
ing many miles to read them before fifty or one hundred 
other individuals, who represent perhaps five per cent of 
the entire profession, and making no effort to have either the 
profession or the general public receive a farther benefit from the 
labor, is a peculiarity that can only be found among architects. 
An Architect who of his own volition makes an extra copy of his 
paper is rare. One who makes several copies and sends them to 
the professional journals without solicitation is as unique as a 
blue moon. At least in twenty-five years of publication, we have 
never seen a blue moon, or received a convention paper unsolic- 
ited. In fact, the editor, if he would publish a convention paper, 
must attend the convention. Then see the writer and beg him 
to have a copy made, which he often has not time to do before 


hereadsit. Then a fight with the Secretary, who has itin charge, 
to get it to copy isin order. Of course the Secretary will prom- 
ise to forward one and it may come weeks after the edition it 
was intended for has gone to press. Ап International Congress 
of Architects has just been held at Vienna. It is supposed that 
Cass Gilbert, William S. Eames and George Okley Totten at- 
tended from the United States. The only echo of the transac- 
tions that we have seen to date in architectural journal or public 
print is that the latter read a paper or made a speech in which 
he prophesied aerial navigation, and that roof gardens would 
have to be made, and the roofs strong. As the net result of an 
International Congress this is certainly somewhat meager. Аз 
we were not rich enough in time or money to attend the Congress, 
and by the time the "proceedings" are printed the "news" feature 
will be stale, this is probably all we will give to our readers of 
the International Congress of Architects transactions of 1908. 


For the first time in the history of political 

inaugurations, architectural design by skilled‏ سس ا 
tion for Public members of the profession will be a feature‏ 
ие of the street stands for spectators at Wash-‏ 
ington next March. The National Society‏ 

of Fine Arts, the Washington Architectural Club and 
Washington Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
have appointed a joint committee to invite competition 
plans for design and arrangement along the route of the 
inaugural procession. It is proposed to offer prizes of 
$300.00, $100.00 and $100.00 for the best three designs, which 
in this case will become the property of the committee, and will 
be published for the benefit of those intereste in the subject. 
The committee consists of Joseph C. Hornblower, Leon E. 
Dessez, Waddy B. Wood, Leander Ashford and Percy Ash all 
of Washington. The last named architect will supply details. 
Of course the main object of the competition is a patriotic one, 
and should receive the attention of the architects of the country 
to a greater extent than if large money prizes were offered 
The jury of award consists of J. R. Marshall, T. J. D. Fuller, 
Frederick D. Owen, Frank D. Millet and John B. Larner, in 


whose hands the drawings will receive consideration. 


The spirit of emulation rather than practical busi- 

The ness, probably controls the projected "highest 
سوک‎ ы а skyscraper’ plans for an office building 
the World in New York Юг the Equitable Company 
with a main building of thirty-four stories 

or four hundred and eighty-nine feet, a tower of twenty- 
eight stories, these with a cupula adding four hundred and 
twenty feet, and a flag pole of one hundred and fifty feet, 
the estimated total height from the street to the top of the 
flag pole is one thousand fifty-nine feet, or sixty-two floors. 
This latest high building, with which it would seem that the 
craze for heighth would be reached, is about three times that of 
the Masonic Temple at Chicago, which for many years was the 
highest building in the world. When the Masonic Temple at 
Chicago was designed there was only one firm of architects who 
could be trusted with the work, while there are now many ar- 
chitects in New York alone who are competent to construct a 
sixty-four story building. Yet it is interesting to note that this 
latest erection is designed by the Chicago firm of D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., the successors of Burnham & Root, who designed 
the Masonic Temple, the first "highest build ng" in the world, 


as the surviving member of the firm has designed the last. 


WHY? 
BY Е, W. FITZPATRICK. 

OT one out of a thousand of us sees his own 
faults until after they have been discovered for 
N him. Fortunately or unfortunately, my practice 
as a consulting-architect is such that those 
PAS faults most common to the profession as a whole 
are brought more forcefully to my attention than perhaps to 
that of any practitioner. So much of my time is taken up with 
the examination of plans made by other archtitects and submitted 
ю me by owners whose chief complaint is that the buildings 
don't seem to thoroughly fit the purpose they had in mind 
when they engaged their architects. And the criticism 15 

generally a correct one. 

Granted that the architect knows infinitely more about archi- 
tecture than does the client, yet is not that particular building 
for that particular client? He is to live in it, or he is to carry оп 
his business in it and certainly he ought to be pretty fairly 
equipped to know what he wants. Why not give it to him? 

Many will rise up and call me unblest for saying it, but down 
deep in their hearts they must admit that my statement is not 
one particle exaggerated when | say that in nine cases out of 
ten we completely forget our client, and the chief purpose— after 
the making of our daily bread— to be fulfilled in any one build- 
ing is to make out of it just as much of a monument to our al- 
leged genius as we possibly can. And that monument is gen- 
erally an external one. It will pass muster even if but a whited 
sepulchre so long as И “looks good." It's a foolish notion and 
does not augur any very startlingly high order of intelligence on 
our part. We ought to know that in us true genius would be 
to take any problem that is presented to us and solve it in the 
most satisfactory manner to our client, giving him the very 
best that his money can secure, a perfect and convenient scheme 
and arrangement and the while'so clothing it as to make it ar- 
tistic, clearly indicating its purpose, truthful and safe. Such a 
building, however modest, would be infinitely more of a real 
monument to us than 1s most of the work of which we are so 
unjustly proud. 

But it is an old vice, a very old one, with us. We have been 
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practicing it ever since there has been an architect, and that 18 | 
perhaps why, or at least one of the reasons why, we occupy the 
unexalted position that is accorded us among the professions. | 
Why, it is not and has not been an uncommon thing to erect a 
building so diametrically the opposite of what it was originally 
intended that a new purpose would have to be discovered for 
it. Great troubles have been sifted down by the scientists until 
they have found the primal and perhaps insignificant cause." 
For instance, it is just a plain, nasty little mosquito that carnes 
around a fever that has devastated whole communities; micro- 
scopic baccilli have raised high jinks with entire nations and to 
their influence has been traced war and Heavens knows what 
other terrible tribulations. With us, methinks, if a perfect analy- 
sis could be made of our ideas and notions we would find that | 
the bacillus Dome is one of our chief troubles. It gets in its | 
deadly work early and few architects have had a sign out many | 
days before they have felt the itch to build a—dome. Now of 
all useless things on the face of the earth, recommend me to a 
dome. But everyone of us wants опе and we're going to get it 
on top of something if we have to tie it on while the man isnt 
looking. And I think 1 am somewhat justified in saying that 
most domes are and have been applied under just about those 
conditions. Dig under any dome you will, and the chances 
are you will find its owner wondering why the mischief he ever 
allowed himself to be flimflammed into having it over him. li 
just happens that Í have illustrations of three domes hanging 
over my desk, St. Peter's, at Rome, the Pantheon in Paris and 
the Post-Office at Chicago. 

We all know the troubles and the worries and anxieties that 
beset St. Peter's from the moment that Brunelleschi decided that 
nothing but a dome would do him and that followed wher” 
Michael Angelo came to the conclusion that what would do ir 
the way of a dome for Brunelleschi would not satisfy him. Ө! 
course, the purpose of the church, the uselessness and vast cos! 
of the dome and the desires of the Popes did not count for twe 
cents' worth. 

The Pantheon's dome was something of a joke. History tell: 
us that 450 A. D. there was a little shepherdess that developec 
prophetic powers. When Atilla approached Paris she said he 
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would not take it and she marched to his attack armed only with 
her shepherd's crook and, of course, put the great barbarian to 
flight. It was to commemorate this patron saint, Genevieve, 
this sort of advance-Joan-of-Arc that Louis XV decided upon 
building a church and gave the commission to his pet architect, 
Soufflot. Did this latter preoccupy his mind with that far dis- 
tant past; did he design a church that would symbolize the great 
vicotory of that humble shepherdess; was there anything about 
the edifice to remind you of its purpose? Not a bit of it and 
neither were the necessities of the cult, the religious traditions, 
thought of any more than the historic. No, Soufflot forgot all 
that. What he wanted was a monument to Soufflot and par- 
ticularly a domed one. And more than that, he wanted to go 
Michael Angelo one better. The latter and Wren and the other 
designers of domes had always placed them upon great solid 
piers, so Soufflot had to build his on four dainty columns, so 
dainty that they broke and additional supports and piers had 
to be brought to their reinforcement. The edifice, the dome, 
the ensemble is fine, but it is not a monument to a shepherdess nor 
was И a temple to Nature, nor to Science, nor to anything but 
Soufflot nor did anyone find a suitable purpose for it all during 
the old regime. It became a good deal of an enigma. At first 
the audacity of its architect was admired and then people paid 
no attention to И. It remained for 1791 to create a purpose 
for it. In that year churches counted for little. Some became 
barracks, others dance halls, but most of them places of political 
assemblage. But Mirabeau died. The people, the “plain 
peepul" wished to do their great leader honor. Steps were taken 
to devise an appropriate monument to him and to the other great 
popular leaders that might die naturally thereafter—or other- 
wise. А bright idea struck some one more resourceful than the 
others and, la la! presto, and the Basilica of St. Genevieve, 
long abandoned and never of much use, was turned into a tomb 
for the illustrious dead and rechristened “Тһе Pantheon.” 
There you have a building that it took thirty years to adjust 
and indeed create a purpose to fit its construction—all on ac- 
count of the dome. 

Now look at the Chicago Post-Office. Far be it from me to 
say anything against that edifice, nor can I possibly be blind to 
the several advantages, and practical advantages, that that 
lome possesses. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, the best 
nterests of the government, the prime purpose of the building, 
ts ralson-d'etre were not best subserved by that style of build- 
ng, capped with a dome. It is essentially a business building, 
in aggregation of offices. The new Court-House serves its 
^urposes infinitely better than does this domed monument serve 
ts. The first inception was that of a great business building 
ut the ambitions of some seized that opportunity, the aid of 
voliticians and others with no real interest in the government's 
"usiness was invoked and the order was given for a monument — 
. dome. True, I put offices in it and used it to the best advan- 
age possible, but there stands a more or less senseless appen- 
lage to a modern building, simply to satisfy a personal vanity 
nd something that means no more on a government business 
ffice than it does in commemorating the memory of a shepher- 
©з. 

* * * * 

lt may be а far cry from domes to estimates of cost but there 
за very close bond between them and the one is always raised 
s the result of the other. Owners of property and men inter- 
sted in building are beginning to find fault with both. They 


intimate that there is a very close analogy and worse than that, 
some have no hesitancy in accusing our profession of tampering 
with those estimates in order to secure domes and things of that 
kind. They ask us why И is that in nine cases out of ten, with 
engineering projects, municipal improvements, sewer systems, etc. 
the preliminary estimates turn out to be from 3 per cent to 20 per 
cent under the final cost, thus assuring a reasonable “factor of 
safety” as we might call it. On the other hand, they cite in- 
stance after instance to us where architects’ estimates are all 
the way from 10 per cent to 15 per cent below the final cost of 
a building. They ask us about these and other things and what 
can we say? The facts are there. Listen to a quotation from 
a recent editorial in one of our big dailies entitled “Where the 
Money is Wasted.” 

“Why is it that the contractors’ bids on a building almost al- 
ways exceed the architect's estimate of its cost; why are there 
almost invariably a great lot of “extras” before a building is 
finished that brings its final cost away above the contract price; 
why is it that when a building is completed it becomes so mani- 
fest that this, that or the other thing should have been done — 
what was the architect doing that he didn't see it; why is it that 
so much of the cost of a building is wasted or misapplied in use- 
less ornament and gewgaws to the neglect of the essentials of good 
construction; and why is it that in seven cases out of ten the 
man who has built is utterly disgusted with his architect? 

It would seem that there was something lacking in the make- 
up, the ability, the foreseeing qualities, the skill of the average 
architect. 

The highest authorities tell us that nine-tenths of our enor- 
mous annual fire loss is directly attributable to imperfect con- 
struction, that even in our so-called great fireproof buildings 
the architects make such blunders, such utterly inexcusable 
ones, as endanger the entire investment. The greatest care and 
much expense will be placed in the use of high-class materials 
all through a building, but, foolishly, some window, for instance, 
will be left unprotected and in a particularly vulnerable place 
and that offers easy ingress to external fire; one detail bungled 
that impairs the whole! 

Lack of knowledge of what constitutes really fireproof con- 
struction is probably the most costly sin of the architects, but 
there are others that are most annoying. A church or audi- 
torium will be built at considerable cost and elaborately deco- 
rated, only to have it found upon the first assembling of the 
audience that the acoustics of the room is vile, the very first 
principles of the science has been neglected; an apartment house 
is designed and the rooms all seem most satisfactory and look 
well on paper, but as soon as the building begins to take tangible 
shape it is found that many of these rooms will be of inky dark- 
ness and that perhaps several more rooms could have been man- 
aged in what is really waste space. And so it goes. 

In New York and a few of the greater cities all this is less 
apparent, though even there one can find innumerable wastes 
and mistakes in building. But it is chiefly in the smaller places, 
where pretentious and important buildings are often erected, 
that the most cruel waste of money is in evidence. It would 
certainly seem to behoove the owners of buildings to take some 
steps to safeguard their interests and secure a more skillful 
handling of their investments in buildings than has been the 
fashion. But what can they do?” 

Problems have a peculiar faculty of solving themselves. 
That may be a Gallicism, but what I mean is that things go along 
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in a seemingly disordered manner, and | suppose that very dis- 
order brings forth adjusters that we wotted not of and who pro- 
ceed to put things into proper shape. Well, in this case, I think 
l can answer the query by saying that very many people are 
leaving the architects alone. Buildings are being erected and 
carried on solely under the auspices of great construction com- 
panies, the architect is becoming an employe of these institu- 
tions, merely a skilled designer, and those institutions, being 
purely commercial and not preoccupied with any desire to build 
domed monuments to themselves, are giving the people build- 
ings that serve their purposes and are what they want and pre- 
sentably artistic withal. Therefore, would it not also “Бе- 
hoove” the architects to forget self a little bit and “get down to 
brass tacks’? Study more what their clients really need and 
give them that, as beautiful as they can make it, but true, and 
safe, and well-built, even though the structure may not be a 
domed Pantheon, a monument covering so securely that it al- 
most inevitably obliterates the architect's memory. 


PUBLIC COMFORT STATIONS* 


Pede t HE. fact that many advanced and progressive 
oS American cities have not yet provided public 
3 comfort stations indicates that the public is not 
A. RS generally educated to the great need for them 
PS which exists, even though it be unrecognized. 
SS It will, therefore, be proper to point out this 
need and give, somewhat fully, the numerous reasons why 
ublic conveniences should be constructed in every city. 

lt will also be proper to present a survey of foreign practice 
in the provision, construction and maintenance of public con- 
veniences, because British and Continental cities are some years 
ahead of the United States in this field of public enterprise. 

Before this society, it will be fitting to enter into a rather com- 
plete exposition of the sanitary and engineering details which 
should enter into the designs of structures of this class. 

It may be hoped, as American cities are but just beginning 
to construct public conveniences, that a rather full treatment 
of the subject now may furnish material which will prove use- 
ful to municipalities about to consider the subject. 

When communities reach that period in growth when it is no 

longer expedient that each householder shall furnish his own 
water supply and dispose of his own waste, it becomes the duty 
of the municipality to provide for all its citizens an adequate 
water supply and a safe system of sewage disposal. These may 
be called primary necessities. and following closely upon their 
provision comes the desirability of a secondary class of public 
utilities in which the public comfort station finds itself. The 
provision of public toilet facilities for visitors to a city does not 
need support by argument. The provision of such facilities for 
a town's own citizens is equally necessary. The absence of 
such places of public resort throws the burden for providing 
conveniences of this class upon private enterprise, and in most 
American cities the need is met by retail merchanst, hotels, 
restaurants, office buildings, railroad stations and saloons. lt 
should not be said that the need is fully met, as in spite of the 
great use of these private conveniences by the public, there 15 
still a very great need which is not met. Visitors to a city are 
strange to Из local institutions and know not where they may go 
to find such conveniences. Many persons refrain through ргалзе- 
worthy considerations from imposing upon private establish- 
ments where no return can be given for the courtesy extended. 
Moral considerations prevent many people from utilizing the 
saloon which is, however, most common place of resort. Many 
other people, forced to the extremity, purchase that which the 
salloon has for sale as a recognition of the indebtedness incurred, 
when otherwise they would not be led to do so. 


*Paper read by John K. Allen, member American Society Inspectors of 
Plumbing and Sanitary Engineers, member Royal Sanitary Institute, be- 
fore the Commercial Club of St. Paul, Minnesota, and printed in Domestic 
Engineering. 
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The necessity for the provision by the municipality of public 
comfort stations may be viewed from many points. I 

It has a distinct moral bearing. In an investigation as to? 
the toilet facilities available to the people of the City of Chi- 
cago, Victor С. Hart, Jr., was repeatedly met with the statement? 
by barkeepers that saloons depend more upon their toilet facil- 
¡ties to bring them new business than they do upon their free 
lunch counters. The pastor of the Erie Street Chapel in Chi- 
cago had his attention aroused to the necessity for the provision 
of these conveniences by the statement made by a teamster, 
that for many years he had been a slave to the drink habit be- 
cause his work took him long distances away from his place of 
employment and the saloon was the only place open to him for? 
necessary purposes. Even in cities where private enterprise? 
furnishes toilet conveniences to the people, many of these are? 
not open on Sunday or holidays, with a great attendant moral 
danger which should not be underestimated. 

An example of this danger is shown by the shameful life and 
hopeless death of a woman who counted as her first misstep the 
entering a Chicago saloon because it offered to her the only place 
ona Sunday afternoon in the down-town district where she could 
go for such accommodations as she must have. They were 
too sensitive to accept these accommodations without purchas- 
ing, and there began a taste for drink which ended in a life o 
shame and a nameless grave in the potter's field. 

The public convenience has a distinct economic bearing” 
The added burden laid upon hotels, office buildings, commercia? 
establishments, railway stations and the like, in providing toile 
facilities for the general public who are not customers, rest 
heavily upon private shoulders. In the case of hotels, few 
realize how this privilege is abused. In the case of office build 
ings, the increased room given for such purposes is withhele 
from rental, the increased consumption of water is paid for a 
meter rates, and requires an additional mechanical equipmen: 
for its elevation and distribution; additional elevator servic 
must be maintained, as these rooms are usually placed near th 
tops of buildings; and additional janitor service 15 requirec 
All of these items amount to a considerable sum, more tha 
would be required if the toilet facilities were confined to the us? 
of tenants. In one of the railway stations in the City of Chi? 
cago recently observed, the men's toilet room was being visites 
at the rate of over 7,000 persons a day and the visit was time! 
at a dull period. The attendant reported that during the noo 
hour the room was visited by at least 1,000 people each da 

from adjoining buildings. Іп a large retail store in Chicago г 
least five per cent of the users of the ladies” toilet room are en 
ployes from adjoining competitor establishments. While it 
true that this burden is cheerfully borne by private establish 
ments, it is none the less true that it is an unfair tax upon pr 
vate enterprise and should not be permitted by the public. 

The provision of public toilet facilities has a distinct bearir 
upon public comfort. صا‎ cities, particularly in the larger citie 
women and children are kept from their homes for many Бош 
during the day, and the discomfort aris ng, especially to авс 
persons, will be readily recognized. There are large classes 
people employed out of doors, whose duty calls them to | 
absent from their offices or place of employment for long репос 
and it goes without saying that public provision should 
made for their comfort. Іп American cities the lack of the 
conveniences is especially felt by the large foreign populatio 
who, accustomed to the provision by the municipality of su 
conveniences in their former homes, are constant y surprised 
the absence of them in this country. 

Enterprising cities, endeavoring to build themselves up ў 
commercial centers, will find no provision more appreciate 
the visiting public than stations of this character, 

They have a bearing upon the discipline of public servani 
Most municipalities make И an offense for a policeman to vil 
a saloon in uniform, except in the discharge of his duty. Не 
unreasonable it is, then, to provide no place for his necessa! 
comforts and how demoralizing it is to the public service dt 
this rule must be daily broken. When Theodore Roosevt 


was Police Commissioner of New York City, he wrote, “Ой 
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еа! trouble we find in trying our policemen for going into 
saloons in uniform is that they can now plead a legitimate ex- 
use. Police Commissioner Andrews, of New York City, 
stated іп 1895, that “Тһе want of public lavatories in the City 
Í New York is a source of very great injury to the efficiency 
› the police department. Officers are compelled to leave their 
20515 of duty and invariably prolong their absence to an undue 
эйеп. Furthermore, whenever they are reported for absence 
rom post, the almost invariable excuse is that of necessity 
:aused by an absence of lavatories. The excuse, although 
ackneyed and many times false, is a difficult one to disprove.” 
M. F. Doherty, Chicago's Superintendent of Streets, makes the 
statement that "The lack of and necessity for public conven- 
ences in connection with our street cleaning forces has, for ten 
years or more past, increasingly forced itself upon my attention. 
Those employed in cleaning our streets are to an extent foreign 
orn and too often lack that fine sense which prevents their 
-ommitting nuisances in alleys and slightly out of the way cor- 
ners from which bad odors soon arise. Not infrequently such 
aces are in view of the passing public whose sensibilities are 
lisgusted or shocked. Underground, cleanly kept closets and 
avatories would tend to the physical comfort and moral well 
жіле of our large labor force. 

What is true of public servants is also true of every private 
mploye in outdoor work. Hence the provision of public com- 
ort stations should be recognized as a necessity for the citizen 
ind for public servants. 

Municipalities are lavish in expenditures for park purposes, 
or boulevards and for monuments, but are neglectful in provid- 
ng public conveniences which will be appreciated alike by the 
ich and the poor, but especially by those who are not welcome 
n the stores, hotels or office buildings. The well-to-do busi- 
iess man has his office or his club. For the aristocratic shopper 
bundant provision is freely made. For the sight-seer, the 
aborer, the newsboy, no provision is made. Surely this is not 
nly short-sighted, but unjust. 

The public convenience station is not a new thing to the 
Ider cities of Great Britain and the continent of Europe, in 
vhich they are to be found with pleasing frequency. In Lon- 
on each parish has erected and maintains its own conven- 
зпсе stations and many of them are models of construction. 
Aost of them are constructed below ground, but where possible 
з construct above ground it is far better as the beneficial effects 
f sunlight and air are secured. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bir- 
ungham, Manchester, Dublin, Aberdeen, and many smaller 
pritish cities have found the public convenience a necessity and 
re operating them under the fee system at a comparatively 
mall cost. In Paris the public convenience is frequent enough, 
ut is open to serious objection because it is neither cleanly nor 
rivate. There are great steps to be taken in the construction 
nd operation of these stations in that enterprising city. In 
егіп, Dresden, Munich and other German cities, there are 
ne examples of public comfort stations to be seen, combining 
oth utility and artistic treatment. In Denmark, Copenhagen 
nd other cities are well equipped with conveniences of this 
aaracter. In fact, go almost where you will among your older 

ster nations and you will find this very necessary adjunct to 

ublic comfort bountifully provided. In America we have been 
latory in following this good example, but it is a matter of 
reat encouragement that rapid progress is now Ье по made. 
й New York the first public convenience was opened in Astor 
lace in May, 1869, and after a varying period of usefulness, 
| Was abandoned because it was found to occupy too public a 
lace. In 1896 a measure to give a monopoly of such public 
nveniences in New York to a private corporation was de- 
ated, as it meant a practical surrender at a nominal rental 
streets, avenues, parks and public places to a company who 

"ught for a small sum the privilege of erecting kiosks to be 

sigured with advertisements. More recently New York 

15 erected numerous beautiful and well equipped stations and 
ts an example to other American municipalities which is very 

spiring. There is no doubt that within the next few years, 
ost American cities will be forced by an educated public de- 


mand to install public convenience stations, and it will be well 
to give careful consideration to some features of general appli- 
cation. The construction of any single station will involve 
problems peculiar to itself, but there are general principles which 
may be laid down which should govern the location and con- 
struction of this class of public utility. 

The first element, perhaps, which enters into the problem is 
that of location. Bearing in mind that they are for public use, 
they should be placed where the public congregates in largest 
numbers. Consequently the most congested districts of a city 
should receive first attention. Market places, public squares, 
street railway intersections, parks and congested retail districts 
all offer good opportunities for locating public comfort stations. 
Fortunate is that city which has diagonal streets or frequent 
open spaces, either circular or triangular, or which has reserved 
to itself small squares in its congested portions, for these offer 
the ideal sites for such structures. Fo:tuaate, also, is that city 
which, in having been so laid out, still has its alleys free from 
рїрез, wires and other conduits, as in such cases the stations 
may be located underneath the alleys with approaches at the 
sidewalk curb. It is seldom that a city which has attained such 
a size as requires conveniences of this kind will have its streets 
free, so that the stations may be located underneath. As there 
1s always a sense of fear on the part of mercantile establish- 
ments and private buildings that the erection of such a con- 
venience will prove depreciatory to the property, it is well to 
locate them wherever possible upon property belonging to the 
municipality. And it is perfectly proper and, indeed, should 
be considered obligatory by a municipality, to construct such 
stations in connection with its public buildings, such as city 
halls, polcie stations, court buildings, fire stations, and in con- 
nection with public schools, wherever it is possible without 
combining the toilet facilities with those for the children. In 
all these cases it must be considered essential that the entrance 
to the public convenience station shall be from the sidewalk 
so that it shall not be necessary for a person seeking such ас- 
commodation to pass through the corridor of a public building 
and be required to seek information as to its location. In cities 
where elevated railroads are constructed, it is sometimes possible 
to combine the entrance to the station with the stairway leading 
to the railway. In cities contemplating the building of subway 
systems, з. паг to those in Boston and New York and to that 
which must ultimately come in Chicago, every station should 
have in connection therewith, with access from the street, a pub- 
lic convenience station for free use. 

Before describing some of the considerations which should 
be provided for in a well designed public convenience, it may 
be well to outline a few things which should not be permitted. 

In Paris, ten years ago, and perhaps now, could be seen pub- 
lic conveniences located in the angles of approaches to the bridges 
across the Seine; their wastes trickled across the pavements, 
polluting the air and shocking the senses of those who passed 
and repassed along these otherwise beautiful promenades. 
Convenient indeed, and public indeed! But horrid withal. 

Sometimes, indeed, a slight attempt was made to screen these 
very useful places, but the screen frequently served to accentuate 
the publicity. The offensive wastes straggled across the side- 
walk, seeking to hide themselves in the friendly gutter. 

A favorite design, taken from a current French catalogue, is 
a four-stall fixture, with slate or iron back and partitions, a lamp- 
post arising from the center, and surrounded by a sheet iron 
screen, so meagre in dimensions that its only useful purpose 
must be to add to the cost of the contrivance. It is hideously un- 
attractive 1n the catalogue, but when erected amid the green trees 
and grassy swards of the beautiful parks of the city of Paris, it 
is absolutely unforgivable. Lacking good attendance they soon 
become a greater offense to the nostrils than they are to the eye. 

Nor is the kiosk form of public convenience as seen in Paris 
any more to be recommended. They serve as bulletins for 
obnoxious advertisements and are too small to receive the care 
such conveniences absolutely require. 

Let it always be remembered that any public convenience too 
small economically to afford the constant presence of an attendant 
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will become a nuisance very soon. For this reason the small 
shed under elevated railway approaches should not be toler- 
ated. 

Equally insanitary as well as unsightly is the makeshift de- 
signed for construction within the area line against dead walls 
of buildings, just around the corner, off a busy and beautiful 
street. Such provisions as these are entirely unsuitable and 
a city will be better off to go without conveniences until it can 
construct them of the right type. 

While the practice in London has seemed to make it desirable 
that stations should be constructed under ground, the opinion 
of sanitarians must always be that such stations should, where- 
ever possible, be built above ground, but if it is not possible 
there construction should not, because of that fact, be neglected 
because they can be built and operated satisfactorily below 
the surface. Should they be erected above ground, great care 
should be taken to make their architectural appearance satisfy 
the demand for beauty. There is no reason why structures 
of this class should not be artstic and there are many beauti- 
ful stations which may be pointed to as examples. Even 
when the stations are constructed under ground, the approaches 
thereto should be given artisic treatment. There should always 
be substantial an specially designed railings protecting the 
stairways, either of stone or bronze or wrought iron, and there 
is great opportunity in connection with ventilating shafts for 
the construction of clock towers and ornamental lamp posts. 
Indeed, it should be especially designed and not be of a stock 
pattern. 

It may here be pointed out that, wherever possible, these 
structures should be so embellished with plantings of shrubs 
and flowers that the eye will be drawn to them as points of 
beauty, rather than shun them as repulsive objects. The 
practice in European cities teaches us that this is perfectly 
feasible, and the result as seen in some German examples is 
very satisfactory. 

The rights of contiguous property owners should be con- 
sulted and the design of the exterior be open to the least possible 
objection from that source. (At the same time the advantage 
of having a public comfort station near a place of business 
may be properly pointed out to an objecting property owner 
as crouds of people are daily drawn to it, who would not other- 
wise come within his trade influence.) 

The arrangement of the respective entrances for men and 
for women should be so designed as to remove a very natural 
dislike to their use. If possible they should be concealed from 
each other, and in any case they should be as far removed from 
each other as the conditions surounding the site will permit. 

Not only should the exterior and the approaches to a public 
convenience be of such a character as will educate the public 
taste, but the interior and its equipment should be so perfectly 
designed that use of the station will tend to elevate the sense 
of decency rather than degrade it. Habits of cleanliness should 
be induced and self-respect stimulated, and these results will 
not follow if a station is poor in design, equipment or illy cared 
for. 

In designing the interior of a public comfort station the archi- 
tect and engineer will seek a simple, open, practical plan, with 
the passage ways straight and wide; this design will not 
only prevent congestion when the station 15 used by crowds, 
аз if it is well locate —dis sure to be the case, but it will permit 
all parts of the room to be within sight of the attendant. The 
design should permit a visitor to see all portions of the room 
immediately he enters the door, and the most used portions 
should be nearest the entrance. The purposes of each portion 
of the room should be so self-evident that it will be unnecessary 
to consult an attendant. 

The designer will also bear in mind the principal purpose 
of such a station, and if provision is made for boot blacking 
stands, newspaper counters, checking windows and telephone 
booths, these should be во subordinated to the main features 
of the station. 

In designing stairways there should be ample provisions for 
easy treads and strong hand rails, and winders should be 


avoided. They should be well lighted, and if possible, enclose | 
to avoid the danger caused by rain or snow. | 

Bearing in mind the essential feature of always having station) 
of this character in charge of attendants, the designer should 
provide an ample room for the storage of supplies, tools and 
appliances. | 

Where space—and appropriation—permits, it is wise esi 
pecially in connection with the women's department — to Һам 
an emergency room, provided with cots. 

It is frequently possible in stations constructed above groun 
to have a cellar underneath the main floor, in which may b 
located the heating plant, together with all the necessary pipe 
and wires. This permits a better heating system and accessi 
bility of water supply and waste pipes. 

Bearing in mind that the use of these stations 1s ртасїїсай” 
constant and in that respect differs from toilet convenience 
installed in private houses, it will be seen that only the highes 
grade fixtures should be installed, as the use is not only constar 
but severe. It will also be very desirable if all of the flushin? 
mechanism of the plumbing fixtures shall be so constructe 
as to be hidden from the user and subject to the control of ài 
attendant. It should also be borne іп mind that there shoul 
be no fixtures which may be detached and carried away, а 
there is a regrettable haziness in the minds of many person? 
as to the sacredness of public property. 

In New York City the first stations constructed were with 
out heating apparatus, but it was soon discovered that this we 
a vital defect and it was remedied immediately. No statio 
should be constructed in a cold climate without a heating E 
ment, and this can be either steam or hot water, or, in the ver 
near future, electricity. The heating system should be desig 
in connection with the ventilating system so that the air ша’ 
be kept perfectly pure at all times. This is perfectly pr 
able and not expensive. It has been found possible to lea 
ventilating shafts up through handsome ornamental column | 
through especially designed lamp posts, and in some cases U 
to and through a concealed back to street refuse boxes place 
along the curb edges, and sand bins and guard posts have ala 
been utilized for ventilating shafts for ingress and egress of al 

There should be an adequate supply of hot water for 1 
lavatories and also for cleaning purposes. 

The limited space at this disposal of the designer will cau 
him to plan a very compact boiler room, in which the stea. 
or hot water heating boiler, hot water supply, electrical swite 
board, etc., all find a place. 

There should be an ample supply of illumination, eith- 
natural or artificial, and there should be no dark corners pe 
mitted where dirt may escape the eye of the inspector. 

Sanitarians are becoming increasingly insistent upon th 
beneficial effects of sunlight, and the great advantage of abo 
ground stations, where possible to have them, 18 principally " 
this account. Contrast a public comfort station having su 
light streaming into it with one built underground and light 
artificially, and even if the latter be well designed and admirak 
cared for, the comparison will always be to the advantage | 
the sun-lit room. 

Because of the beneficial effects of light and air, it will be bet? 
to locate stations which have to be built in the cavernous hig 
ways of great cities, on north and south throughfares, rath 
than in those running east and wast. At some portion of t 
day the sun's rays may penetrate to such a location and Бей 
ventilation is thus assured. 

The plumbing fixtures, as indicated, must be of the very bt 
character, and it will be very advantageous if the desigy 
of a public comfort station shall so plan his fixtures that Ë 
wastes may be grouped so that access may be had to all of € 
waste pipes without tearing up floors. 

It will be well if the closets are placed back to back, witht 
gallery between, large enough to permit a Workman to ha? 
access at all times to the flushing apparatus. It is at this pol 
that the most frequent attention to the equipment will be = 
quired and it should not be necessary to close off either І? 
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ns or the women's department in order to make repairs 
the plumbing fixtures. 
The newely constructed public comfort station in Cincinnati 
ows great attention to design. It is an underground station 
uated in Fountain Square. Ractangular in form, the two 
partments are approached at opposite corners. There are 
ven closets and six lavatories; a slop sink is provided for 
e disposal of cleaning wastes; a wall drinking fountain in this 
om is less objectionable than the pedestal type shown in the 
:n's room, but any form permits the floors constantly to be wet, 
less it be the fountain, or flowing type, which is now coming 
to use. 
A ladies’ retiring room adds to the convenience of the station. 
the men’s room are ten closets, four lavatories, and eight 
inals, the latter being, properly enough, placed nearest 
> entrance, and there are more closets than urinals. Ex- 
rience suggests an equal number as desirable. The floors 
each department fall to area drain traps. Behind the fixures 
a gallery permitting access for repairs. The closets in 
> two departments are placed back to back, permitting a large 
llery between for the supply and vent pipes, and for access 
the flushing tanks. The wastes are in the floor in front of 
e fixtures and accessible. Ventilation is induced by a fan. 
als station 1s a model in its lay-out. 
(Continued) 


КЕСЕМТ CONCRETE TESTS 


RICHARD HUMPHREY, ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS INVESTIGATION 

(5-2) T THE Structural Materials Laboratories of 

5 the United States Geological Survey in St. Louis, 
A Missouri, a series of important tests on the 

J strength of plain concrete beams has just been 
5 completed. The work involved, consisting of a 
бүл: study of the constituent materials of concrete, 
í its strength when molded into various structural shapes, and 
с the methods by which its maximum strength may be developed 
rough various forms of metallic re-enforcement.: The in- 
stigations were carried on under the general direction of Joseph 

Holmes, Expert in Charge, of the Technologic Branch, 
aited States Geological Survey. 

Although it is true that concrete possesses but little strength 
ў tension and must be re-enforced with metal to resist tensile 
fesses, it 15 believed that no study of concrete would be com- 
jste without a series of tests establishing its strength without 
enforcement. 

The tests reported indicate that concrete is unsuitable for 

e under conditions where it must resist tensile stresses, because 
‹ the small loads it will sustain and particularly because of the 
‘ddenness with which it fails, in striking contrast to the be- 
| vior of re-enforced concrete, which usually shows a gradual 
‘velopment of cracks preceding failure. 

This first series of beam tests covers 144 beams without re- 
(forcement, 8 by 11 inches in section and 13 feet long, together 
th the corresponding compression test pieces, consisting of 
‘linders 8 inches in diameter by 16 inches in length and 6- 
1:h cubes. Of these tests those on 108 beams of 12-foot span, 
jh their cylinders and cubes, and those on 108 beams of 

паМе spans, 6 to 9 feet, which were made of the larger part 
‹ the 13-foot beams after rupture, are reported and comprise 

i of this series except the 52-week tests. 

‚An attempt has been made to bring out, if possible, the com- 
| гайуе value of gravel, granite, limestone, and cinders for 
Ё in concrete; the effect of age and consistency on the strength, 
© shown by the modulus of rupture of the long and short beams 
44 by the ultimate strength of the cylinders and cubes; and 
1: influence of age and consistency on the stiffness, which is 
ilicated by the unit elongation of the long and short beams 
гЗ by the initial modulus of elasticity. 

Three consistencies—-wet, medium, and damp—were some- 
Vat arbitrarily chosen. Tests were made at the ages of 4, 13, 
2, and 52 weeks. 

No attempt will be made in the coming bulletin to generalize 


the results of the tests presented, or to draw any conclusions, 
however warranted they may appear from an examination of 
the test data. It is hoped that the matter contained will pro- 
voke discussion, and in order to promote this end extended ex- 
pressions of opinion or attempted applications of theory to re- 
sults have been avoided. A running commentary on the re- 
sults of the tests, however, emphasizing matters of particular 
interest and indicating a few points that might lead to interest- 
ing analyses will be included in the report. When the results 
of the 52-week tests become available it is the intention to pub- 
lish a thorough analysis of the entire series in another bulletin. 

First, the effect of age on the strength of concrete; Second, 
the effect of variation in the consistency on the strength of con- 
crete; and Third, the effect of different types of aggregates on 
the strength of concrete. 

The first question is perhaps the most important, since an 
early attainment ot considerable strength and no subsequent 
decrease in strength are two essential qualities in concrete, in 
order that a structure may be put to the use for which it is in- 
tended as soon as possible and that there shall be no subse- 
qucnt deterioration in strength. 

The least age at which any tests were made was four weeks, 
and at that period in no case except that of the cinder concrete, 
wet consistency, did the compressive strength fall below 2,000 
pounds per square inch, while the cinder concrete had in every 
case a compressive strength of at least 1,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

In every instance the compressive strength shows a substan- 
tial increase from four to thirteen weeks, with the single excep- 
tion of limestone concrete mixed to a wet consistency, for which 
a decreased strength is indicated by the tests, a decrease which 
continues to the age of twenty-six weeks. This decrease in 
the strength of the limestone concrete is unexplainable, and the 
results of the 52-week tests on this material will be of value as 
indicating whether or not this decrease continues to the latter 
period. The other aggregate show either the same or a slgihtly 
greater strength at twenty-six weeks than at thirteen weeks. 

The transverse tests on both the long and the short beams 
bear out very closely the fact indicated by the compression 
tests on the cylinders and cubes, and lead to the belief that the 
tensile and compressive strength are affected alike by both age 
and consistency. The effect on the strength of the variation in 
the consistency is clearly shown. In almost every case the 
concrete of the damp consistency is the strongest and that of 
the wet consistency the weakest. This is true for the three 
ages at which the concrete was tested, and is confirmed by the 
tests of the beams as well as of the cylinders and the cubes. 
Attention is called to the fact that the damp consistency used 
is much better than the damp consistency used in making mortar 
building blocks, for which the same conclusions may not apply. 

The difference in strength of the stone and gravel concretes 
of the three consistencies 15 more pronounced than in the case 
of the cinder concrete. The effect of the consistency on the 
strength seems to depend to a great extent on the behavior of 
the concrete while being tamped and to the method used in 
tamping. Great care was taken to tamp all the concretes in 
the same manner. The thorough mixing of the concrete is 
absolutely essential and has a marked influence on the consis- 
tency. 

The relatively slight influence exerted by the consistency on 
the strength of cinder concrete may be partly due to the struc- 
tural weakness of the cinders themselves, which in the drier 
mixtures were to a great extent broken up by the tamper, while 
in the wet mixtures, the cinders would move from beneath the 
tamper. 

While it is true that in almost every instance the drier mix- 
tures give the greater strength, it does not follow that dry (or 
damp) mixtures should be used in construction. Practical con- 
siderations warrant the use of a wet mixture. The difficulty 
in securing efficient tamping and a smooth finish in a damp con- 
crete, the loss of strength due to the unavoidable drying out of 
the concrete used above water, the difficulty of securing in re- 
enforced concrete an intimate union with steel, and the far greater 
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ease of placing wet concrete all seem to warrant the sacrifice 
of what in many cases is but a slight difference in strength for a 
greater ease of manipulation and a thorough bedding of the 
steel, which is of the utmost importance in re-enforced concrete 
work. 

It is dangerous to draw any general conclusions as to the 
relative value of concrete made of the four aggregates used unless 
the character of the aggregates used in this particular series of 
tests is carefully kept in mind. The gravel, granite, limestone, 
and cinders were used as available representative types of 
aggregates, and while the results indicate that the granite makes 
the strongest concrete, it should not be assumed, therefore, that 
a granite concrete is stronger than a gravel, limestone, or cin- 
der concrete. Every material should be accepted or rejected 
on the results of the tests of its qualities, regardless of the tests 
of other materials of the same type. Apparently insignificant 
differences in two materials which appear to be similar often 
cause considerable difference in the strength of concrete made 
from them. For instance, two limestones from the same quarry 
crushed and screened under similar conditions—except that 
one was screened while wet, which caused the dust to adhere 
to the surface of the stone—would make concretes of consid- 
erable difference in strength. 

Because the hard, flinty, gravel used in these tests gave ex- 
cellent results, it does not necessarily follow that a similar well- 
graded gravel, but composed of soft limestone or shale, would 
give like results. No series of investigations, however elabo- 
rate, will do away with the necessity of careful inspection of 
the materials to be used. The relative value of materials to be 
reported in this forthcoming bulletin should be recognized, 
therefore, as applicable only to the particular materials from 
which the reported physical properties were obtained. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
PRATT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Fifty graduates of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, held the third 


reunion of the Alumni Association on June 13th at a German 
dinner, and discussed architectural subjects. Four professors 
of the Institute attended and delivered addresses. Francis 
Seaman the retiring president, presided. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: President, F. D. Gardiner; Secretary, 
D. Л Васһтап; Vice-President, F. Rogers; Treasurer, M. R. 
Smith. 


COLUMBUS ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


The Columbus Architectural Association held its first annual 
meeting and dinner June 13. A. M. Allen was toast-master 
and the speakers were F. L. Packard, С. М. Bulford and J. К. 
Bradford. The trend of discussion was in the line of civic plans 
and a committee was appointed to visit Cleveland and report 
upon the progress made there with the Burnham-Carrere-Brun- 
ner civic plan. The officers elected are: President, Frank L. 
Packard; Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. Elliot; Vice-President, 
G. H. Bulford; Directors, A. M. Allen, C. W. Bellows, JNE 
Bradford, and E. E. Pruitt. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, А. Т. А. 


The recent exhibition of architectural drawings by the Wash- 
ington State Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
was so successful and met with such popular approval that it 
is now planned to make the exhibition annual, and also extend 
its influence through a circuit taking in not only Seattle, Spokane 
and Portland, but the California cities of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Vancouver in British Columbia, adding exhibits 
from each of these cities to the general exhibition. 


WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
At the annual meeting of the Washington (D. C.) Architec- 


tural Club June 6, in the club rooms, the following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: Hector S. McAllister, 
President; Leo J. Weissenborn, Vice-President; Charles S. 
Salin, Secretary; Daniel J. Lix, Treasurer; Waddy B. Wood, 


Francis B. Wheaton, and Louis A. Simon, Directors; and W. W. 
Stevens and Fred Reed, Auditors. The following new mem- 


bers were admitted: Burch B. Long of New York, R. E. МІ 
chell, of Norfolk, Va., and Joseph Rice, L. L. Thompson, F 
A. Fletcher, С. W. Porter and 5. J. Berman of Washington. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER А. І. А. 
The summing up of the year's work by the Illinois Chapte 


of the American Institute of architects, occurred at Ше monthl; 
meeting June 21, preceding the summer vacation. The activ 
ities of the chapter next season. were indicated by the repor 
of the Chairman of entertainment committee, P. J. Webbe 
who stated that two lectures by C. R. Ashbee of London o 
“Arts and Crafts” had been secured, the lectures to be unde 
the joint auspices of the chapter, the Architect's Business 6 
ciation and the Chiacgo Architectural Club. A lecture is als 
promised from Ralph Adams Cram. 

The committee on definition of professional practice, Irvin 
К. Pond, Chairman, reported progress and stated that сор 
of the report will be printed and sent to members for conside? 
tion before being brought before the chapter for discussior 


"Richard E. Schmidt, chairman of committee of schedule 


charges reported changes favored from the proposed Institut 
scale as follows: Теп per cent on city residence of cost not ove 
$100,000, over $10,000, fee 74 per cent; suburban residence 
of not over $15,000 cost, 10 per cent, over $15,000, fee 7 
per cent; ware-houses of not to exceed $20,000 cost, 5 per cen 
over $20,000, fee 4 per cent. If а specialist is employed he f 
be paid by the architect, who is to charge the owner for th 
service 1Û per cent. George C. Nimmons, Chairman of t 
committee on contracts and specifications, reviewed the recon 
mendations of the Institute committee and presented the changf 
suggested by his committee. Іп addition, Mr. Nimmons offeré 
on behalf of the committee a complete contract to which muc 
time and thought had been given, as well as extended confe 
ences with contractors. The chapter recognized the important 
of the Municipal Art League movement by the authorization 
a standing committee on municipal art to confer with the leagi 
as occasion oflers. | 


PUBLICATIONS 


Тив WASH METIOD OF HANDLING WATER Согов-Ву Frank F 
erick, Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ills. 


In a brochure of some sixteen pages, Mr. Frederick has ۷ع‎ 
a clear and adequate description of the process it involves. 
describes a process that water color teachers will welcome, al 
to every one who from line work wishes to advance into wat 
color wash work this detailed description of Mr. Frederick 
will be of great value, because it is rarely possible to find jv 
such description in detail of wash color work in print. Ti 
pamphlet is prefaced with a color print, and each page has draj 
ings showing different stages of the work, and several plat 
show the effect of drawings in pencil or pen and wash. 
veteran pen and ink architectural perspective artist, Greg 
does some of his most attractive work in pencil and light wal 
in the shadows that show how in a skillful hand this meth 
of washing can become useful to the architectural student. | 
BALDWIN ON HEATING, or Steam Heating for Buildings revised. 

William 1. Baldwin, U. Am. Soc. O. E. & M. E. Illustrated 1 


Edition by John Wiley and Sons, New York; Chapnian an 
London. 404 pages, 143 figures and 15 plates. Cloth, $2.50. 


Since the first edition of this work appeared in 1879, the pr 
tice in steam heating has advanced in strides, while the рг 
ciple involved remains practically unchanged. Therefo 
to bring the use of steam down to modern practice, a gene 
revision was necessary. Since the first edition was issued, а 
which has been the standard ever since in the practice of ma 
steam heating has advanced to the dignity of a science and und 
the title of domestic engineering, includes all of the engineer 
plant, except electric light and elevator systems, that goes 1 
the modern office building. 

This edition of Baldwin on Heating is arranged in an or] 
similar to the previous editions, and should supercede thj 
in the library, as the accumulated facts and interesting formy 
should be in the hands of not only architects, but every bra 
of engineering that touches upon the problem of the product 
and distribution of steam. 
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Spokane, Washington, to the growth and 


Architectural architectural enterprise of which we give con- 
Art Sentiment of 
the People of 


Spokane 


siderable space in this issue, is in more ways 
than one a city that has attracted more or less 
attention for two decades. Before the first 
architect located there the people were anxious to secure artis- 
tic, as well as comfortable, houses, and until his advent, had 
resource to the plan book and the "architectural brocure" for 
At least this was the situation as described by the 
mayor of the city in the early eighties while traveling on an 


“ideas.” 


eastern railroad, to a fellow passenger, at whose suggestion the 
first architect journeyed thither and hung out his shingle. It 
is but natural that a people who recognize the natural beauty 
of their city’s location would aim to enhance its construction in 
every way possible. And this has been done by a concentration 
of the business and art forces of the city. Their work has 
proved, probably to as great an extent as in any other city, our 
contention, that art lends an added commercial value to every 
business enterprise. There is in that city little of the spirit that 
retards the growth of many that would have, without it, an 
equal chance for development. Here the real estate board is 
not jealous of every move made by the Commercial Club or the 
Public Service Committee is not disgruntled because a publicity 
club moves in a direction which they consider within their par- 
ticular province. Here all these forces combine and work to- 
gether, each anxious that the work shall be done, with no thought 
of who will or who will not receive his mead of credit. Spo- 
kane has succeeded in establishing a foundation for future 
growth that will richly repay in the future the labors of those 
single hearted citizens who have worked for her establishment 
as an empire city, and though their names may, and probably 
will be forgotten, their city will be known as a center of Art and 
Commerce in the Great Northwest. To aid in this realization 
of an idea there are exceptional advantages to be combined. 
In the center of a great valley of phenomenal productiveness, 
not only in the fruits of the soil but in minerals and lumber, 
Spokane will show what this advantage can do with the up- 
building of an inland city when intelligent enterprise and broad 
minded progressiveness work with untiring energy and patri- 
otic pride toward its upbuilding. In our text we aim to show 
the figures that even in so new a town give evidence of a situa- 
tion that is peculiarly fortunate as it is wisely conserved. In 
the illustrations the aim is to place the product of the architects 
working under these fortunate and inspiring conditions before 
the profession elsewhere, in consonance with our aim to spread 
the best examples of contemporaneous architecture on our pages. 
That we devote the space to those of one locality, is rather a 
compliment to those who execute the designs rather than a wish 
to localize what is usually a choice from the work shown through- 
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out the country. But із more than this, it is an endorsement 
of the policy so strongly apparent in Spokane that the best art 
and the best construction is due to the people who have made 
the city’s interest theirs, and an evidence of their belief in its 
future greatness 


ENTRANCE TO WAIKIKI RANCH 
Near Spokane 


The Architectural League of America an- 
nounces that the Executive Board of the 
селата Detroit Architectural Club have prepared 
Notice a tentative program for the coming conven- 
tion to be held in that city September 17th, 
18th and 19th, 1908, as follows: Thursday, September 17th 
— Morning, Business Session; Afternoon, Luncheon and boat 
ride on Detroit River and Lake St. Claire. Friday, Septem- 
ber 18th-—Morning, Business Session; Afternoon, Automobil- 
ing about the city and parks to the Country Club; Evening, 
Banquet at the Country Club. Saturday, September 19th— 
Morning, Business Session; Afternoon, Visit to the famous 
Freer Art Collection and other Institutions of interest; Evening, 
Smoker. This program is subject to changes, according to 
arrangements which may be made later, but it carries the ideas 
of the Detroit Club at this date. 
The Convention Committee has fixed upon the new Hotel 
Pontchartrain as the headquarters for the Convention, and 


Architectural 
League 


very satisfactory arrangements have been made. The rates at 
the Pontchartrain will be as follows: Room for | person, 
without bath, $2.00-$2.50, 2 persons without bath, $3.00- 
$4.00 per day. Room for | person with bath, $3.00-$4.00, 
2 persons with bath, $5.00-$6.00-$7.00-$8.00 per day. 
Some of the most prominent architects of the country will 
be present at this Convention. Mr. Henry Hornbostel of New 
York will make an address at one of the sessions; Mr. Harvey 
W. Corbett, of New York, will represent the Beaux Arts So- 
ciety; Mr. L. C. Newhall of Boston, will represent the Com- 
mittee on co-operation of the American Institute of Architects, 
and other architects of prominence have been invited to attend 


and discuss special subjects. Members should make every 
effort to be present upon this occasion as this promises to be 
one of the most interesting conventions ever held heretofore. 
For further information, address Frank C. Baldwin, President, 
Detroit Architectural Club, 1103 Union Trust, Detroit, Mich., 


or A. С. Donaldson, 1314 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The two special scholarships of the Archi- 
TO tectural League of America in Harvard 
University have been awarded to Mr. W. H. 
Larsen and Mr. George Fox. The success- 
ful competitors are Boston men, Mr. Larsen 
being in the office of Messrs. Shipley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
while Mr. Fox is in the office of Mr. C. H. Blackall. Mr. 
Edward L. Gatel of St. Louis was an excellent third in this 
competition of sixteen competitors. The award was made by 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram representing the League and Profes- 
sor Warren and his associates of the Department of Architec- 


Special 
Harvard 
Scholarships 


ture, Harvard University. 
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SPOKANE CLUB 
John К. Dow, Architect 


Twenty-five years ago the first Brooklyn 


New York’s bridge gave the engineer’s earliest answer to 
Newest the trafic problem to which the ferries were 
East River 
Bridge no longer adequate and became one of the 


To-day 


there are four bridges built or building, each of the new ones 


modern wonders of the world. 


far surpassing in size and capacity that pioneer structure, and 
there is, besides, the tunnel under the East River which was 
opened to the public early this year. Of the bridges, the new- 
est and the greatest in traffic capacity is the Manhattan bridge, 
which after years of delay over the plans is now being hurried 
to completion to help take the pressure off the existing avenues 
of travel. 

The Manhattan structure stands as the latest and most 
advanced embodiment of the suspension bridge, while as a 
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цайс channel it possesses, or will possess, when completed, the 
greatest capacity of any bridge yet built. That is the main 
purpose for which it has been designed: to allow the passage 
of as many cars, vehicles and foot passengers as engineering 
skill can make room for within the limits of the approved design. 

In total length over all, including approaches, from Canal 
street in Manhattan to Nassau street in Brooklyn, the Manhat- 
tan bridge measures 6,855 feet (approx'mately one and five- 
sixteenths miles) as against the 7,200 feet of the Williamsburg 
bridge. Its main span is 1,450 feet long and the two side 
spans are each 725 feet. The total length of the spans is thus 
2,900 feet. The main span of the Williamsburg bridge is 
1,600 feet, the longest suspension span in the world, and thai 
of the old Brooklyn bridge is 1,595 feet. 

The Manhattan cables are slung from steel towers which 
stand 325 feet in height above the mean high water level of 
the East River, ninety feet higher that the Williamsburg tow- 
ers. They contain, together, 12,500 tons of steel. The steel 
construction begins at a point 32 feet above water level. Below 
that the masonry foundation goes down to a depth of 92 feet 
below the river surface. If not the longest of the New York’s 
bridges, the new one is at least the highest, for the br.dge floor 
at the highest point of the center span is 143 feet above the 
river, two and one-half feet higher than the Williamsburg 
bridge. 

The shore anchorages at either end of the new bridge rest 
on foundations 237 feet long by 182 feet wide. Each anchor- 
age contains 115,000 cubic yards of masonry and weighs 
232,000 tons.—George E. Mayo, in American Industries for 
August. 


[5 a revival of industrial prosperity at hand 


The in the United States? That is the question 
к which is probably really uppermost in the 
o . . . . . 
Prosperity mind of a majority of Americans—certainly 


of a majority of American business men. 
Even the political issues of a presidential campaign do not 
really matter so much to the country as this question of indus- 
trial revival; because after all, politics only concerns the average 
American as he thinks the success of one set of principles or 
another will affect the country's progress and welfare. 

The country has been looking for a business revival ever 
since it caught its breath after the temporary collapse of last 
fall, but there was not much hope of its real appearance until 
after the election of next November. Lately, however, the 
signs of recovery have been multiplying so rapidly as to lead 
to a feeling that, perhaps, we may not have to wait until our 
quadrennial political stock-taking is over for a return of good 
times. The national campaign does not seem to be having 
5ا1‎ expected depressing effect upon trade this year—a fact which 
may be due to the general discounting of the outcome, in con- 
junction with a combination of unusually favorable conditions 
outside of politics. 

This year's crops promise to be the greatest, in the aggre- 
gate, the country has ever known, and money is low and plenti- 
ful. Such a combination always spells prosperity. Its present 
effects are visible in the reports of increasing trade and of gen- 
eral resumption of activity in mills and factories, which come 
from every section of the country and from every line of pro- 
| duction, Apparently the conclusion has been generally arrived 


at that the result of this presidential election is not going to 
interfere with the process of return to normal conditions. Con- 
sequently business everywhere feels free to take advantage of 
the otherwise exceptionally favoring situation.—American In- 
dustries for August. 


Beside the natural public interest taken in the 


Prizes International Congress on Tuberculosis which 
(12120 d in Washington in September, 
Congress Architects should be interested іп three of the 
prizes of a thousand dollars each offered for 
exhibits. These are: an exhibit of an existing sanitarium for 
the working classes; a furnished house or houses designed іп 
the interest of the crusade against tuberculosis; and the best 
exhibit of a hospital for advanced pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Two gold medals and three silver medals are also offered in 
these competitions. 


According to the story told by S. J. Blythe in the 
The June Everybody’s, it must be great to be a ruler 
E- иа that wants to be an architect. Of course the ruler, 
Power which happens to be the Kaiser, was born that 
way, and so are architects, but it is not often 
that a man is born to both high positions. The Kaiser, like many 
a humble home builder, thinks that because he "pays the money” 
he should control the design, and because he has pald for the 
erection of buildings and watched the process of construction, 
that he has all the attributes of the architect. Sometimes in the 
face of a big commission the architect is complacent, as in the 
case of an architecturally notorious New York residence, or that 
of the subject of Mr. Blythe's story, the German architect; 
neither daring to deviate from the expressed wishes of the 
"owner." According to the story the Emperor William Me- 
morial Church has a cross on the spire which is surmounted by 
a large, many pointed gold заг. When asked the meaning the 
architect said the Kaiser had added the star to the design. It 
seems that while examining the plans (and probably altering 
them so posterity would say that he designed the church, with 
some slight help from some architect fellow), he let a drop of 
ink fall on the paper just above the cross. Believing that the 
spatter of ink indicated a star, and not daring to inquire, it 
therefore became part of the design. 


The Building Inspector of Grand Rapids, Michi- 


An Honest сап, is after the jerry builder with an amend- 
and Progressive 
Building 
Inspector 


ment to the city building ordinances. He says 
that it is a shame to allow houses to be erected 
in which the siding is nailed direct to the stud- 
ding with no intervening sheathing and bu lding paper, and sold 
to unsuspecting people on the contract plan. He also has had 
occasion to order carpenters to tear off sheathing because it was 
so rotten as to leave nothing upon which to nail the siding. This 
condition exists to an alarming extent throughout the country be- 
cause of the high price of lumber, and it is encouraging to note 
that one city has a building inspector who considers it his busi- 
ness to look after the comfort of the house as well as the stability 
of its construction. It is only a step toward the abandonment 
of wood for domestic structural purposes, and the adoption of 
cement, hollow tile, or other incombustible and permanent 
materials for the walls and roof, of low cost houses. 
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HOLLEY MASON & COMPANY'S BUILDING, SPOKANE 
ALBERT HELD, ARCHITECT 


While the results of the Prison competition in 

A Good that May New York State will be as inevitable as they 
.پوت‎ will be the interests of the 
Competition people, the State will receive some benefit 
from it if the bill proposed by the Legislative 

Committee of the New York Chapter of the Institute, 1s passed. 
The bill will provide that architectural firms shall be invited by 
the Governor to submit designs for all future State public build- 
ings; that each competitor shall receive $1,000 to give him par- 
tial reimbursement for the expense of making the designs; that 
there shall be three Judges, consisting of the State Architect, the 
head of the department for which the building is to be erected, 
and a professional, non-office holding architect, selected from a 
list of names chosen jointly by the competitors themselves. 
The decision of these judges will be final, and the successful 
competitor will be employed to supervise the carrying out of the 
work. Such a law would put all State competitions on the same 
unimpeachable professional plane on which Federal architectural 


detrimental to 


competitions are now condutced. 


There seems to be quite a controversy at New 
A 400,000 City Orleans in regard to the appointment of City 


ee Building Inspector. In a city of 400,000 the 
an Inspector of 7 А h 5 e 
Buildings singular situation exists of a building depart- 


ment in charge of the city engineer. It seems 
that the institution of a department must be authorized by 
the state legislature. This has lead to all sorts of complications, 
mainly the threatened appointment of an inspector who knows 


nothing about building. If, as in most cities, the building 
inspector was appointed by the mayor on the recommendation 
of the architects and contractors’ organizations, the entire 
trouble would be obviated. It is not necessary to havea 
“skilled architect,” but it is imperative that the building in- 
spector should be an experienced builder, with assistants of 
like experience and honesty. 
almost as necessary as the former, though as a rule a knave 


is better than a fool in any position. The words "Master | 


builder” in the bill is correct, as the definition is more direct 
than that of "architect" in a state where there is no legal recog- 
nition of the profession, and any carpenter could call himself an 
architect and be within the law. A brief correspondence with 
the building departments of Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati or 
St. Louis would enlighten the New Orleans authorities not only 
in regard to the qualifications necessary in an inspector of build- 
ings, but the importance of the immediate establishment of such 


a department. 


The Committee on University Scholarships 
announces that the Washington University 


Washington 

Май of St. Louis, Mo., has granted the League 
of St. Louis Pees й ч 
Scholarship a scholarship in Architecture. This scholar- 


ship will entitle its holder to four years of 


free tuition in the Department of Architecture of the Washing- 


A detailed announcement regarding this will 
be made later. Further information relative to scholarships 


can be secured by addressing Prof. Emil Lorch, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


ton University. 


ана 


In fact, this latter requisite is | 
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LODGE AND WATER TOWER IN GROUNDS OF L. M. DAVENPORT, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Dennison Photo 


Cutter and Malmgren, Architects 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


The Capitol of an Empire 


SPOKANE IN 1883 


NE N PRESENTING Spokane, Washington, its 
г. 
ЗЭ 


architecture, growth and possibilities, in photo- 
graph and description, the pen and camera but 
outline in a shadowy way the real beauty, as 
well as solid commercial prosperity, of this 
famed western city. А slight rearrangement of Dr. Hines', the 
historian's apostrophy to Spokane makes it Hiawatha verse, and 
isa fitting preface to the prose description, written by Mr. 
August Wolf of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. The de- 
scription and the statistics are his. The architecture illustrated 
seeks to present some of the best designs produced by local 


architects. 


Beautiful of situation, 

Joy of earth 1з this our Spokane, 
City set in hills and meadows 

At the junction of two rivers. 

Form and color, motion blending, 
Woodland, lawn, and waters mingling 
In one perfect scenic poem. 
Somber gray, and silver brightness; 
Green that softens in the shadows, 
Brightens in the rushing splendour 
Of the cataract's snowy whiteness, 
Makes a picture that no artist 
With his paints and brushes ever 
Put on canvass with his brushes. 
And the river, Spokane river; 
Wanderer from far off mountains, 
Traveler through plain and desert, 
Laughs and dances as 14 reaches 
Spokane, best of all the cities. 
How it dances, laughs and ripples, 


Breaks in dashing, shouting foam wreathe, 
Speeds through many a somber channel 
For a half mile race of splendour, 
Jeweled beauty, rushing emerald, . 
Till, with shout and laugh and caper 
Leaps into Basaltic chasms. 

And the smiling busy city, 

Crossing plain and hill and river, 
Covering all the grassy hill slopes, 
Spanning torrents with Из bridges, 
Echoes back the laugh and ripple, 
Echoes all the cascades shouting, 

Or the soft and evening music 

Of the rivers higher reaches. 

And the marvel of ¡ts setting, 

Jeweled wonder of its setting, 

Matched by human growth and vigor, 
All combine, and all together 

Make the wonder of this city. 


SPOKANE: is the city of wonder to the tourist and sightseer. 
In less than a quarter century it has grown from a frontier town 
to what is declared by world travelers today to be the best built 
modern city on the continent. 

Situated in the heart of an empire of 150,000 square miles, 
Spokane draws from the mining, lumbering, agricultural, dairy- 
ing and horticultural riches of eastern Washington and Oregon, 
northern Idaho, western Montana and southeastern British 
Columbia, in which the wealth production, exclusive of manu- 
factures and imports, was $133,500,000 in 1907. The city 
had a population of 108,675 in March, 1908, when it was esti- 
mated there were 525,000 men, women and children in what 
is called the Spokane country. The district is growing at the 
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rate of 35,000 a year, and of these between 12,000 and 15,000 
take up their abode in Spokane. 

Students of affairs and conditions declare there is room for 
50,000,000 in this empire, which is bounded on the west by the 
Cascades, on the east by the Bitter Roots, on the north by the 
Kootenais and on the south by the Blue Mountains. This 
would mean eventually a population of anyhere from 750,000 
to 1,000,000 in Spokane within the next 25 or 30 years. At 
the present ratio of 15 per cent increase a year, Spokane will 
have 500,000 before the end of 1920. 

Broadminded liberality in planning, together with daring, 
foresight, enterprise and energy, and patience and thoroughness 
in execution are the qualities that met in the building of Spokane 
and the development of the rich districts tributary to it. No 
city in the United States and Canada, perhaps none in the world, 
offers greater possibilities as a future market than Spokane. In 
making this statement 1 have in mind the great consuming 
population, present and prospective, and the extraordinary 
prosperity with which the people are blessed. 

True, there will be larger market centers, but none that offer 
equal opportunities for the present day investor. When one 
reflects that Spokane is the center of a vast empire or tributary 
area, that is relatively in the infancy of development and has 
perhaps no equal in point of productiveness, it is apparent that 
the individual who becomes established here at this period will 
reap a golden harvest which will far surpass that of a metropolis 
of greater age and population. 

The business gains in Spokane in 1907 ranged from 20 to 50 
per cent over 1906, and this is an index of what was accom- 
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plished throughout the district. The city 15 more than holding 
its own so far this year as against 1907, the banner year in the 
history of the Northwest. Here are some statistics, showing 
what was done in Spokane in 1907: 

Clearings, $298,576,950; deposits, $19,417,341; loans, 
$14,402,584; surplus and loans, $3,924,778; post office receipts, 
$318,622. 

Building permits issued, 1,867; values of structures erected, 
$5,778,876; real estate transfers, $19,827,513; assessed valua- 
tion, $35,796,907. 

There are 360 business establishments, with an invested capi- 
tal of $12,500,000, the manufactured products amounting to 
$16,500,000. The jobbing trade, in which $81,250,000 is 
invested, amounted to $20,000,000 last year, and gives every 
indication of doing as good or better during 1908. 

Ninety-eight miles of street railways are in operation in the 
city and 385 miles of electric lines extend into the suburbs and 
as far east as Coeur d Alene and Hayden Lake, Ida., and south 
to Palouse and Colfax, Wash. ‘There are six transcontinental 
lines, including the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which is 
rushing construction work in Washington. 

There are 12,440 telephones in use and the operating com- 
pany is 1,500 instruments behind in its orders. A competitive 
system, with 6,000 instruments, will be in service the coming 
winter. The city has adequate water works, sewerage, light- 
ing, power and park systems. 

More than 150,000 horse power electrical energy is developed 
in and near Spokane, and there is at least 500,000 h. р. available 
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and undeveloped. The expenditures upon electrical plants and 
service amounted to $3,000,000 in 1907. 

During the first four months of 1908 the building operations 
showed a gain of 89 per cent over the same period in 1907, 
while the increase in expenditure was 5] per cent. Їп April 
the gain in permits was 57 per cent over the same month in 1907, 
while the expenditure showed an increase of 36 per cent as agalnst 
the same period last year. Building operations the first six 
months this year amounted to $3,032,373, the gain іп permits 
being 77 per cent over a similar period in 1907. 

Nature seems to have ordained that Spokane, the city beauti- 
ful and prosperous, should endure without a rival, and it may 
well be called the keystone in the arch of states which span the 
western country between the Rockies and Puget Sound. The 
contour of the country, railroad construction and established 
industries have combined to give it undisputed sway, and men 
of foresight declare it will forever be the business center of the 
empire which gives it name. 

‘Tributary to Spokane is the greatest timber belt in the United 
States and this includes the largest stand of white pine left 
intact on this continent. Within the same limits are the richest 
silver-lead mines in the world, comprising the famous Coeur 
d'Alenes, while other metals in quality and quantity are mined 
in the Boundary country and northeastern and central Wash- 
ington, as well as in eastern Oregon and western Montana. 
South and west are stretches of agricultural lands more exten- 
sive and productive than in many of the famed states east of 
the Rocky Mountains. It leads in horticulture, its products 
bringing the highest cash prices in the recognized markets of 
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London and New York, and it is raising millions of dollars’ 
worth of live stock and poultry, yet not sufficient to supply the 
ever-growing demand. 

Thus Spokane is fortified against so-called "hard times.” 
The crop failures that are the bane of other agricultural states 
are unknown in the Inland Empire. Hence it is that were the 
timber and mining interests wholly destroyed, the city would 
still be great because of its agriculture and the certainty of a 
liberal yield. Without the agriculture it would be rich because 
of its mining and lumbering; without its mining, it would be 
great because of its lumbering and agriculture; without its lum- 
bering it would be a factor because of its mining and agricul- 
іше. Without any two of its great resources, the remaining ones 
would still make Spokane prosperous and populous. Fortu- 
nately it is assured of all, and one cannot foresee the day when 
they will appreciably diminish. 

Under existing conditions, with the country sparsely settled, 
the mineral output of the Inland Empire in 1907 was valued at 
$32,000,000; lumber, $17,000,000; wheat, $37,500,000; fruit, 
514,000,000: dairy products, $5,000,000; live stock and poul- 
try, $14,000,000; other farm products, $14,000,000. It will 
be observed that this estimate does not include the product of 
manufacturing concerns. On an estimated population of 500,- 
000 1t gives a per capita of $267, or more than $1,200 to the 
average family. This is about 150 per cent higher than the 
per capita wealth production, including manufacturing and 
imports, of the United States. 

The Inland Empire offers exceptional inducements to home- 
seekers and colonists. There is plenty of low priced land in 
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eastern Washington as well as in the northeastern parts of 
Oregon and northern Idaho, and with the opening of the reser- 
vations east and west and north of Spokane within the next 
few years, several thousand desirable homesteads will be placed 
at the disposal of settlers. 

The largest reserve to be opened is in northern Idaho, begin- 
ning 17 miles east of Spokane. It contains 510,000 acres or 
3,100 homesteads of 160 acres each. Then there is the Col- 
ville reserve with thousands of acres to be opened in 1911. 
But one does not have to depend upon public lands to gain a 
holding, as there are large tracts in various parts of the country 
which can be bought at from $6 to $20 an acre according to 
distance from railroads. 

Progress is being made in the farming and horticultural dis- 
tricts on all sides of Spokane. In eastern Washington alone 
more than 2,100,600 acres of land is devoted to wheat and grain, 
while 117,000 acres of land in the state 18 utilized forcommercial 
orchards, and thousands of trees will be added this year. Expert 
dairymen do not hesitate to say there is need for 500,000 cows 
in castern Washington. These would produce a revenue of 
$50,000,000 a year. They declare that every acre of land can 
be made to support a cow in dairy farming, and that the revenue 
will be $100 a head. This is from three to four times as much 


as the land will produce in grain growing. 


OLD HUDSON POST NEAR SPOKANE 


Farmers in 12 counties in eastern Washington raised 40,- 
850,000 bushels of wheat, $4,000,000 worth of barley, $2,500,- 
000 of oats and $500,000 of potatoes and hops in 1907, and the 
live stock growers and poultry culturists swelled the grand total 
by almost $14,000,000 more. The district has the climate and 
the soil and governmental and private irrigation projects—the 
insurance which guarantees profit on every cultivated acre. 

No man has ever picked gold dollars from the bushes, but with 
hard work and the exercise of ordinary common sense there is 
no reason why any active man or woman should be otherwise 
than prosperous in this country, which affords so many oppor- 
tunities on all sides. 

The era of intensified farming appears to be at hand in the 
Inland Empire, and there are many who believe that the glory 
of the wheat king is on the decline, but government statistics 
show that he is still flourishing in eastern Washington, in which 
more than 2,000,000 acres of land is devoted to wheat. 

The following table of comparisons, compiled from reports 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, shows the 
value per acre of five staple products in 13 of the leading agri- 
cultural states for a period of 10 years, from 1896 to 1906: 
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States Wheat Oats Barley Hay Potatoes 
Обо. 0) $12.65 $13.09 $14.30 $13.23 $46.06 
Michigan.......... 10.58 10.72 132508: 35.09 
Indiana... 782 9.93 1402 1175 41.85 
Шлпоіз............ 13.94 960 11.65 1178 50.76 
Wisconsin......... 15.18 9.80 12.90 13.18 3528 
Minnesota......... 11.14 10.19 9.09 9.58 29.58 
lowa. 211 10.48 8.00 10.01 8.68 38.08 
Missouri ۶٤۳۹ 11.23 102 ۹۹۲ 9.73 4608 
Kansas...:........ 11.06 5.87 7.99 7.31 44.80 
Nebraska 11.83 7.67 8.49 672. 0 
South Dakota...... 758 975 8.96 6.06 28.80 
North Dakota:..... 9.56 8.98 7.87 6.61 35.52 
Washington.......- 1777 1931 17.05 24.72 6720 


The foregoing facts and figures demonstrate that the country 
surrounding Spokane is prosperous and they give the keynote 
to the beauty of the city itself. Above all Spokane is a home 
city and its people have civic pride. They support 40 ar u- 
tectural firms, including some of the foremost designers of beauti- 
ful things in the country. The city has a non-partisan park 
commission, headed by Aubrey Lee White, who has given much 
of his time and money to study the park question. The munici- 
pality is also planning to improve with substantial pavements 
more than 20 miles of streets and avenues in the residential dis- 
tricts. 
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, BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF SPOKANE 


Architecturally, Spokane is distinctive: it is unique. [ts 
people want the best and they have the facilities to get п. | 
lo not desire to convey the impression they go in for the bizarre. 
That is not true. Everything is in harmony with the setting, 
о fittingly described by Dr. Hines in his prose poem of Spo- 
tane, the beautiful. The residents take pride in their homes and 


rounds, and in this they are setting examples for the newcomers 
nd future builders. 


Spokane is a healthful place to live. It has few if any equals 
in point of climate, and in this it is blessed with the marked 
seasons, without the discomforts of extremes of cold or of heat. 
Some one has truly said that Spokane has the summers of Maine 
and the winters of Tennessee. 

Summer in Spokane brings no sultry or sleepless nights, nor 
has winter any stinging blasts. There are no droughts nor 
monotonous rainy seasons; in fact, no more beautiful spot has 


SPOKANE RIVER, NEAR SPOKANE 
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yet been found upon which to build a metropolis. Surrounded 
by mountain ranges in which nestle beautiful lakes teeming with 
game fish and whose forests abound with game, accessible in 
an hour’s ride on steam and electric lines, Spokane offers the 
dual attraction of the mountain fastness and of the thoroughly 
cosmopolitan city with schools that are surpassed nowhere in 
the United States, with numerous churches and opera houses, 
magnificent public buildings and modern stores and business 
establishments. 

Spokane has an interesting history, which is worthy of recount 
at this time. The first settlement was made in the summer of 
1872, when a handful of sturdy people gathered at the site of 
the falls. Four years later the first saw and grist mill was 
erected, the waters of the Spokane falls furnishing the power 
to turn the old-fashioned wheel. The first banking institution 
was organized in 1879, in which year the first newspaper was 
established. Two years afterward the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way company entered from the west, and the people decided to 
incorporate as a town. There were 500 inhabitants at that 
time. Robert W. Forrest, a native of Pennsylvania, was the 
first mayor. Іп that year, 1881, the second flour mill and 
another newspaper were established, and the town began to take 
on metropolitan airs, when in 1882 it was made the permanent 
county seat. The Great Northern and Union Pacific systems 


RESIDENCE OF HARL J. COOK, SPOKANE 
Clapp and Clapp, Architects 


came in 1892-3. Cheney, 16 miles southwest of Spokane, was 
formerly the county seat. š 


The first disastrous blaze occurred in 1883, and was followed | 


in the summer of 1889 by а fire which wiped out 30 blocks in 
the business district. It was the first real test, but the people 
were undaunted and the work of rebuilding was begun almost 
as soon as the smoldering ruins cooled. The fire limits were at 
once extended and the city council adopted and enforced an 
ordinance, prohibiting the erection of wooden structures within 
the boundary established. Thus Spokane escaped the shanty 
period, which usually follows in the wake of a widespread blaze, 
and as a result Spokane is today the best built modern city of 
its size on the continent. 

The growth of the city, it may be mentioned, began with the 
completion of the first railroad in 1883, and its progress has been 
substantial and rapid. In less than a decade, from 1881 to 
1890, it attained a population, according to federal census, of 
19,222, and in 1900 the official count showed 36,842. Con- 
servative estimates in 1906 placed the population at 84,000 and 
in June, 1907, a postal census, authorized by the city, state and 
federal government gave 77,584 within the city limits, 7,500 in 


SPOKANE DRY GOODS COMPANY WAREHOUSE 
L. L. Rand, Architect 


the limits since incorporated and 11,000 employed in railroad 
and mining camps and making homes in Spokane, thus placing 
the population at 96,084 at the beginning of July, 1907. The 
Polk Directory company announced in March, 1908, that its 
estimates at the close of a careful and thorough canvass of the 
city, placed the population at 108,675. Thus и 15 appa 
there is reason for believing that Spokane will be in the 500,00€ 
class before the close of 1920. | 

Spokane has been declared by prominent educators to Лам 
the best facilities of any city of its size for educating its young 
It has three recognized colleges, a high school with more tha 
1,500 pupils enrolled and 23 grade brick and stone school house 
and a half dozen private institutions. The board of educatio 
has plans for several new structures, including a high school 4 
the north side of the city, now nearly completed, and there añ 
reports that another college 15 to be established. The Journa 
of Education, published at Boston, said in a recent issue, ай 
its editor had made an investigation, that Spokane's schoo 
compared favorably with those in the east and New England a 
that its teachers were the equal of any in the country. 

Much has been written of the derivation of the word Spokant 
pronounced "Spo-kan," but little is definitely known. lti 
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jelieved Ше word is from Ше language of Ше Indians who 
ormerly hunted and fished on what is now the site of the city. 
ven the early interpreters of the language are at variance in 
heir understanding of the meaning of the word Spokane. Ross 
“ох, an early writer, says that the chief of the tribe is known as 
“Шіт-ӘроКапе,” which means "Son of the Sun.” From this 
ind from the nature of the country, being more open and having 
nore sunshine than that of the Colvilles, inhabiting the valleys 
o the north, or of the Coeur d'Alenes, whose hunting grounds 
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were in the mountains and foothills to the east, the tribal name 
18 interpreted to mean "Children of the Sun.” 

M. М. Cowley, an early settler, who traded with the Indians 
for years at what is known as Spokane Bridge, east of the city, 
and through whose influence the Spokanes were prevented from 
joining with Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce tribe in a war of 
extermination against the settlers of the Spokane Valley, says 
that Spokane is pronounced by the Indians “Spokan,” and 
means "wheat," and that a literal interpretation is "the man 
who lives in the country which grows the wheat," to distinguish 
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them from the Colvilles, Coeur d'Alenes, Nez Perces and other 
tribes who inhabited the districts in which wild game abounded. 
They also have а word pronounced "Spo-kan-ee," which means 
“the sun." From the words, "Spokan" and "Spo-kan-ee," 
the early settlers evolved the name Spokane, which was given 
to the Indians as a tribal name. The original tribal name of 
the Spokane Indians is ““Sin-co-mahn-nah,” the meaning of which 
has long been lost. 

One of the institutions of interest to the newcomers as well as 
residents of Spokane is the chamber of commerce, which occupies 
the second floor of the Hutton Building at Washington street and 
First and Sprague avenues. Frederick E. Goodall 18 president 
of the organization, the secretary being Levi Grant Monroe. 
The main hall contains an exhibit of the resources of the Spo- 
kane country. Thousands of homeseekers and tourists, and 
sightseers by the hundreds have viewed the exhibit and their 
words of praise of the arrangement and the enterprise of the 
people of Spokane in maintaining this branch of its general 
exploitation scheme would fill several pages of this journal. A 
recent visitor struck the keynote when he wrote these words in 
the registry book: “After seeing this exhibit 1 am ready to believe 
anything you may tell me about the Spokane country. The 
chamber of commerce is one of the show places in Spokane and 
should be seen not only by every newcomer into the city and 
district, but also by every man, woman and child in the city— 
it constitutes a liberal education in itself.” 

John P. Hartman, president of the board of regents of the 
University of Washington, said in a recent review of the cities 
and towns in the state of Washington: “Мо wonder that Spokane 
and Spokaneites are loyal to and proud of their city. Tributary 
to her are the products of the farm, the products of the soil, the 
mine, and a climatic condition unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. These natural resources will permit of a vast capitali- 
zation and yet eastern Washington has proceeded without fully 
realizing its vastness or attempting to capitalize it as such, as is 
done by some communities of the world. lt is a resource that 
can always be counted upon, will continually increase in use- 


fulness and make a happy, contented and wealthy people. 
“The gold that is produced in British Columbia and also on the 
northern Washington border and іп the mountains in northern’ 
Idaho, all of it sooner or later will find its way to the city of 
Spokane, either in payment of dividends or for goods consumed 
by the miners, or for luxuries purchased by the mine-owners and 
miners in this wonderful inland city, and as it comes into the city 
of Spokane it is there expended again among wheat-growers, 
dairymen and others who produce the necessities that are so 
lavishly purchased by mining camps." 


AN IDEAL WAY TO SPEND MONEY 


Syracuse University has received а valuable scholarship 
which will be known as the Gifford. Luther Gifford was one 
of the early architects in Syracuse and though he died at the 
age of thirty-six, he is spoken of as a leader in the profession 
in the early part of the last century. The scholarship is estab- 
lished by his son, and will be won by competition among gradu- 

| 


ates of the public high schools of the city, women as well as 
men being eligible. The local paper in speaking of the gift, an 
expression which applies with equal force to all such, says: 


“The spirit of the gift 18 thoroughl y democratic. И renders a 
fitting honor to Mr. Gifford’s father, it perpetuates his гершай 
as an architect, it helps the University and it does honor to th | 
common schools. The Post Standard doesn't see how the mone 
could be better used." 


x 
NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECTURAL x 
ASSOCIATION | 


The third annual Convention of the North Carolina Archi: 
tectural Association was held at Wilmington, July 4th and 5th 
The following officers were elected: President, Joseph Ё. Leitner 
Wilmington; Vice-President, W. P. Rose, Raleigh; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Franklin Gordon, Charlotte; Board of Directori 
the officers and W. G. Rogers, Charlotte; H. W. Simpson, New 


Bern. The semi-annual meeting will be held in December. 


FISHING AND HUNTING WITHIN AND NEAR THE CITY LIMITS OF SPOKANE 
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to beautify his surroundings. 
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has shifted, Holland, unlike 
Spain, has never foundered 
on folly nor allowed herself 
to sink in superstition. Hol- 
land has also conserved 
her art instincts. 

The Dutch in Spokane 
were strong enough to in- 
fluence their uncles at home 


tides the Dutch have stood by, stol- 
idly smoked, and drawn checks in 
favor of Spokane. If a few Yankees 
at a time got cold feet, the Dutch 
took over their holdings at a liberal 
discount and smoked their pipes in 
a faith not founded on smoke. 

So now behold that finest blood 
on earth—the produce of the middle 
West—Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 


sending her strong men and women to Spo- 
kane, and these with a plentiful sprinkling of 
thrifty folk from New England, and a dash 
of our Semitic friends who follow the lead of 
commerce with unerring instinct and the 


Dutch firmly holding the rope, and you get 


Spokane, the model city of America. 


Mining towns always have a camp-like 
quality of unstability—a flash quality that 


to invest upward of seven million dollars 
within ten years in Spokane real estate. 


And during the ebb and flow of financial 
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It is of great satisfaction to the profession, as well as the laity, to note the 
great consideration that is being given to architecture throughout the United 
States. Every city of importance has some well-defined movement on foot look- 
ing toward civic improvement and the individual is also striving in his own way 
At the present time it seems as if the city of 

Spokane, Washington, equals any city in America in its attention to the selected 
and beautiful in architecture, as may be seen by the illustrations shown in this issue 
Mr. Hubbard, the well-known editor of The 

Philistine, in a recent issue, says: “Неге is a city of seventy-five thousand people, 
built up in about fifteen years, not by struggling pioneers, squatters and speculators, 
but by people who came intending to stay. 

Spokane is being built by young, ambitious, hopeful people from the East, who 
came with money expecting to make more. 

The discard of Europe is noticeable in Spokane by its absence. It is a Yankee 
town with a fair mixture of Holland Dutch to give it a flavor. 

The Dutch form a great ballast of solid commonsense wherever they go. Holland 
was once the financial, artistic and literary capitol of the world, and while this capitol 


excites suspicion like a woman over-dressed. But while Spokane has very large mining interests, you at once see that they are 


not supreme. There are lumber, agriculture, stock-raising—a vast territory on every side that looks to Spokane for supplies. 
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MAIN DINING ROOM, DAVENPORT'S RESTAURANT 


Spokane has various anchors to windward. _She can't be 
Кеп by surprise. Rowdyism, disorder, hoodlumism are things 
заг do not thrive in Spokane. The horses on the hurry-up 
'авоп have to be driven for exercise, and the jail rents 
»oms for light housekeeping. 
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In Spokane when convivial gentlemen wax needlessly 
hilarious, the police have a way of asking the erring one for 
his card; they then call a cab, and send him home. The next 
day they mail him a stiff bill for services rendered, and the 
money goes into the school fund. 


The best sample of Spokane spirit, 
crystalized, is Davenport's restaurant. 
Fifteen years ago, the owner of this 
concern ran a waffle wagon. Then he 
rented a hole-in-the-wall, and was him- 
self cashier, cook, waiter, scullion. 

The business soon outgrew its 
quarters. Davenport grew with the 
business. 

This is not a biography, so just 
let me say that Davenport's restaurant 
is the best, the most unique and near- 
est perfect restaurant in America—per- 
haps the world. It covers a block, and 
represents an investment of little over 
a quarter of million dollars, 

Davenport often feeds five thous- 
and people a day. The yearly receipts 
are four hundred thousand dollars, and 
the net profits are sixty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The prices are moderate, but we 
must remember that Spokane is in 
Washington, where fruit, vegetables. 
dairy products and meats are produced 
at a cost so slight that it would make 
a Massachusetts gardener faint away. 

Where a single acre produces four 
hundred bushels of potatoes, or three 
tons of melons, where there are two 
crops of strawberries a year, there is a 
future for the gastronomic artist who 
can serve the people. 
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Davenport's place is as snug, clean and complete as an ocean liner ready to зай. 
It contains no rat-holes, chuck-holes or unsightly corners. The retiring rooms are 
dreams in marble and tile. Between the serving room and kitchen there are immense 
plate glass windows, so the customers can get a look at the kitchen, a place resplendent 
in copper, nickel and glass, dotted with quick-moving men in spotless white. 

The style of architecture is early Mission, but inside there are Flemish rooms, 
German, French and Marie Antoinette—there for family parties. Then there 
is a lunch counter and buffet, commonly called a bar, where carved woods 
rival hammered brass and wrought iron. | 

OÍ course, 1 fully anticipate the sudden gazzabo, who will declare as he 
reads these lines that ] evidently have an annual at Davenport's and just be- 
fore 1 wrote this had been generously patronizing the buffet, and so І will say 
that 1 know Davenport, but he does not know me. Athis restaurant | pay 

cash. 1 purposely avoid meeting the man—l see the creation of 
his head, hands and heart. It is enough. 
А man is known by his work. Davenport's restaurant) 
proclaims him. 
lam told Davenport is a gentleman, low-voiced, quiet, 


The 


Porch 


tireless, systematic, imaginative, with a patience 
and persistency like that of Pericles. 

The art side of Davenport s restaurant 18 
debtor to Kirk Cutter, a designer and architect, 
who has keyed Spokane in an artistic way, so 
they say the citizens get out a restraining InJunc- 
tion against any man that dares try to do a 
rotten thing in the building way within the city 
limits. Residences, stores, clubs, banks, pro- 
claim Kirk Cutter’s quiet good taste, and his 
safe, unbizarre lines and color schemes. 

Davenport has collaborated with Cutter 
and the result is Davenport's restaurant, the 
finest thing of its kind in America, a proposition 
no visitor to Spokane will dispute. 

When a man does a thing well beyond 
compare, though it be but the making of mouse- 
traps, the world will make a pathway to his 
door, says Emerson. All trails lead to Daven- 
port's. 

GA 

If one was to ask the first three 

architects he meets what is most to be 


of them or all three would name the amounts of mone 
expended in recent years by the Christian Science peopl 
| thruout the North and West in church construction. 

| This cult, with its phenomenal growth among wel 
| to-do people, has had at its command much more толе 
|| for purposes of church building than have others nume 
| | ically much stronger, both by reason of the class 5 
| people most reached by Из teachings and, further, Бесаш 
| the income of this religious body finds fewer uses outsic 
‚| of building than do the collections of other churches. | 
this respect it would seem 10 the average mind to be $ 
one extreme of a series having at the opposite extrem 
that other remarkable 19th century religious mo vemen 


the Salvatian Army. 


| remarked about recent church building, quite likely tw 
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Interior 4 мни Чети „ше аты Considering now the architecture of this particule 
R харан. quem - а о Aa: 3 
First سے‎ ар, p religious body, it 1s yet too early to expect anythir 
Charel = | ға” = ЭР” سس‎ characteristic, any expression of sufhcient force to notic 
СЭ ES l ably modify, not to say profoundly influence other style 
E — The cult may have had much to do with souvenirs, 


it can hardly be said to have any well-established and known symbols. А | | М 
When, therefore, we find a Christian Science church building, we see a more or less interesting adaptation of some exislii 
style, and we take pleasure іп reproducing two views of the First Church of Spokane by Cutter and Malmgren, Architects, wh 


will certainly be placed by our readers in the former class. 
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Spokane, Washington, to the growth and 


Architectural Architectural enterprise of which we give con- 


Art Sentiment of 


the People of й 
Боса than one a city that has attracted more or less 


attention for two decades. Before the first 
architect located there the people were anxious to secure artis- 
tic, as well as comfortable, houses, and until his advent, had 
resource to the plan book and the “architectural brocure" for 
"ideas." At least this was the situation as described by the 
mayor of the city in the early elghties while traveling on an 
eastern railroad, to a fellow passenger, at whose suggestion the 
first architect journeyed thither and hung out his shingle. It 
is but natural that a people who recognize the natural beauty 


siderable space in this issue, is in more ways 


of their city’s location would aim to enhance its construction in 
every way possible. And this has been done by a concentration 
of the business and art forces of the city. Their work has 
proved, probably to as great an extent as in any other city, our 
contention, that art lends an added commercial value to every 
business enterprise. There is in that city little of the spirit that 
retards the growth of many that would have, without it, an 
equal chance for development. Here all combine, each anxious 
that the work shall be done, with no thought of who will or 
who will not receive his mead of credit. Spokane has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a foundation for future growth that will 
richly repay in the future the labors of those single hearted 
citizens who have worked for her establishment as an empire 
city, and though their names may, and probably will be for- 
gotten, their city will be known as a center of Art and Com- 
merce in the Great Northwest. То aid in this realization of an 
idea there are exceptional advantages to be combined. In the 
center of a great valley of phenomenal productiveness, not only 
in the fruits of the soil but in minerals and lumber, Spokane will 
show what this advantage can do with the upbuilding of an 
inland city when intelligent enterprise and broad minded pro- 
gressiveness work with untiring energy and patriotic pride tow- 
ard its upbuilding. In our text we aim to show the figures that 
even in so new a town give evidence of a situation that is 
peculiarly fortunate as it is wisely conserved. In the illustra- 
tons the aim is to place the product of the architects work ng 
under these fortunate and inspiring conditions before the profes- 
s.on elsewhere, in consonance with our aim to spread the best 
examples of contemporaneous architecture on our pages. That 
we devote the space to those of one locality, is rather a compli- 
ment to those who execute the designs rather than a wish to 
localize what is usually a choice from the work shown through- 
out the country. But it is more than this, it is an endorsement 
of the policy so strongly apparent in Spokane that the best art 
and the best construction is due to the people who have made 
the city’s interest theirs, and an evidence of their belief in its 
future greatness. 
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SPOKANE IN 1883 


architecture, grówth and possibilities, in photo- 
graph and description, the pen and camera but 


outline in a shadowy way the real beauty, as 


Nene N PRESENTING Spokane, Washington, its 
Г. 
ASA 


well as solid commercial Prosperity, of this 


famed western city. А slight rearrangement of Dr. Hines”, the 
historian's apostrophy to Spokane makes it Hiawatha verse, and 
is a fitting preface to the prose description, written by Mr. 
August Wolf of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. The de- 


scription and the statistics are his. The architecture illustrated 


seeks to present some of the best designs produced by local 
architects. 


Breaks in dashing, shouting foam wreathe, 
Speeds through many a somber channel 
For a half mile race of splendour, 
Jeweled beauty, rushing emerald, 

Till, with shout and laugh and caper 
Leaps into Basaltic chasms. 

And the smiling busy city, 

Crossing plain and hill and river, 
Covering all the grassy hill slopes, 
Spanning torrents with its bridges, 
Echoes back the laugh and ripple, 
Echoes all the cascades shouting, 

Or the soft and evening music 

Of the rivers higher reaches. 


Beautiful of situation, 

Joy of earth is this our Spokane, 
City set in hills and meadows 

At the junction of two rivers. 

Form and color, motion blending, 
Woodland, lawn, and waters mingling 
In one perfect scenic poem. 
Somber gray, and silver brightness; 
Green that softens in the shadows, 
Brightens in the rushing splendour 
Of the cataract’s snowy whiteness, 
Makes a picture that no artist · 
With his paints and brushes ever 
Put on canvass with his brushes. 
And the river, Spokane river; 
Wanderer from far off mountains, 
Traveler through plain and desert, 
Laughs and dances as it reaches 
Spokane, best of all the cities. 
How it dances, laughs and ripples, 


And the marvel of its setting, 

Jeweled wonder of its setting, 
Matched by human growth and vigor, 
All combine, and all together 

Make the wonder of this city. 


Spokane is the city of wonder to the tourist and sightseer, 
In less than a quarter century it has grown from a frontier town 
to what is declared by world travelers today to be the best built 
modern city on the continent, 

Situated in the heart of an empire of 150,000 square miles, 
Spokane draws from the mining, lumbering, agricultural, dairy- 
ing and horticultural riches of eastern Washington and Oregon, 
northern Idaho, western Montana and southeastern British 
Columbia, in which the wealth production, exclusive of manu- 
factures and imports, was $133,500,000 in 1907. The city 
had a population of 108,675 in March, 1908, when it was esti- 
mated there were 525,000 men, women and children in what 
is called the Spokane country. The district is growing at the 
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rate of 35,000 a year, and of these between 12,000 and 15,000 
take up their abode in Spokane. 


Students of affairs and conditions declare there is room for 
50,000,000 in this empire, which 15 bounded on the west by the 
Cascades, on the east by the Bitter Roots, on the north by the 
Kootenais and on the south by the Blue Mountains. This 
would mean eventually a population of anyhere from 750,000 
to 1,000,000 in Spokane within the next 25 or 30 years. At 
the present ratio of 15 per cent increase a year, Spokane will 
have 500,000 before the end of 1920. 

Broadminded liberality in planning, together with daring, 
foresight, enterprise and energy, and patience and thoroughness 
in execution are the qualities that met in the building of Spokane 
and the development of the rich districts tributary to it. Хо 
city in the United States and Canada, perhaps none in the world, 
offers greater possibilities as a future market than Spokane. In 
making this statement | have in mind the great consuming 
population, present and prospective, and the extraordinary 
prosperity with which the people are blessed. 

True, there will be larger market centers, but none that offer 
equal opportunities for the present day investor. When one 
reflects that Spokane is the center of a vast empire or tributary 
area, that is relatively in the infancy of development and has 
perhaps no equal in point of productiveness, it is apparent that 
the individual who becomes established here at this period will 
reap a golden harvest which will far surpass that of a metropolis 
of greater age and population. 

The business gains in Spokane in 1907 ranged from 20 to 50 


per cent over 1906, and this is an index of what was accom- 


VIEW OF LOWER 


plished throughout the district. The city is more than holding 
its own so far this year as against 1907, the banner year in the 
history of the Northwest. Here are some statistics, showing 
what was done in Spokane in 1907: 

Clearings, $298,576,950; deposits, $19,417,341; loans, 
$14,402,584; surplus and loans, $3,924,778; post office receipts, 
$318,622. 

Building permits issued, 1,867; values of structures erected, 
$5,778,876; real estate transfers, $19,827,513; assessed valua- 
tion, $35,796,907. 


There are 360 business establishments, with an invested capi- 
tal of $12,500,000, the manufactured products amounting to 
$16,500,000. The jobbing trade, in which $81,250,000 is 
invested, amounted to $20,000,000 last year, and gives every 
indication of doing as good or better during 1908. 

Ninety-eight miles of street railways are in operation in the 
city and 385 miles of electric lines extend into the suburbs and 
as far east as Coeur d'Alene and Hayden Lake, Ida., and south 
to Palouse and Colfax, Wash. There are six transcontinental 
lines, including the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which 1s 
rushing construction work in Washington. 

There are 12,440 telephones in use and the operating com- 
pany is 1,500 instruments behind in its orders. A competitive 
system, with 6,000 instruments, will be in service the coming 
winter. The city has adequate water works, sewerage, light- 
ing, power and park systems. 

More than 150,000 horse power electrical energy is developed 
in and near Spokane, and there 15 at least 500,000 h. p. available 
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and undeveloped. The expenditures upon electrical plants and 
service amounted to $3,000,000 in 1907. 

During the first four months of 1908 the building operations 
showed a gain of 89 per cent over the same period in 1907, 


while the increase in expenditure was 5] per cent. In April 
the gain in permits was 57 per cent over the same month in 1907, 
while the expenditure showed an increase of 36 per cent as against 
the same period last year. Building operations the first six 
months this year amounted to $3,032,373, the gain in permits 
being 77 per cent over a similar period in 1907, 

Nature seems to have ordained that Spokane, the city beauti- 
ful and prosperous, should endure without a rival, and it may 
well be called the keystone in the arch of states which span the 
western country between the Rockies and Puget Sound. The 
contour of the country, railroad construction and established 
industries have combined to give it undisputed sway, and men 
of foresight declare it will forever be the business center of the 
empire which gives it name. 

Tributary to Spokane is the greatest timber belt in the United 
States and this includes the largest stand of white pine left 
intact on this continent. Within the same limits are the richest 
silver-lead mines in the world, comprising the famous Coeur 
d'Alenes, while other metals in quality and quantity are mined 
in the Boundary country and northeastern and central Wash- 
ington, as well as in eastern Oregon and western Montana. 
South and west are stretches of agricultural lands more exten- 
sive and productive than in many of the famed states east of 
the Rocky Mountains. It leads in horticulture, its products 
bringing the highest cash prices in the recognized markets of 


London and New York, and it is raising millions of dollars’ 
worth of live stock and poultry, yet not sufficient to supply the 
ever-growing demand. 

Thus Spokane is fortified against so-called “hard times.” 
The crop failures that are the bane of other agricultural states 
are unknown in the Inland Empire. Hence it is that were the 
timber and mining interests wholly destroyed, the city would 
still be great because of its agriculture and the certainty of a 
liberal yield. Without the agriculture it would be rich because 
of its mining and lumbering; without its mining, it would be 
great because of its lumbering and agriculture; without its lum- 
bering it would be a factor because of its mining and agricul- 
ture. Without any two of its great resources, the remaining ones 
would still make Spokane prosperous and populous. Fortu- 
nately it is assured of all, and one cannot foresee the day when 
they will appreciably diminish. 

Under existing conditions, with the country sparsely settled, 
the mineral output of the Inland Empire in 1907 was valued at 
$32,000,000; lumber, $17,000,000; wheat, $37,500,000; fruit, 
$14,000,000; dairy products, $5,000,000; live stock and poul- 
try, $14,000,000; other farm products, $14,000,000. It will 
be observed that this estimate does not include the product of 
manufacturing concerns. On an estimated population of 500,- 
000 it g ves а per capita of $267, or more than $1,200 to the 
average family. This is about 150 per cent higher than the 
per capita wealth production, including manufacturing and 
imports, of the United States. 

The Inland Empire offers exceptional inducements to home- 
seekers and colonists. There is plenty of low priced land in 
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eastern Washington as well as in the northeastern parts of 
Oregon and northern Idaho, and with the opening of the reser- 
vations east and west and north of Spokane within the next 
few years, several thousand desirable homesteads will be placed 
at the disposal of settlers. 

The largest reserve to be opened is in northern Idaho, begin- 
ning 17 miles east of Spokane. It contains 510,000 acres or 
3,100 homesteads of 160 acres each. Then there is the Col- 
ville reserve with thousands of acres to be opened in 1911. 
But one does not have to depend upon public lands to gain a 
holding, as there are large tracts in various parts of the country 
which can be bought at from $6 to $20 an acre according to 
distance from railroads. 

Progress is being made in the farming and horticultural dis- 
triets on all sides of-Spokane. In eastern Washington alone 
more than 2,100,000 acres of land is devoted to wheat and grain, 
while 117,000 acres of land in the state is utilized for commercial 
orchards, and thousands of trees will be added this year. Expert 
dairymen do not hesitate to say there is need for 500,000 cows 
їп eastern Washington. These would produce a revenue of 
$50,000,000 a year. They declare that every acre of land can 
be made to support a cow in dairy farming, and that the revenue 
will be $100 a head. This is from three to four times as much 
as the land will produce in grain growing. 


OLD HUDSON POST NEAR SPOKANE 


Farmers in 12 counties in eastern Washington raised 40,- 
850,000 bushels of wheat, $4,000,000 worth of barley, $2,500,- 
000 of oats and $500,000 of potatoes and hops in 1907, and the 
live stock growers and poultry culturists swelled the grand total 
by almost $14,000,000 more. The district has the climate and 
the soil and governmental and private irrigation projects—the 
insurance which guarantees profit on every cultivated acre. 

No man has ever picked gold dollars from the bushes, but with 
hard work and the exercise of ordinary common sense there 1s 
no reason why any active man or woman should be otherwise 
than prosperous in this country, which affords so many oppor- 
tunities on all sides. 

The era of intensified farming appears to be at hand in the 
Inland Empire, and there are many who believe that the glory 
of the wheat king is on the decline, but government statistics 
show that he is still flourishing in eastern Washington, in which 
more than 2,000,000 acres of land is devoted to wheat. 

The following table of comparisons, compiled from reports 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, shows the 
value per acre of five staple products in 13 of the leading agri- 


cultural states for a period of 10 years, from 1896 to 1906: 


АЛВСН ی۶٦٢٦‎ 


FIRST HOUSE IN SPOKANE 


States Wheat Oats Barley Нау Potatoes 
Оһо..............$12.65 $13.09 0 513.23 $46.06 
Michigan.......... 10.58 10.72 13.25 11.36 35.09 
Indiana... 22 9.75 993 1402 11.75 41.85 
8 1 na 960 11.65 1178 50.76 
Wisconsin. +7 980 1290 13.18 3528 
Minnesota. MAMA 9.09 9.58 29.58 
lowa.............. 10.48 8.00 10.01 8.68 38.08 
Міззоші.......... 11:28 7.2.0252 9.73 46.08 
Қапа, See 5.87 Ди 731 44.80 
۶ +170 11.83 7.67 8.49 672 0۵ 
South Dakota...... 7.58 9.75 8.96 6.06 28.80 
North Dakota...... 9.56 8.98 7.87 6.61 35.52 
Washington. .....- 17.77 ӨЗІ 1705 2472 67.20 


The foregoing facts and figures demonstrate that the country 
surrounding Spokane 1s prosperous and they give the keynote 
to the beauty of the city itself. Above all Spokane is a home 
city and Из people have civic pride. They support 40 archi- 
tectural firms, including some of the foremost designers of beauti- 
ful things in the country. The city has a non-partisan park 
commission, headed by Aubrey Lee White, who has given much 
of his time and money to study the park question. The munici- 
pality is also planning to improve with substantial pavements 


more than 20 miles of streets and avenues in the residential dis- 
tricts. 


(Continued,on Page 29) 
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CuTTER AND MALMGREN, ARCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE OF W. J. €. WAKEFIELD, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
CuTTER AND MALMGREN, ÁRCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE OF 
WALDO PAINE 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


W. W. Нуѕгор, 
ARCHITECT 


DENNISON PHOTO 


RESIDENCE OF 
W. H. COWLES 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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'"UNDERCLIFF" 


RESIDENCE OF F. LEWIS CLARK, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
CUTTER AND MALMGREN, ARCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE OF Е. О. MARKHAM, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
W. W. Hystop, ARCHITECT 


RESIDENCE OF SENATOR GEORGE TURNER, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
CUTTER AND MALMGREN, АвснїтЕст5 
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TYPE OF SPOKANE WAREHOUSES 
ALBERT HELD, ARCHITECT 
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HOLLEY, MASON AND COMPANY'S BUILDING, SPOKANE 
ALBERT HELD, ARCHITECT 
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TERMINAL STATION, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
ALBERT HELD, ARCHITECT 
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SOME OF THE COSY MODERN HOMES IN SPOKANE 
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THE DAVENPORT, TWO MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL TO BE ERECTED IN SPOKANE. TO BE COMPLETED IN 1910 
CUTTER AND MALMGREN, ARCHITECTS 


Architecturally, Spokane is distinctive; it is unique. Its Spokane is a healthful place to live. It has few if any equals 
people want the best and they have the facilities to get it. Í In point oÍ climate, and in this it is blessed with the marked 
| do not desire to convey the impression they go in for the bizarre. seasons, without the discomforts of extremes of cold or of heat. 
That 15 not true. Everything is in harmony with the setting, Some one has truly said that Spokane has the summers of Maine 
so fittingly described by Dr. Hines in his prose poem of Spo- and the winters of Tennessee. 
kane, the beautiful. Тһе residents take pride in their homes and Summer in Spokane brings no sultry or sleepless nights, nor 
grounds, and in this they are setting examples for the newcomers has winter any stinging blasts. There are no droughts nor 
and future builders. monotonous гашу seasons; in fact, no more beautiful spot has 


SPOKANE RIVER, NEAR SPOKANE BIRD HOUSE, MANITOU PARK, SPOKANE 
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yet been found upon which to build a metropolis. Surrounded 
by mountain ranges in which nestle beautiful lakes teeming with 
game fish and whose forests abound with game, accessible in 
an hour's ride on steam and electric lines, Spokane offers the 
dual attraction of the mountain fastness and of the thoroughly 
cosmopolitan city with schools that are surpassed nowhere in 
the United States, with numerous churches and opera houses, 
magnificent public buildings and modern stores and business 
establishments. 

Spokane has an interesting history, which 15 worthy of recount 
at this time. The first settlement was made in the summer of 
1872, when a handful of sturdy people gathered at the site of 
the falls. Four years later the first saw and grist mill was 
erected, the waters of the Spokane falls furnishing the power 
to turn the old-fashioned wheel. The first banking institution 
was organized in 1879, in which year the first newspaper was 
established. Two years afterward the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way company entered from the west, and the people decided to 
incorporate as a town. There were 500 inhabitants at that 
time. Robert W. Forrest, a native of Pennsylvania, was the 
first mayor. Іп that year, 1881, the second flour mill and 
another newspaper were established, and the town began to take 
on metropolitan airs, when in 1882 it was made the permanent 
county seat. The Great Northern and Union Pacific systems 


RESIDENCE OF HARL J. COOK, SPOKANE 
Clapp and Clapp, Architects 


came in 1892-3. Cheney, 16 miles southwest of Spokane, was 


formerly the county seat. 


The first disastrous blaze occurred in 1883, and was followed 


in the summer of 1889 by a fire which wiped out 30 blocks in 
the business district. It was the first real test, but the people 
were undaunted and the work of rebuilding was begun almost 
as soon as the smoldering ruins cooled. ‘The fire limits were at 
once extended and the city council adopted and enforced an 
ordinance, prohibiting the erection of wooden structures within 
the boundary established. Thus Spokane escaped the shanty 
period, which usually follows in the wake of a widespread blaze, 
and as a result Spokane is today the best built modern city of 


its size on the continent. 


The growth of the city, it may be mentioned, began with the 


completion of the first railroad in 1883, and its progress has been 
substantial and rapid. In less than a decade, from 1881 to 


1890, it attained a population, according to federal census, of 
19,222, and in 1900 the official count showed 36,842. Con- 
servative estimates in 1906 placed the population at 84,000 and 


in June, 1907, a postal census, authonzed by the city, state and 


federal government gave 77,584 within the city limits, 7,500 in 


SPOKANE DRY GOODS COMPANY WAREHOUSE 
L. L. Rand, Architect 


the limits since incorporated and 11,000 employed in railroad 
and mining camps and making homes in Spokane, thus placing | 
the population at 96,084 at the beginning of July, 1907. The 
Polk Directory company announced in March, 1908, that 115 
estimates at the close of a careful and thorough canvass of the 
city, placed the population at 108,675. Thus it is apparent 
there is reason for believing that Spokane will be in the 500,000 
class before the close of 1920. 

Spokane has been declared by prominent educators to have 
the best facilities of any city of its size for educating its young. | 
It has three recognized colleges, a high school with more than 
1,500 pupils enrolled and 23 grade brick and stone school houses 
and a half dozen private institutions. The board of education 
has plans for several new structures, including a high school for 
the north side of the city, now nearly completed, and there are | 
reports that another college is to be established. The Journal 
of Education, published at. Boston, said in a recent issue, after | 
its editor had made an investigation, that Spokane's schools | 
compared favorably with those in the east and New England and 
that its teachers were the equal of any in the country. 

Much has been written of the derivation of the word Spokane, 
pronounced "Spo-kan," but little is definitely known. It is 
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RIVERSIDE AVENUE, SPOKANE: 


believed the word is from the language of the Indians who 
formerly hunted and fished on what is now the site of the city. 
Even the early interpreters of the language are at variance in 
their understanding of the meaning of the word Spokane. Ross 
Cox, an early writer, says that the chief of the tribe is known as 
“Illim-Spokane,” which means “Son of the Sun.” From this 
and from the nature of the country, being more open and having 
more sunshine than that of the Col villes, inhabiting the valleys 
to the north, or of the Coeur d'Alenes, whose hunting grounds 
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ONE ОЕ THE.SMALLER CHURCHES IN SPOKANE 


were in the mountains and foothills to the east, the tribal name 
15 interpreted to mean “Children of the Sun.” 

M. M. Cowley, an early settler, who traded with the Indians 
for years at what is known as Spokane Bridge, east of the city, 
and through whose influence the Spokanes were prevented from 
joining with Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce tribe in a war of 
extermination against the settlers of the Spokane Valley, says 
that Spokane is pronounced by the Indians "Spokan," and 
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means "wheat," and that a literal interpretation is "the man 
who lives in the country which grows the wheat," to distinguish 
them from the Colvilles, Coeur d’Alenes, Nez Perces and other 
tribes who inhabited the districts in which wild game abounded. 
They also have a word pronounced "Spo-kan-ee," which means 
“the зип.” From the words, "Spokan" and "Spo-kan-ee," 
the early settlers evolved the name Spokane, which was given 
to the Indians as a tribal name. The original tribal name of 
the Spokane Indians is " Sin-co-mahn-nah," the meaning of which 
has long been lost. 

One of the institutions of interest to the newcomers as well as 
residents of Spokane is the chamber of commerce, which occupies 
the second floor of the Hutton Building at Washington street and 
First and Sprague avenues. Frederick E. Goodall 18 president 
of the organization, the secretary being Levi Grant Monroe. 
The main hall contains an exhibit of the resources of the Spo- 
kane country. Thousands of homeseekers and tourists, and 
sightseers by the hundreds have viewed the exhibit and their 
words of praise of the arrangement and the enterprise of the 
people of Spokane in maintaining this branch of its general 
exploitation scheme would fill several pages of this journal. A 
recent visitor struck the keynote when he wrote these words in 
the registry book: “After seeing this exhibit I am ready to believe 
anything you may tell me about the Spokane country. The 
chamber of commerce is one of the show places in Spokane and 
should be seen not only by every newcomer into the city and 
district, but also by every man, woman and child in the city— 
it constitutes a liberal education in itself.” 

John P. Hartman, president of the board of regents of the 
University of Washington, said in a recent review of the cities 
and towns in the state of Washington: “Мо wonder that Spokane 
and Spokaneites are loyal to and proud of their city. Tributary 
to her are the products of the farm, the products of the soil, the 
mine, and a climatic condition unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. These natural resources will permit of a vast capitali- 
zation and yet eastern Washington has proceeded without fully 
realizing its vastness or attempting to capitalize it as such, as is 


done by some communities of the world. It is a resource that 
can always be counted upon, will continually increase in use- 
fulness and make a happy, contented and wealthy people. | 
“Тһе gold that is produced in British Columbia and also on the 
northern Washington border and in the mountains in northern 
Idaho, all of it sooner or later will find its way to the city of 
Spokane, either in payment of dividends or for goods consumed 
by the miners, or for luxuries purchased by the mine-owners and 
miners in this wonderful inland city, and as it comes into the city 
of Spokane it is there expended again among wheat-growers, 
dairymen and others who produce the necessities that are so 
lavishly purchased by mining camps." 


AN IDEAL WAY TO SPEND MONEY 


Syracuse University has received a valuable scholarship 
which will be known as the Gifford. Luther Gifford was one 
of the early architects in Syracuse and though he died at the 
age of thirty-six, he is spoken of as a leader in the profess on 
in the early part of the last century. The scholarship 18 estab- 
lished by his son, and will be won by competition among gradu- 
ates of the public high schools of the city, women as well as 
men being eligible. The local paper in speaking of the gift, an 
expression which applies with equal force to all such, says: 
“The spirit of the gift is thoroughly democratic. It renders a 
fitting honor to Mr. Gifford’s father, it perpetuates his reputation 
as an architect, it helps the University and it does honor to the 
common schools. The Post Standard doesn’t see how the money 
could be better used.” 


NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECTURAL | 
ASSOCIATION | 


The third annual Convention of the North Carolina Archi- | 
tectural Association was held at Wilmington, July 4th and 5th. 
The following officers were elected: President, Joseph F. Leitner, 
Wilmington; Vice-President, W. Р. Rose, Raleigh; Secretary 7 
and Treasurer, Franklin Gordon, Charlotte; Board of Directors, 
the officers and W. С. Rogers, Charlotte; H. W. Simpson, New | 


Bern. The semi-annual meeting will be held in December. 
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FISHING AND HUNTING WITHIN AND NEAR THE CITY LIMITS OF SPOKANE 
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SPECIAL SPECIMENS OF SPOKANE ARCHITECTURE 


It is of great satisfaction to the profession, as well as the laity, to note the 
great consideration that is being given to architecture throughout the United 
States. Every city of importance has some well-defined movement on foot look- 
ing toward civic improvement and the individual is also striving in his own way 
to beautify his surroundings, At the present time it seems as if the city of 
Spokane, Washington, equals any city in America in its attention to the selected 

and beautiful in architecture, as may be seen by the illustrations shown in this issue 
of THE WESTERN ARCHITECT. г. Hubbard, the well-known editor of The 
Philistine, in a recent issue, says: “Неге is a city of seventy-five thousand people, 
built up in about fifteen years, not by struggling pioneers, squatters and speculators, 
but by people who came intending to stay. 

Spokane is being built by young, ambitious, hopeful people from the East, who 
came with money expecting to make more. 

The discard of Europe is noticeable in Spokane by its absence. It is a Yankee 
town with a fair mixture of Holland Dutch to give it a flavor. 

The Dutch form a great ballast of solid commonsense wherever they go. Holland 
was once the financial, artistic and literary capitol of the world, and while this capitol 


has shifted, Holland, unlike 
Spain, has never foundered 
on folly nor allowed herself 
to sink in superstition. Hol- 
land has also conserved 
her art instincts. 

The Dutch in Spokane 
were strong enough to in- 
fluence their uncles at home 


Davenport's 
Restaurant 


to invest upward of seven million dollars 
within ten years in Spokane real estate. 
And during the ebb and flow of financial 
tides the Dutch have stood by, stol- 
idly smoked, and drawn checks in 
favor of Spokane. If a few Yankees 
at a time got cold feet, the Dutch 
took over their holdings at a liberal 
discount and smoked their pipes in 
a faith not founded on smoke. 

So now behold that finest blood 

on earth—the produce of the middle 
est—Indiana, Illinois and lowa, 
sending her strong men and women to Spo- 
kane, and these with a plentiful sprinkling of 
thrifty folk from New England, and a dash 
of our Semitic friends who follow the lead of 
commerce with unerring instinct and the 
Dutch firmly holding the rope, and you get 
Spokane, the model city of America. 

Mining towns always have a camp-like 
quality of unstability—a flash quality that 
{cites suspicion like a woman over-dressed. But while Spokane has very large mining interests, you at once see that they are 
X supreme. There are lumber, agriculture, stock-raising—a vast territory on every side that looks to Spokane for supplies. 
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Spokane has various anchors to windward. She can't be 
taken by surprise. Rowdyism, disorder, hoodlumism are things 
that do not thrive in Spokane. The horses on the hurry-up 
wagon have to be driven for exercise, and the jail rents 
rooms for light housekeeping. 
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ORANGE BOWER, DAVENPORT'S RESTAURANT 


MAIN DINING ROOM, DAVENPORT’S RESTAURANT 


In Spokane when convivial gentlemen wax needlessly 
hilarious, the police have a way of asking the erring one for 
his card; they then call a cab, and send him home. The next 
day they mail him a stiff bill for services rendered, and the 
money goes into the school fund. 


The best sample of Spokane spirit, ^ 
crystalized, is Davenport's restaurant. 
Fifteen years ago, the owner of this 
concern ran a waffle wagon. Then he 
rented a hole-in-the-wall, and was him- 
self cashier, cook, waiter, scullion. 

The business soon outgrew Из 
quarters. Davenport grew with the 
business. 

This is not a biography, so just 
let me say that Davenport's restaurant 
is the best, the most unique and near- 
est perfect restaurant in America—per- 
haps the world. It covers a block, and 
represents an investment of little over 
a quarter of million dollars. 

Davenport often feeds five thous- 
and people a day. The yearly receipts 
are four hundred thousand dollars, and 
the net profits are sixty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The prices are moderate, but we 
must remember that Spokane is in 
Washington, where fruit, vegetables. 
dairy products and meats are produced 
ata cost so slight that it would make 
a Massachusetts gardener faint away. 

Where a single acre produces four 
hundred bushels of potatoes, or three 
tons of melons, where there are two 
crops of strawberries a year, there is a 
future for the gastronomic artist who 

can serve the people. 
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Davenport's place is as snug, clean and complete as an ocean liner ready to sail. 
lt contains по rat-holes, chuck-holes or unsightly corners. The retiring rooms are 
dreams in marble and tile. Between the serving room and kitchen there are immense 
plate glass windows, so the customers can get a look at the kitchen, a place resplendent 
in copper, nickel and glass, dotted with quick-moving men in spotless white. 

The style of architecture is early Mission, but inside there are Flemish rooms, 
German, French and Marie Antoinette—there for family parties. Then there 
is a lunch counter and buffet, commonly called а bar, where carved woods: 
rival hammered brass and wrought iron. | 

Of course, | fully anticipate the sudden gazzabo, who will declare as he 
reads these lines that Í evidently have an annual at Davenport's and just be- 
fore I wrote this had been generously patronizing the buffet, and so | will say 
that 1 know Davenport, but he does not know me. At his restaurant І pay 

cash. | purposely avoid meeting the man—I see the creation of 
his head, hands and heart. It is enough. 
A man is known by his work. Davenport's restaurant 
proclaims him. 
| am told Davenport is a gentleman, low-voiced, quiet, 


tireless, systematic, imaginative, with a patience 
and persistency like that of Pericles. 

The art side of Davenport's restaurant 1s 
debtor to Kirk Cutter, a designer and architect, 
who has keyed Spokane in an artistic way, so 
they say the citizens get out a restraining injunc- 
tion against any man_ that dares try to do a 
rotten thing in the building way within the city 
limits. Residences, stores, clubs, banks, pro- 
claim Kirk Cutters quiet good taste, and his 
safe, unbizarre lines and color schemes. 

Davenport has collaborated with Cutter 
and the result is Davenport's restaurant, the 
finest thing of its kind in America, a proposition 
no visitor to Spokane will dispute. 

N When a man does a thing well beyond 
SN compare, though it be but the making of mouse- 
P traps, the world will make a pathway to his 
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door, says Emerson. All trails lead to Daven- 


port's.” 
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lí one was to ask the first three 
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| architects he meets what is most to be 
I | 
| 


remarked about recent church building, quite likely Fg 
of them or all three would name the amounts of mone 
expended in recent years by the Christian Science peopl 
thruout the North and West in church construction. 7 
This cult, with its phenomenal growth among wel 
to-do people, has had at its command much more. mone 
for purposes of church building than have others Жо 
ically much stronger, both by reason of the class 
people most reached by its teachings and, further, сой 
the income of this religious body finds fewer uses outs: 
of building than do the collections of other churches. 
this respect it would seem to the average mind to be € 
one extreme of a series having at the opposite extrem 
that other remarkable 19th century religious тоуетеп 


the Salvatian Army. 


Interior ышы лэн wir = Considering now” the architecture of this particule 
Fu — мы religious body, it is yet too early to expect anythin 
тэ characteristic, any expression of sufhcient force to notict 
Хэ, ably modify, not to say profoundly influence other style 
| The cult may have had much to do with souvenirs, bt 


it can hardly be said to have any well-established and known symbols. ۱ | | 
When, therefore, we find a Christian Science church building, we see a more or less interesting adaptation of some 8ء‎ 
style, and we take pleasure in reproducing two views of the First Church of Spokane by Cutter and Malmgren, Architects, whic 


will certainly be placed by our 1eaders in the former class. 
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ELEVENTH CONVENTION AT Boston, Mass., 1909 


The church edifice, which represents Chris- 
Latest Expressions Пап architectural thought and inspiration, 


in Church and to which we go for the records of arch- 
Architectural й 
Design itectural form for the past two thousand 


years, will probably continue always to most 
truly present in its form and adornment, man’s best 
architectural thought as well аз his spiritual aspirations. 
When built in a mediaeval past it did not have the 
massive front that stood for defense, rather than art, for 
it needed no defense. 
refuge. Therefore the designer was free to give to it all 
the beauty he could conceive without the hampering thought of 
resisting strength of walls. The openings were welcoming por- 
tals rather than brass studded bulwarks. In recent years 


It was rather a place of sure 


church buildings have suffered from commercial expediency, and 
the mediocre in talent and the poor in genius have too often 
made a dead monument instead of a living inspiration. The 
cathedrals, of which we print the working plans, represent 
a revival of the old spirit. Each part and member, as well as 
the exterior mass, has received the careful and skilled study of 
a master in architecture апд church architectural history to an 
extent that is probably beyond that of any similar edifice yet 
erected in this country. Two important articles presented; one 
by E. L. Masqueray, the architect of the cathedrals, on church 
design; and one on the hardly less important subject from the 
interior decorative standpoint, color glass windows, is by Jos- 
eph Lauber, who has, through his art and knowledge of 
church history expressed in many celebrated works the reach- 
ing toward an ideal that all such decorative windows should 
symbolize. Thus, while it is our belief that each issue of an 
architectural journal should present a variety of problems 
worked out by men of genius, in which each shows some ad- 
vancement in design or method; in giving the major space in 
this issue to these cathedrals, we hope that they may prove of 
value for years to come in the record they give of the work of 
Mr. Masqueray, in expressing traditional forms in new and 


beautiful lines. 


In the discussion of projects for the enlarge- 

Why ment of the Institute membership the assump- 
موسر‎ s tion seems to be that radical measures will 
Not Increase lead to the acceptance of “practitioners no- 
torious for unprofessional conduct and woe- 

fully deficient іп real professional ability." The proper 
scrutiny of applicants now established in official form by 
the Institute, if adhered to, will make such admissions 
unusual; for the endorsement of any architect by his 
associates belonging to a chapter in any part of the coun- 
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The diffculty lies beyond this, 
Architects do not 
With the disappearance of the enthusi- 


try can be relied upon. 
is in a way generic, or temperamental. 
readily flock together. 
asm of youth the professional and social life of the individual 
seems to absorb ali that is gregarious in his nature, and his art 
becomes a personal, rather than a give-and-take proposition, 
among his fellows. The large membership enjoyed by the 
architectural clubs in proportion to the draftsmen, compared 
with the memberships in chapters in the same ratio, indicates 
that it is the young aspirant that seeks to gather inspiration from 
his fellows, and that the need for such help disappears after 
the shingle is hung out and the commissions begin to come in. 
The problem therefore before the Institute is how to change 
the nature of the average architect and infect him with the get- 
together microbe. In one city, which today has one of the 
most influential chapters in the country, until the advent of a 
brilliant and progressive member was scarcely attended by a 
corporal’s guard. He found that professional jealousies, and 
charges of personal wrongs, kept many of the best men in the 


He took hold of each individual case, 
urged that all criminations be dropped, and that the good of 


city from meetings. 


the profession demanded a friendly association regardless of 
real or fancied wrongs. There is another city in which there 
have been repeated "revivals" of the chapter during the past 
twenty years, but for the past five years but three or four 
members have met each year to elect officers and keep the 
The public knows nothing of, and the city or 
The ad- 


vancement that the profession has made in a national sense dur- 


chapter alive. 
the profession receive no benefit, from its existence. 


ing the past twenty-five years has been through the activities of 
The difficulties that the profes- 


sion labors under, are largely through the refusal of individual 


the architectural associations. 


members to associate with other members of equal probity and 
ability. 
the danger of receiving the unworthy into its ranks, 1s the real 


The revival and upbuilding of the chapters, and not 


problem before the Institute, and this can only be successfully 
accomplished by the abandonment of a conservative and self 
sufficient policy by individuals, and a recognition of the de- 
mands made by the profession for a more general affiliation. 


In the recent fires, both in the Adirondacks 


The or Pennsylvania, and in northern Michigan, 

Lesson in Wisconsin and Minnesota, the losses involved 
Recent Timber . 5 5 2 

Fires in the destruction of standing timber аге 


more serious to the timber wealth of the na- 
tion than can be well estimated. The destruction of San 
Francisco was viewed with horror by the civilized world 
because the destruction of buildings could be estimated 
But an equal amount of dollars could replace 


all these burned structures. 


in dollars. 
Dollars cannot replace trees, 
and a timber fire destroys the source of supply which 
has been handed down to the present generation by past 
ages. It requires not dollars but an hundred years of 
time to replace the loss, and then only by intelligent and assidu- 
ous planting as a commencement. The lumber export business 
of the world, according to the United States Bureau of For- 
estry, is about $285,600,000. Of this the United States fur- 
nishes about twenty per cent. It is strange that Austria-Hun- 
gary, one of the oldest of the European nations, should come 
next with nineteen per cent export. 


This is in itself an object 


lesson in forest conservation. The countries that most largely 
import timber are those which formerly were heavily wooded, 
but whose forests to a greater or lesser extent have been de- 
nuded to make room for agriculture and other industries. Ger- 


many still has twenty-six per cent of territory covered by forest, 


‘yet imports over $61,000,000 of timber annually. It would 


not be an impossible situation, in fact would be more than 
probable, to see the United States fifty years hence importing 
more timber than Germany does now. This can only be 
averted by a systematic and general support by the people in 
the timber productive states, to the work of the United States 
Forestry department, the liberal donation of forest reserves, and 
education of the people in the danger all timber lands are sub- 
ject to from fires. There is more danger in allowing a city 
bred boy to “go camping” and build a fire in a timber country 
than to give him a stick of dynamite and a can of gasoline to 
experiment with in a city alley. In the former case һе leaves 
the fire to spread over a province; in the latter he becomes an 


angel, and angels are said to be harmless. 


In several states it is probable that bills 
calling for an architect's Registration law will 
be presented to the several legislatures the 


Presentation of 
Architect's 
Registration Bills 
to Legislatures 


coming winter for consideration and passage. 
The successful passage of the measure de- 
pends first upon its provisions, and next upon the manner in 
which it is presented. The bill must first be drawn, not with 
those ideal conditions which every architect would like to see 
placed on the statutes, but with every one of these modified so 
that there can be no suspicion attached to it that it is the archi- 
tect and not the public that will be served. Every bill that is 
presented to a legislature is held to be of some financial beneht 
to its sponsors, and in a more or less degree inimical to other 
This condition cannot be changed, and therefore must 
be met both in the drawing of the bill and its presentation. 


interests. 


The bare adoption of a measure appointing a Board of Exam- 
iners of Architects, allowing all who are in practice in whatever 
capacity from the country carpenter up, to come in under 
the definition of “Practicing Architect," is an entering wedge 
that establishes a legal recognition of the profession as a profes- 
sion in the state. This alone is worth much, and is about all 
that can be obtained in the initial stages of the movement. 
Afterwards the changes of time, and the amendments that can 
be secured from future legislatures after the people have real- 
ized the benefits accruing from a recognized and controlled 
practice, will give all that the most professional can require. In 
the introduction of the bill it must be remembered, (and Ше 
success or failure lies right here), that the legislators to whom 
it is presented in committee represent the people, and are jealous 
of the rights of both the small carpenter, to whom the bill is a 
bugaboo, and the house owner who fears that any restrictions 
The patent 
medicine phase of medical practice still flourishes, and while the 


in planning will add to the cost of construction. 


public through state recognition of the architectural profession 
will, as with the medical, become more sure of the benefits of 
regular practice, the patent plan and carpenter architecture will 
Therefore its 
direct benefits to the public, as well as harmlessness as far as 


still lead the unwary into unhealthful channels. 


the country carpenter is concerned, must be clearly presented 
to those who are asked to make the measure a law. ‘The states 
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of Washington and Minnesota as well as other states, can each 
secure the passage of a Registration bill this winter if these sug- 
gestions are followed carefully. Failure will attend the presen- 
tation of any bill that is a copy of the Institute's code of ethics, 
or is presented to the legislature in a way that arouses the 
least suspicion that there is any other than public benefit to be 
derived from Ив passage. 


As we predicted four years ago when the 

Бесе sudden death of Mr. Gookins ended the 
by Piece Policy 5 с й 

Am bright prospect enjoyed by Chicago of 

Reconstruction 


securing a thorough rebuilding upon опе 
comprehensive and practical plan, the 
piece by piece system is being steadily agitated there by 
press and people. The North Side residents becoming 
tired of pushing their machines through the dense mass 
of all sorts of vehicles on Michigan Avenue and Rush 
Street Bridge saw a great light in an enlarged bridge and a 
raised boulevard; an absolutely necessary improvement but one 
which selfish interests will never allow to be built, and which 
will finally merge into the Gookin's idea of an elevated bridge 
and boulevard at the extreme mouth of the river. Then the 
subway question was taken up and tentative plans for relief 
in that direction were made. Now the cry is for better depot 
accomodations. The permanent improvements of the Rock 
Island terminal on Van Buren Street and that projected and 
planned on the West Side for the Northwestern lines will prob- 
ably make the merging of all the railroad terminals impossible. 
But each will have to largely increase the present terminals in 
the near future. The extent of these improvements should find 
some indication in the amounts being expended by two railway 
systems in New York, each of which are spending an enor- 
mous sum, over twenty-five million dollars each, in terminal fa- 
cilities. An approximate two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars must be spent in Chicago in bettering its public utilities 
within the next fifty years. What Proportion of this will be 
wasted by each interest going it alone and selfishly ignoring the 
plans of the other, and the convenience of the public, time alone 
will tell. One thing however is certain, and that is the folly 
of such a policy both from an aesthetic and a commercial stand- 
point. 


Our contention that however feasible in a 


The Elevator structural sense a sixty or one hundred story 


, Influence office building might be, that there were in- 
in Extra High Ё А . 
Buildings herent difficulties that made it unprofitable to 


build extra high buildings above twenty to 
twenty-five stories, is endorsed by the managers of office struc- 
tures who recently met in convention at Chicago. This from so 
authoritative a source from a commercial standpoint, should 
end the craze. Тһе verdict does not take into account the 
aesthetic or sanitary aspect of the question, but appeals directly 
to the selfishness of the investor. When the space demanded 
for adequate elevator service becomes so large as to materially 
encroach upon the rentable space, and the maintenance and ac- 
cessibility of the elevators reaches the limit of convenience, از‎ 
will be found that the elevator that frst made the high building 
possible will in turn limit its height. That the extra high build- 
ing is not necessarily а commodious one is shown by the fact 
that while the sixty-four story Metropolitan building in New 
York has 1,080,000 square feet of floor space, all of which 


may not be devoted to offices, and the Singer building has 411,- 
000 square feet of floor area, the new twenty story building in 
Chicago for the People’s Gas Company will have 550,320 


square feet of office room. 


Professor Frederick M. Pedelford of the 


Municipal State University of Washington, in a Paper 
Supervision of 
Architecture 


Suggested 


read before a recent meeting of the Washing- 
ton State Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, makes a suggestion that is 
worthy of consideration, both by the profession and the public. 
This is the establishment of an architectural censorship in the 
form of a state Architectural Bureau. Professor Pedelford, to 
quote from his paper says: 


"I would establish the office of city architect as a part 
of the municipal government. This office would carry a 
very generous salary, so that a man of real worth could 
accept it without undue financial sacrifice. To safeguard 
the office from politics 1 would have candidates submit de- 
signs to a tribunal appointed by the fellows of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. The city architect would have 
associated with him a council, likewise chosen by merit. 
All plans for proposed buildings would be submitted to 
this body and those that were unworthy of the city would 
be vetoed. Of course the architect and his council would 
not use their office to promote any particular styles of 
architecture, but would welcome individuality in so far as 
it was in accord with the correct principles of art. [n fact, 
I would have the office conduct frequent prize contests for 
various styles of buildings, in order that the architects of 
the city might be stimulated to their best endeavors. For 
every building erected there would have to be ап archi- 
tect’s plan, and in order that this might not work a hard- 
ship on the poor the office would furnish a large number 
of acceptable designs from which a choice might be made. 
For the plan thus accepted, a nominal price would be paid, 
and this would be turned over to the architect who filed 
the plan with the office, and who would superintend the 
erection of the building. These plans could be used many 
times provided, of course, that undue duplication in any 
one locality were prohibited. In this way I would pre- 
vent the erection of characterless little houses and the prac- 


, 


tice of stealing plans.” 


The plan is sociological rather than ethical, though its trend is 
entirely in the direction. of the highest art. Its feasibility is 
another question, but it seems not only desirable but entirely 
practical along the lines suggested, being another and perhaps 


better form of Art Commission. 


The result of the fifth annual competition 

The for the Ecole des Beaux Arts or Paris prize, 

gue DEF conducted by the Society of Beaux Arts 

Prize 

Competition Architects, was won by W. Van Alen of 

New York, of the Atelier Don Barber. The 

second prizes of Honorable mention and $100 were won by 

Carl C. Adams, John A. Lange, Raymond Ewald, and ва 

mon Hopkins. The subject of the competition, in which there 

were sixty competitors in the first competition, was "an Ameri- 

can Municipal Operahouse” to be built on a plet 250 by 450 

feet with four street facades. The programme was written by 
S. Gaudet, formerly a professor in the Beaux Arts. 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE. 


AND THE 
CATHEDRAL OF SAINT PAUL AND PRO-CATHEDRAL 
OF THE IMMACULATE, CONCEPTION 


BY E. L. MASQUERAY 


EING asked to write a few words on religious 
B architecture, | cannot help thinking that such 
request before the nineteenth century would 
never have been made. Up to that period the unfortu- 
nate "retrospective architecture" had not made itself 
felt, and Architects spoke their own architectural lan- 
guage. They did their best with the methods and 
thoughts of their time, and no one would have thought 
of using "Archeologic Copy" in place of Architecture. 
At the time of the Renaissance the Art of the 
Middle Ages had accomplished its evolution; another art 
had succeeded it. We may feel one more than the 
other, but they do not differ as much as a superficial 
examination would lead one to imagine. Moreover, the 
best churches built since the Renaissance have, like the 
great churches of the Middle Ages, the merit of being 
representative of their time. They all affirm in the 
architectural language of the period the noblest quality 
of religious character in Architecture, namely "Grandeur", 
Religious character in Architecture is absolutely in- 
dependent of Style. It is in the serene impression created 
by the perfection of the proportions, the effective distri- 
bution of light and the sincerity of the whole composition. 
These preliminary words are necessary to under- 
stand the principles kept in mind by the writer when 
designing the Cathedral of Saint Paul and the Pro- 
Cathedral of Minneapolis. The same problem had to be 
solved in these two noble structures, namely, to design 
a Catholic Cathedral in which the principal object was 
that the congregation could see and hear. 


Readers who wish to study further this point of view are 
referred to “Elements et Theories de Y Architecture,” by 


J. Guadet. 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 

The idea kept in mind in designing the Cathedral of St. 
Paul has been to obtain a Cathedral which, while being entirely 
of the Twentieth Century in feeling and purpose, would at the 
same time embody in the composition the secondary features 
that gave so much charm to the old churches of the Middle 
Ages. 

The outlines in the shape of a cross, the ambulatories be- 
tween the main body of the church and the surrounding chapels 
with all their religious symbolism have been retained. To accom- 
plish this result and at the same time create a modern structure, 
the relative proportions of those different elements as they appear 
in the ancient churches of Europe have been modifed. The 
long and narrow nave and transepts of the medieval churches 
have been made wider and rather shorter. At their intersection 
the great dome has been placed and becomes the feature of the 
composition, following, in fact, the main lines of the original 
plan of St. Peter's in Rome as laid out by Bramante and 
Michael Angelo. The long nave added later to St. Peter's 
by Carlo Maderna has never been considered an architectural 


improvement on the original scheme. 


The main entrance is under a monumental arch which frames 
the rose-window and the three front entrances leading to the 


At each end of the 


vestibule under the two towers, are two chapels, one to be the 


vestibule located under the organ gallery. 


Founders’ chapel, and the other to contain the baptismal font. 


The main nave is sixty feet in width and eighty-four in 
height and is flanked by two large and beautiful chapels, one 
consecrated to the Blessed Virgin and the other to St. Joseph. 
Running parallel to the nave on both sides and separated from 
it by imposing piers are the ambulatories, or passage-ways, 
twelve feet in width, giving easy access to all parts of the nave 
and to the chapels of the Blessed Virgin and of St. Joseph. 
The great dome is ninety-six feet in diameter and one hundred 
and seventy-five feet high in its interior elevation. Twenty-four 
large windows in the dome bring a flood of light to the sanc- 
tuary. On each side of the dome are the transepts, of the same 
dimensions as those of the nave, and lighted by great rose- 
At the end 
of the transepts are the entrances to the two great chapels of 
St. Peter and St. Paul near which secondary doors open to Sel- 


windows similar to the one over the front entrance. 


by and Dayton avenues. 


The sanctuary occupies the whole apse, the dimensions being 
sixty feet in width and sixty-five in length. It is surrounded by 
marble columns supporting arches that separate it from the am- 
bulatory beyond which are the chapels of the nations, six in 
number, dedicated to the Apostles of the several races from 
which are derived the people of the Northwest. As one sees 
at a glance, the ground plan of the interior of the Cathedral will 
be very open, affording from every part a clear view of the altar 
and of the pulpit and at the same time permitting a fine group- 
ing of the secondary elements of the architectural composition, 
ambulatories, chapels, organ gallery, etc., and adding most pic- 
turesque effects and a religious atmosphere to the monumental 


ensemble. 


The seating capacity is 2,500 in pews, and 3,500 by the 
addition of removable chairs. 


The exterior is the frank architectural expression of the in- 


terior and is distinguished by broad treatment of wall surfaces 


and dignity of proportions, the ornamented parts being grouped 
at points where they will be more effective and will empha- 
size the general architectural design—chiefly, the main front, 
the towers, the sides, the entrances and the dome. 

The outside dimensions of the church are as follows: 

Length, two hundred and seventy-four feet; width of tran- 
septs, two hundred and fourteen; width of main facade, one 
hundred and forty; width of dome, one hundred and twenty 
feet; height of facade, one hundred and thirty feet; height of 
towers, one hundred and fifty feet; height of cross over the 
dome, two hundred and eighty feet. 

Under the towers are the entrances to the crypt, located be- 
neath the front part of the church, where there will be an im- 
portant chapel or lower church and two large rooms for meet- 
ings of societies and catechism classes. Between the facade and 
Summit Avenue the grounds, one hundred and ten feet in 
depth, have been treated as monumental approaches, ramps and 
walks having been studied with regard to easy access to the 
church and an artistic setting to the whole edifice. 


THE PRO-CATHEDRAL. 


For the Pro-Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception in Min- 
The grounds 
are much larger in proportion, the needed seating capacity not 
quite so large, and the amount to be spent also much less. 

For these reasons it was deemed best to work on lines abso- 
lutely different from the “Greek Cross" plan of the Cathedral of 
St. Paul. 

The great churches of Aquitaine and Perigord with their 
wide naves were inspected by the Architect, who found that a 
modern design on the same general lines would be beautiful 
and well adapted to modern religious conditions in the United 
States. 

Those churches, the finest examples of them being probably 
the Cathedrals of Albi and Cahors give an impression of gran- 
deur and simplicity unsurpassed anywhere. 

As the ground plan shows, the main nave eighty feet wide 
and one hundred and thirty-five feet long affords ап unob- 
structed view of the sanctuary to the whole congregation, The 
length of the nave is divided into five bays, the lower part of 
which is occupied by two arches opening into the ambulatories. 
Above are very large double windows. 


neapolis, the conditions were somewhat different. 


The piers at the cor- 
ners of the sanctuary carry the four large arches supporting the 
dome at a height of one hundred and fifty feet right over the 
altar. 

The ambulatories on each side of the sanctuary lead to the 
apse where is the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin, the patron saint 
of the Pro-Cathedral. 

Over the large entrance vestibule is the organ and the music 
gallery to accommodate a choir of two hundred. 

The outside of the building is a sincere architectural ex- 
pression of the interior, showing plainly the main divisions of the 
structure; entrance, nave, and sanctuary. 

On the facade over the porch is a rose-window framed by 
two bell towers rising to one hundred and thirty feet. A 
similar rose-window appears on each side of the sanctuary, 
above which is the dome surmounted by the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin. The general dimensions of the Pro-Cathedral 
are one hundred and forty feet wide by two hundred and 
seventy-four feet in length. 
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DESIGN IN CATHEDRAL WINDOWS. 
_BY JOSEPH LAUBER. 


пер М considering Ше subject of Cathedral Windows 

for the space at disposal in a magazine the diffi- 
ме 1 culty lies in limiting one's self to the essentials. 
5 Even a brief historic review with a description 
IRON of the differences of material and technique em- 
ployed would fill a volume and therefore we shall have to re- 
strict ourselves to only a few remarks of general import. 

The Cathedral Churches to be erected in this country will 
have one great disadvantage in comparison with those of Eng- 
land and the continent. They will be meagre or barren in his- 
toric associations—something which is of great interest even 
for those to whom art is a closed book. 

Lacking this historic interest it is all the more important 
that the Bishop’s Seats be made impressive by their art. 

Ever since cathedrals were built they have stood in their 
majestic forms as a symbol for our highest aspirations, a visible 
embodiment of the uplift of soul out of the sordidness of life; 
for something magnificent, poetic and inspiring. А man must 
be made of poor stuff indeed whe does not feel elevated on 


entering one of the really great structures. Some one has said 


that as the greater truths can hardly be expressed in logical 
terms, but much better in symbols, and that therefore poetry was 
one of the greatest mediums for such expression; and, he might 
have added—art. 

When we regard the cathedral then as a symbol expres- 
sion of human aspiration toward the ideal, and not merely a 
large Church which is the Bishop's headquarters and center 
of a Diocese, we can understand the loving care bestowed on 
even the smallest detail in these buildings. To come to our 
point, the windows play a most important part in making or 
marring the impression of unity and solemnity. The first con- 
sideration we have to deal with is a practical one, the volume 
of light. Аз everything within the edifice should be bathed in 
a flood of rich subdued light, not too vivid nor yet too “dimly 
religious," the position of the Cathedral and the access of day- 
light to its interior must be carefully studied. If the openings 
are large and many, the resistance to daylight must be greater 
than if the mullions are heavy and the openings narrow. The 
temperamental condition of our people also must be considered; 
whether they are color loving or ascetically inclined. I doubt 
very much the existence of the latter frame of mind among the 
people of this country, except that in parts of Pennsylvania; 
we are a healthy, full blooded race with a wholesome love of 
color; raw color even with many, but open to conviction if 
something better is presented. 

Speaking of this, one is reminded of ап instance when, 
shortly after the Reformation an edict went: forth to a certain 
Order that color must be abolished from their Churches, the 
Ecclesiastic authorities evidently believing as Tolstoi does today, 
that as beauty can have no specific definition except that it 
gives us pleasure and that pleasure means sensuousness and 18 
therefore to be shunned, that Art only has a right to exist if it 
teaches a moral lesson, etc. 

The color windows were therefore all ripped out and re- 
placed with grisaille. The latter is a term applied to a sort 
of monochrome, a black or brown pigment being applied to 
clear glass; the heavier parts of the design being treated with 
the brush, the lighter scratched through a tint of the same color, 


giving an effect of considerable vibration of light. As this fl- 
tered in through the various cross hatchings and degrees of 
density of the brown pigment, some effect of color was pro- 
duced nevertheless. But little by little color was introduced 
again, for the clergy soon learned that a cold colorless in- 
terior was not the greatest adjunct to religious fervor. 1 think 
that even those of our religious sects who scorned adornment in 
the past, are realizing this today. 

There is one place, however, where deep, rich color is es- 
sential; namely in any opening facing the congregation. To 
face a thin, light window with the sun behind it for an hour 
or two at a time, leaves one blinded and almost hypnotized. As 
to whether the windows are to be in the mellower American 
opalescent glass or the European stained or painted manner, 
that is largely a matter of personal preference. Aside from na- 
tional reasons, I should prefer the American work, as the Euro- 
pean window, unless the openings are small and all the illum- 
ination they can get is needed, are apt to look thin or crude in 
our light, particularly if the expense is large. When it comes 
to the designation of subjects and the manner of treatment, the 
artist often finds himself between two fires; the donors are apt 
to consider these matters from a pictorial side chiefly, not real- 
izing that a figure window as well as an ornamental one, be- 
sides telling its story must maintain a decorative balance. 

Others again in their love for the old forms, and among 
these are some architects of my acquaintance, go as far as to 
deny any expression of modern feeling, and insist even on 
archaic drawing of the figure. We accept the childlike and 
naive drawing of the figure in the old windows; they were 
as a rule small, and in most cases formed a part of an intricate 
pattern, the whole as a rule, having a rich decorative effect. 
Some think that this sort of figure drawing was the height of 
finesse and drawn that way for a purpose. Мо, these early 
craftsmen drew as they knew; they were true to themselves, 
but they did not know much about the human figure; aside 
from the sincerity of their work, many of their figures look as 
though they were drawn from hear-say. But their clever use 
of it in a decorative pattern cites our admiration, The windows 
are good despite their figure drawing, not because of it. For 
many centuries the knowledge of artistic anatomy and human 
proportion were lost arts; note how Durer struggled to estab- 
lish such a formula. Nevertheless, the early glass had a rug- 
gedness much to be commended; later, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury when a general decadence of art set in, glass followed 
suit, and a pretty manner rather than a grand style prevailed. 

The aim of the modern artist in glass is to profit by what 
is excellent in the old work, have his figures expressive without 
becoming finicky or weakly elegant, and to rely more on color 
in the glass and the liberal use of leads, than to the applica- 
tion of pigment on the glass and the avoidance of leads. | 
have explained these differences of methods at length in a form- 
er article in this magazine. Suffice it to say that no better 
illustrations showing this difference could be formed than at 
Chartres and Gonda: the one designed for glass, and pigment 
used only as an adjunct; the latter, a painter's proposition en- 
tirely, with the glass craftsmen eliminated. 

A favorite theme for a rich interlaced pattern and one 
which was often used, was the "Jese Window"; a sort of 


ЖА тегісап Color Windows”, by Joseph Lauber, The Western Architect, for 
February and March, 1907. 
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genealogica! tree tracing the lineage of Christ back to Jesse; 
aside from the quaint decoration possibilities of this scheme, 1 
hardly think that this once so favorite a subject will be much 
used. I firmly believe that the Christian spirit is better under- 
stood today than ever before; we are more interested in the 
life, example and teachings of Christ than in his genealogy. 
Fortunately we have outlived the period in which heraldry was 
introduced in windows and such subjects as the introduction 
of the donor and his family in the presence of the Deity; our 
modern sense of humor saves us from that at least. However, 
there is one thing which is essential to a successful general result; 
whether the windows be given by individual donors or provided 
for out of a general fund. There must be artistic direction, not 
only as to the quality of work. Donors usually have a prefer- 
ence for a certain space; suppose then that a hght thin window 
be placed on the sunny side next to one which is deep and 
rich; suppose furthermore that the color scheme of each is an 
absolute contrast to the other, the effect is enough to create a 
false note in the entire building. (It is astonishing in how 
many of our Churches with highly intelligent congregations this 
mistake has been committed, likewise the placing of a mural 
painting between two light windows.) A color window js 
the most noticeable thing in any edifice; no matter how good 
it may be, if it conflicts with its neighbor the result is deplor- 
able; if it is bad, so much the worse. In glass the result 18 
either frightful or delightful: Jet us hope that our American 
artists, if the opportunity be granted them to embellish these 
Cathedrals, will prove to the world that they can work in a 
spirit of unity and give expression to religious feeling with tech- 
nique unsurpassed. 


“MUNICIPAL SUPERVISION OF ARCHITEC. 
ТОКЕ.” 
BY Е. W. FITZPATRICK 


HAVE been much interested in a рар uuder 

the above head that was read by Prof. Padel- 

I ford of the University of Washington before 

the Washington State Chapter of Architects 

and later printed in the “American Journal of 

Sociology" and still later most favorably commented upon by 
That Prof. Padelford presents certain 
arguments and ideas in such a manner as to give the inference 
at least that they originated with him, while as a matter of fact, 
those self-same notions were exploited and hammered at by the 
editor of the “Western Architect" and myself many years ago 
is neither here nor there. [t is a bit amusing to us, though, but 
no one can grudge us that little fun, and we certainly do not 
grudge the professor any honor ог glory he may get from his 
borrowed ideas. We are all more or less conscious or uncon- 
scious plagiarists. But we are mighty glad he has given the 


thing this impetus and that the wise ones look upon it with 
favor. 


our leading reviews. 


By persistent pounding most cities do now exercise control 
over the structural phase of building, but most authorities seem 
to think that control should terminate there. 

Precedent has a wonderful hold upon us. Years ago 
someone made a bon mot anent the rights of the individual, 
"liberty and equality," or something of that kind, that became 
the shibboleth, the slogan, or whatever you wish to call it, that 
was carried at the head of many movements for the good of 
humanity, but sometimes that same headpiece has been the 


cause of endless trouble to humanity, a deterrent to true 
progress. The “rights of the individual” don’t amount to 
picayune when they are inimical to the greater good or welfare 
of a community. In the abstract a man may have a right to 
the smallpox or cholera, or to bum down his building, but 
that right fades into insignificance when one thinks of the results 
to the community of the exercise of that right. The strong 
hand of authority is put forth on behalf of the community, the 
collection of individuals looks to its common rights and merges 
thereinto its old-time individual privileges. But that authority 
is all too faltering, too hesitant. Cities are just getting to the 
point where they say to a man that he must not build in such 
a manner as will jeopardize his neighbors’ property, they legis- 
late reasonably strenuously along the same lines in regard to 
hygienic matters and some of them are just awakening to a 
realization that their authority can well be stretched and should 
be to cover other matters. Unsightly bill-boards cannot affect 
health but they are offensive to the artistic sense that is 
being cultivated in the masses and it is only a question of time 
when they will have to go; manufacturing plants emitting un- 
pleasant odors, though these may not be deleterious to health, 
are being barred from certain districts of cities out of considera- 
tion for the olfactory nerves of the residents. And the thing 
should be extended. Some will cry "paternalism," but that's 
the very thing that is needed in a community; whatever it does 
for its own good, for the advantages of the people, for its own 
progress, 15 a step in advance and call її "paternalism" or what 
you will, a proper step. 

Now, why should we be forced to have ugly things in the 
way of buildings continually flaunted before our gaze? The 
municipality says with great detail just how buildings shall be 
built, how thick their walls must be and how protected and all 
about them. Why not go a step farther and also say that 
those buildings must not offend good taste? 

Some of Prof. Padelford's ideas (that were not derived 
from this fountainhead of all good things) are a trifle chimeri- 
cal and impractical. For instance, the idea of having munici- 
palities furnish plans for houses and all that sort of thing is a 
bit dreamy. But it may be opportune for us to again call 
attention to the main points of the project that we advocated 
years ago, the extending of the duties of the building depart- 
ments so as to comprehend at least the essentials of artistic con- 
struction together with the practical element. We would have 
each community elect a sort of art commission that would be 
part of the building department and before which all plans for 
buildings and improvements would have to be submitted. 
Some cities already have an art commission but its duties are 
confined to parks and public buildings. This proposed branch 
of the building bureau would hold sessions ever so often and 
either actually pass upon each plan laid before it or promul- 
gate such rules and regulations in a general way as will enable 
the building inspector or his artistic subordinate to approve or 
permit designs to be carried out. But these rules and regula- 
tions should only be along the most general lines and as to 
heights, continuity of cornices and main features, the preserva- 
tion of a balance, a consistency in different sections of a city. 
Those rules should bar certain very common sins of designs, the 
grossly inartistic, the freaks. That would be the official, for- 
mal and legal duty of such a board. But its unofficial power 
would be great. Even if a man’s design did not offend in those 
cardinal deficiencies, the suggestion of betterment offered by 
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this board would, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred be 
adopted. 
the community, and a properly enthusiastic board would not 


lts advice would be of the greatest advantage to 


hesitate to take any matter under discussion before the owner 
of a projected building if its architect proved adamantine and 
headstrong. 

Something along this line is absolutely essential. 


We are 
going to come to it some day, and the longer we delay, the 
more atrocities will be perpetrated in the name of art or ignor- 
ance and the more and longer will we suffer from the baneful 


results. By all means let us all put our shoulders to the wheel 


and give a good, husky push toward the establishment of the 
municipal supervision of architecture. 


OBITUARY. 
ALFRED STONE. 


Since the death of Dankmar Adler, the American Institute 
of Architects has suffered no loss so direct and irreparable as 
that sustained in the death of Alfred Stone of Providence, 
Rhode Island, which occurred at Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
on September 4. 

Mr. Stone was born at East Machias, Maine, July 29, 
1834, and went to school at Salem, Massachusetts, where he 
graduated in 1850. The following six years were spent in the 
study of architectural drawing and surveying, and in archi- 
tectural offices in Boston, where he designed and superintended 
the first section of the Pelham in 1856. Іп 1859 he entered 
the office of A. C. Howe of Providence, where he remained 
until the breaking out of the civic war. 

In 1864, Mr. Stone commenced practice on his own 
account opening offices in Providence, and in 1866 took into 
partnership W. H. Emmerton. The latter died in 1871 and 
in 1873 a partnership was formed with C. E. Carpenter. 
Nine years later E. R. Willson joined the firm and in 1901 
Walter G. Sheldon was made a fourth member. Mr. Willson 
died two years ago and the firm became Stone, Carpenter and 
Sheldon. 

The works of the firm through Mr. Stone's activity of 
forty-nine years included most of the public and other consider- 
able structures of the city, and in all of them is found a cath- 
olicy of design and a conservative strength that was ever char- 
acteristic of the firm of which Mr. Stone was the senior member, 

But it has been his activity in advancing the ethics and 
practice of his profession that will make his name remembered 
as long as the American Institute of Architects exists, of which 
he became a member in 1870. 

The separate measures of which he was author or was an 
advisor in connection with, are too numerous to enumerate. 
Probably the one of most lasting value is that in which the 
contractor first received full justice at the hands of the architect. 
This was in the evolution of the uniform contract, in which he 
represented the Institute from its inception until his death. On 
the death of Dankmar Adler, Secretary of the Institute from 
1892 to 1895, Mr. Stone acted as secretary of the Thirtieth 
Convention held at Nashville and was there elected Secretary, 
which office he held until the establishment of the headquarters 
of the Institute at Washington, and the consequent necessity 
of appointing a secretary who lived there and could give the 
ever increasing work of the sectetary's office his entire time. Іп 
this office Mr. Stone, until his death, retained the advisory ca- 
pacity which he also held in the board of directors, and in fact 
in all questions of an administrative or judicial character, his 
sound judgment and conservative advice was ever at the service 
of the Institute. 

He was president of the Rhode Island Chapter for many 
years. His personality was such as to endear him to every 
architect with whom he came in contact in the conventions and 
on the Institute committees. The wisdom and strength he has 
given to Из deliberations during the last two decades of his 
twenty-eight years of membership cannot be measured, but the 


results are among the basic principles upon which the Institute 
will most firmly stand in the future when even the name of 
Alfred Stone may be forgotten by new generations of archi- 
tects. 


FRANK E. ALDEN. 


In the death of Frank E. Alden, which occurred on Sep- 
tember 16th at Edgardon, Massachusetts, Pittsburgh has lost 
one of her foremost architects. 

Mr. Alden, who was forty-nine years of age, was born in 
the vicinity of Boston and was a graduate of the Institute of 
Technology. He was one of that somewhat large group of 
men who have become distinguished in architectural practice 
who left the Teck to complete their education in the office of 
Н. H. Richardson. While in that ойсе, he superintended Mr. 
Richardson's work on the New York State Capitol, and in 
1885 was sent to Pittsburgh and served in a similar capacity 
upon the Allegheny County Courthouse. 

Three years later Mr. Alden formed a co-partnership with 
A. W. Longfellow and Alfred B. Harlow of Boston, which 
continued with offices at Boston and Pittsburgh, until 1895. 
At that time the firm was dissolved and the present firm of Al- 
den & Harlow was organized. 

While the name of Alden & Harlow has been connected 
with the designing of a large number of the best architectural 
creations not only in Pittsburgh but elsewhere, the Carnegie 
Library is probably their greatest work. 

Mr. Alden was not only an architect of marked ability, but 
his character was one of the highest quality of integrity and 
honor. Не was a member of the Architectural League»of New 


York. 


JOSEPH C. HORNBLOWER. 


Joseph C. Hornblower, architect of Washington, D. C., died 
suddenly on August 21 at Sgravenhoge, Holland, while on a 
pleasure trip. He was born in Paterson, New Jersey, graduating 
from the Yale Scientific School in 1869; he took up the prac- 
tice of architecture in Washington, where until the time of his 
death he gave his best talents to the architectural and civic 
growth of the Capital City. On September 8, at a special meet- 
ing of the Washington Chapter the following resolutions were 
passed: 


“The Washington Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, appreciating the character and ability of 
Mr. Joseph C. Hornblower, feel, by his death, that 
Washington has lost a citizen of high aspirations, honest 
purpose, and energetic personality, who gave unstintingly 
of his time and energy to movements for the beautification 
of the city on national and artistic lines, and to the edu- 
cation of the public in the higher ideals of art. 

“That the profession of the country has lost а practi- 
tioner of distinguished тегі, who always has insisted оп. 
honest and safe construction, just business management, 
and artistic expression in his work. 

“That members of the Washington Chapter have lost 
a kind and intelligent friend, who was ever ready with 
sympathy and assistance, an example of Honest purpose, 
and higher ideals of friendship and professional practice. 

“While expressing an appreciation of his work, we wish 
to tender our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Hornblower and 
his family.” 

When the next convention of the Institute is held the absence 
of Mr. Hornblower will be marked with deep regret. One of 
the conservative and reliable members that could always be de- 
pended upon, Mr. Hornblower's work for the Institute and his 
profession was as assiduous as it was modest. Не became а 


Fellow of the Institute in 1893, and was President of the 
Washington Chapter in 1906. During the memorable anni- 
versary convention of the Institute of that year he largely as- 
sisted in the carrying out of that important program that made 
the many functions of that gathering successful. 
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ELEVENTH CONVENTION AT Boston, Mass., 1909 


The cities and towns throughout the United 


The Apparent States seem to have arrived at that stage when 
Movement Toward 
Civic 
Improvement 


the temporary construction incident to a rapid 
growth must be revised, and not only a per- 
manency of plan, but a systematic arrange- 
ment and embellishment of surroundings is urged by the 
people generally. Architects everywhere with greater or lesser 
training, are looked to for the proper solution of these civic 
problems. We are so disposed to aid them in this work by 
suggestion that our December devoted to 
That a spirit of civic 


issue will be 
the subject of civic improvement. 
reconstruction and plan may take the place of haphazard and 
Inconvenient arrangement in Minneapolis, we are requesting the 
local architects to present their ideas upon the subject in sketches 
which we hope will not only serve the local purpose but be sug- 
gestive to architects throughout the country who are called upon 
to present solutions to similar problems. There is no line of 
architectural design that so calls upon the artistic imagination in 
close and inevitable combination with practical judgment as that 
of civic arrangement, nor is there one from which the architect 
can gain so much public applause as through a well presented 
project for the improvement of his city. 


The forty-second annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects will be’ held 
at Washington, D. C., on December 15, 16 
and 17. 


gramme of the previous convention, in which 


Forty-Second 
Convention of 
American Institute 
of Architects 


The excellent and important pro- 
steel, from its composition to its latest and most approved uses 
in construction, was reviewed by the greatest authorities in 
chemistry and architectural engineering; will be followed at this 
convention by a programme devoted to the consideration of the 
This will be the most im- 
portant movement in the direction of summing up the present 


present aspect of the Fine Arts. 


status of, and advancing the Fine Arts, ever inaugurated in this 
country. The convention’s consideration of the Fine Arts will 
find inspiration in the exhibition of the works of Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, which will be held in the Corcoran Gallery dur- 
ing the time of the convention, and will in its trend take the 
direction of showing the necessity of a Fine Arts department or 
The president of the 
Institute has appointed as a committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the convention, William A. Boring and S. B. P. 
Trowbridge of New York, William S. Eames of St Louis, 
and James Rush Marshall and Glenn Brown of Washington. 


bureau in the National Government. 
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As a committee to select a name or names to present to the 
Board of Directors as recipient of the Institute Gold Medal, 
Alfred Stone of Providence, J. L. Mauran of St. Louis, and 
the secretary of the Institute were appointed. The decease of 
Alfred Stone will leave this important work in the hands of 
the remainder of the Committee. 


The main work of the Tenth Convention of 

Tenth Convention the Architectural League of America, which 
салан was held at Detroit in September, was the 
reception and consideration of the report of 

the Committee on Education. This and the 

appointment of a committee to confer with the American 
Institute of Architects and the Beaux Arts Architects with 
the purpose of bringing about a closer affiliation in work and 
direction, occcupied the major amount of time devoted 
to the proceedings. The work of the Committee on Education 
was most thorough and comprehensive, as it brought out a gen- 
eral expression in regard to the education of the draftsman. 
While the Beaux Arts Architects system seemed to be estab- 
lished through usage, and its advocates insisted that it was that 
system and not French architectural design that was sought for, 
it was found that the "Atelier" system only reached the ad- 
vanced draftsmen acquainted with higher mathematics and who 
It also showed that there 
was still a large proportion of draftsmen for whom some other 
system must be found. It seems to us that the School at Rome 
could devise some method by which these could be reached, 


America 


had received a general education. 


particularly in the smaller towns, where the libraries and fine 
arts societies form the center of local art study. Max Dun- 
ning of Chicago, F. C. Baldwin of Detroit, and J. P. Hynes 
of Toronto were appointed a committee on affiliation. Pro- 
fessor Newton A. Wells, of the University of Illinois, was con- 
tinued as Chairman of the Educational Committee, Percy Ash, 


of George Washington University, was appointed Chairman 
of the Committee on Traveling Scholarships, and Emil Lorch, 


of the University of Michigan, Chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships. Frank C. Baldwin, of Detroit, was elected 


President, and Boston appointed as the place of the next Con- 


vention. 


While it may not be worth the attention of 
The Construction the hollow tile manufacturers of the country 


€ З n as a financial proposition it seems that a cam- 
ollow Tile ( . Н 
Houses paign of education should be conducted in 


the design and construction of hollow tile 
The public have already been impressed with the 


houses. 


artistic possibilities of plaster cast walls, and the comparative 


cheapness and mobility of the hollow tile material, aside from 
its permanent and fire resisting quality, would appeal to the 
architect and owner if the construction could be accomplished 
without extra trouble. The wooden house is largely built to- 
day because everyone knows more or less about its construc- 
tion, and workmen who can do the work are most easily se- 


The main difficulty in the erection of a hollow tie 


cured. 


house is to find workmen who can use the material to ad- 


vantage. This of course will change with the increase in this 
class of construction, but not as rapidly as it would if either 


the manufacturers or the public societies that are interested in 


ИИ 


Ще general comfort and economic advancement of the people, 
should erect sample structures in every city as an object lesson, 
with cost schedules and other information that could be ab- 
sorbed by workmen and public alike. It 1s time that the con- 
struction of hollow tile houses should pass from the amateur 


to the professional stage. 


We do not like to criticise our contempo- 
raries, and when we do it is with the utmost 


An Archaic 
ROM. E good feeling, backed by a wish to correct 
steeme E 
Contemporary” false doctrine, and because the cause of archi- 


tecture is more to us than being amiable to 
our friends. It is in this attitude that we wonder how the 
American Architect happened to print the article on "Rational 
Поп Work” in its issue for September 16. It is false in its 
premises, archaic in its point of view, and while the author 15 
unknown to the mass of the profession, the standing of the 
American Architect gives it all the dignity of an utterance of 
The twaddle about the beauty of ex- 
posed skeleton steel work 1s not new and is obvious, and to 


authority and force. 


assume that the reason it was covered with hollow Ше was 
because this "beauty" was not recognized by architects gener- 
ally, would be laughable if it was not for the reason given, 
dangerous. When we began to construct steel buildings we 
found it one of the most pliable constructive materials known, 
but we also found that it was the most dangerous to a structure 
in case of fire. We therefore have sought for the past twenty- 
five years to perfect methods which perfectly protected and still 
To, at this late 


day, find in a journal that was for many years taken for a 


did not restrict its manifold structural uses. 


standard architectural authority, so retrograding an article, 1s 
as astonishing as it is exasperating. It is bound to have an 
effect upon architects who have little experience with steel con- 
struction, and do damage to the cause of good building that 
many sane and authoritative articles could not counteract. It 
is true, of course, that the building ordinances of many cities 
prohibit a construction of "columns," or the “horizontal struc- 
ture of I-beams of channels, or of plate or lattice girders,” 
unless they are thoroughly enveloped with an approved system 
The fenestra- 
tion requirements of the modern store front makes an excuse 


of hollow tile or other heat resisting protection. 


for using exposed steel members, but even in advocating this 
a journal like the one referred to should be careful to specify 
its limitations, and not retard, if it cannot conscientiously aid, 
the hardly acquired, yet slowly growing, sentiment in favor of 
genuine fire-proofing methods in all construction. 


While many cities are apppointing art com- 
missioners with more or less administrative 
authority to look after the aesthetic side of 


A Retrograde 
Movement in 
Architecture 
at Baltimore 


building construction, there is a retrograde 
proposition being fought in Baltimore that 15 
not to the credit, or the good sense, let alone the aesthetic 
sense, of the community as represented by its common council. 
Led by a building inspector who confesses he is not an archi- 
tect (meaning that he makes no pretensions to a knowledge of 


architecture as an art, and that he is without a genius, as well as 
training for form and proportion), but who says he “does not 


stand back when called upon to design as well as construct," 
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some alderman who knows nothing about either introduced an 
ordinance to abolish an architectural commission that has already 
While legislators have become 
sufficiently enlightened to compel the people who are not to 


done the city enormous service. 


obtain the services of a registered physician when they are sick, 
and insist that a registered lawyer represent them in court, so 
that in spite of themselves they received proper treatment in 
sickness and a fair show in securing their rights by law, they 
have yet to understand that architecture is an exact science as 
well as an art, and the latter feature is as necessary as the 


The en- 


ligntenment may come through the work of the leaders of the 


former in promoting the well being of the people. 


profession, but the passage of registration acts in the several 
states would do more than any other measure to place the 
artistic aspect of the architectural profession before the people. 
As for the building inspector whose public utterances show that 
his conception of architecture is below that of the most ordinary 
intelligent mind, he is like the janitor in one of George Ade’s 
fables which concludes, “апа when she was thirty-five years 
old and could repeat Lucile backwards and wore a red wrap- 
per, which is the sign of blasted hopes, she married a janitor 
named Ernest, who got twenty a month, which was big if you 
Baltimore surely has not reached the red 
wrapper stage in art, and the twenty a month employe, and 
should not only sustain its architectural commission, but get a 


knew Ernest." 


building inspector who could work intelligently with the archi- 
tects, with a proper knowledge of the duties and limitations of 
each occupation. 


In noting the rapid financial recovery from 


Rapid Advance the suspension, rather than drop, in values of 
in Building 
at 
Birmingham 


a year ago, this recovery is nowhere more 
marked than in the south. While even New 
York, the seat of the trouble, has almost 
equalled last year in construction, and the general building of 
the country is ten per cent above that of last year, some of the 
southern cities demonstrate that it takes more than a slump in 
Birmingham has rea- 
With the largest steel 
frame structure in the south completed, contracts have been let 


stocks to stop real commercial progress. 
son to boast of this to no small extent. 


for two sixteen, and one nine story building, as well as for a 
new Chamber of Commerce. This shows a confidence in the 
financial stability of the south, as well as a rapidity of growth 
that should attract the attention, and excite the emulation of the 
manufacturing cities throughout the country. It is a situation 
never before experienced in our commercial history when the 
effects of a panic, even of the Wall Street variety, and a presi- 


dential election year does not restrict legitimate investment. 


Occasionally an echo of difficulties that attend 
architectural practice in the labor union rid- 
den city of San Francisco reaches the East. 


An Architect’s 
Answer to a 
San Francisco 


Labor Strike [hough every city is more or less in the same 
condition architects as a rule accept labor 
troubles as a normal condition. Willis Polk, the architect of 
the First National Bank building there, the press report says, 
is a member of the Stone Cutter’s Union, and therefore a friend 
of Union Labor. The plasterers refused to place the orna- 


mental plaster work on the ceiling because they were made 


from casts by the members of the Modeler’s Union, demanding 
that they be made “on the job” and by members of their 
union. Mr. Polk answered this by employing non-union men 
to do the work. 
sumptions of union labor ridiculous in the minds of the public, 


It is such actions as this which makes the as- 


and destroys the good work which conservative men have per- 
formed in the interests of unionism. Patient and persistent labor 
for years in the direction of regulating wages and establishing 
equitable conditions are thrown down, and the public mind 
filled with a hostility to organized labor, through some unworthy 
representative using its power to work an injustice because it is 
in a position to destroy. This is so general in the building 
trades that "loyalty to the union" only exists among those who 
are running the unions and gaining some direct benefit from 
them. The rank and file of workmen simply pay a tax to these 
men for the privilege of working unmolested, when, if led by 
conservative men with equitable minds, who saw that any unjust 
action reacted on those who performed it, each member would 
loyally support the organization with equal enthusiasm. It has 
not been the strikes in favor of hours or wages but these unjust 
and worse than foolish attempts to rule without reason, that has 
made the “open shop” a general condition, where before the 
unions controlled the entire situation. 


Some time ago a scare was started by the 
New York Board of Underwriters in regard 
to the tall buildings that, it was claimed, were 


Skyscrapers in 
New York City 
Not 


Dangerous a menace to the city and dangerous in them- 


selves. Architect Fitzpatrick, of the Inter- 
national Society of Building Commissioners, combated that idea 
and contends that New York’s tall buildings, for instance, con- 
stitute not a menace but an actual fire barrier and protection to 
the down town district, that. they are the best buildings in the 
world, fire would find little to thrive upon about them, and from 


the vantage of their height adjacent fires could quickly be mas- 
tered. The Building Code Commission of New York City 


likewise contends that there is no element of danger in the 


tall buildings, but urges that what has been advocated by this 
journal for years past be put into force, and regulations be 
made so as to secure the maximum of light and air in the 
streets and to the neighbors of those tall structures. The sky- 
scrapers fronting on the Hudson River and then crosswise from 
that river to the East River and approximately along Cedar 
Street, buildings from 150 feet to 350 feet and more in height, 
would, we are convinced, not only not be a means of spreading 
a conflagration, but would effectually squelch and stop its prog- 
ress and constitute a bulwark, a protection to the financial dis- 
trict of New York, the destruction of which would create chaos 
in the business of the world. Other cities should lose no time 
in passing regulations such as we have so often advised that 
would keep buildings above a certain number of stories stepped 
back proportionately, so as to assure the maximum of light and 
air, but it seems to us that the curtailment of the height of build- 
ings, under these regulations, is unnecessary. The only trouble 
in New York is that such regulations have not been enacted soon 
enough and these tall bu'ldings have been carried up on the 
street line, making veritable chasms of the public thoroughfares. 
It is not New York, but cities like Minneapolis, where the barest 
fire restrictions are made, where anyone can build a three-story 
building with wood jo'sts and lath and plaster covering in the 
business district, or “fireproof”” an office building with cement 
strung on wires, that should be scared when they contemplate 
the possibility of fire. 
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NEW YORK CITY WATER FRONT, FROM JERSEY CITY. This photograph which illustrates Мг. Desjardins’ 


article on the Gallic ancestry of the skyscrapers, confirms our contention that the high buildingis not only safe, both singly and collectively, but demonstrates the 


THE GALLIC ANCESTRY OF THE SKYSCRAPER. 
BY 5. E. DESJARDINS. ARCHITECT. 
VIN ALLUSION to the Gallic ancestors of the 


skyscrapers, I would by no means be under- 
stood to imply that our tall buildings are ex- 
clusively of Gallic origin, for their actual an- 
cestry, like that of all races of people, is greatly 
mixed. 
have been able to prove that the present royal families of Europe 
are descended from King David of Israel, could, if put to the 
task, make out in a satisfactory manner an unbroken line of 
succession from the Tower of Babel to the Singer Building. 
There is a Scripture text which contains these words: “Ех- 
cept ye become as little children,” and although it relates to 
the ethics of religion, it may also apply to artists in their funda- 
mental attitude to their work, because childlike simplicity hes 
at the basis and is the vital force of artistic expression. There 
is in fact a certain elemental naivete at the foundation of all 
greatness which is essential to the attainment of extraordinary 
results, and, to scarcity of this prime simplicity, may perhaps be 
attributed the rarity of great men in these too-knowing days. 
The sturdy forefathers of France were a sanguine people 
who, with vivid imagination and great activity, combined this 
naive simplicity of character conducive to the development of 
art. А mercurial temperament led them intuitively to master- 
ful achievement, and without being aware of the value of their 
contribution to posterity, their genius found unique expression 
in architecture. They created an epoch in the history of art, 
not for Europe alone, but for the entire world, for they exerted 
influence wherever they came in contact with other races, 
and their work spreading throughout Europe culminated in that 
style which for some obscure reason was given the name of 
The Church of Rome uses the term 
Gallic in relation to the part which the French people have 


Gothic Architecture. 


taken in the religious world, and could we but employ the same 
word and call this architecture Gallic instead of Gothic, we 
should have a more appropriate and comprehensive name for 
the style. 
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faith the capital investors of the world have in steel and burnt clay protection methods of construction, as every high building in the photograph is constucted of steel 
protected by hollow tile. The aesthetic effect of such'massing of towers is another question which the photograph will enable each to solve for himself 


The influence of the Gothic style in the architectural world 
is not at present as evident in practical application as that of 
the classical style, which, transmitted through the Romans and 
diffused by the Renaissance of the Sixteenth Century, eventu- 
ally became a universal medium of architectural expression. 
For Gothic architecture is more inseparably associated with the 


EAST NAVE, RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 


age which gave it birth and has thus far proved less susceptible 
to interpretation in academic language. Moreover, the com- 
parative briefness of the period which has elapsed since it flour- 
ished places it at a disadvantage in contrast with classical art, 
which has gained accumulative results of many centuries of 
experimentation and adaptation. For despite several short- 
lived and abortive Gothic revivals I am of the opinion that the 
essential principles of medieval art have never been clearly 
understood in the same terms in which classical architecture has 
We have therefore not yet 
come to the true Gothic Renaissance, and perhaps when a more 
finished type of business building shall have been evolved than 


been interpreted to modern uses. 


we now possess, the modern world shall find the prototype of 
the skyscraper in the cathedrals of the Middle Ages rather than 
in the temples of the Greeks. 
is in the fact observable in some recent New York examples 


A tendency toward this direction 


with evident indications that our architects may no longer con- 
tinue so persistently to superimpose classical orders in their more 
successful efforts. 

In order to exemplify this view point, I will refer you 
to a Gallic skyscraper of the medieval ages: the uncompleted 
cathedral of Beauvais. You will at once be impressed with 
the fact that those naive architects took evident pleasure in 
unparalleled height of elevation and were not put to confusion 
before problems of intricate parts and multitudes of details. If 
we approach the south transept of this enormous pile, the pre- 
dominating idea of vast height and multitudinous details will 
yet be more impressive. 

Again, at Amiens, we come in the presence of the same 
lofty conceptions combined with intricacy of component parts. 
Our impressions are those of wonder, whether we stand at gaze 
before the great western facade, or pause to examine the portals 
or pass around to the flank of the vast edifice or lose ourselves 
in the wilderness of buttresses where they uphold the nave or 
lend diversity to the apse; or, if we will enter within we shall 
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continue to stand in the same all prevailing presence—the lofti- 
ness of human effort. 

We pass on to Rheims, the venerable cathedral where the 
French kings were crowned, and while we pursue the same 
course of observation, we are again influenced with the same 
impressions, whether we stand before the unrivalled facade or 
study the sculptured portals or wander around the multitudinous 


apse, or enter within the precincts of the interior. We are ever 
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in the presence and under the influence of exalted ideas. From 
Rheims we wander beyond the present boundary of French ter- 
ritory to Strasburg, where we encounter another medieval sky- 
scraper, knee deep in the midst of its own picturesque city. 
Then crossing France to the west, we obtain a similar impres- 
sion at Angiers in the panorama of that city. After a closer 
observation of this dominating pile, we may pursue our quest 
awhile among the lesser cathedrals at Saintes, where the evolu- 
tion in height is concentered in one quaint spire, and at Quim- 
per, where the tall western front completes the vista at the end 
of a picturesque street. Thence also, in Normandy we may 
find lofty and profuse examples at Constance, Bayeaux, St. Lo, 
and at Caen, the city of William the Conqueror. Before all 
of these historical structures we cannot but continue to be im- 
bued with the same train of impressions. We may therefore 
begin another itinerary with Notre Dame of Paris, the most 
renowned of all the cathedrals; thence amongst those of the 
first magnitude, at Chartres, Bourges, Tours, Le Mans, and 
finally at Rouen, where the great Abbey Church of St. Ouen 


is even of greater interest than the cathedral. These observa- 


ARCHITECT 


tions will serve to amplify impressions received at the beginning 


and it becomes no longer a difficult matter to imagine that the 


same fertile brains which conceived these piles might also have 


CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME LE GRAND, POINTIERS 


been equal to the occasion if confronted with our problems of 
thirty stories and innumerable windows. They might even 
have spared us some of the paucity in results. For И is not 
inconceivable that they, like ourselves, may not sometimes have 
wearied over the sameness of their own problems so as to have 
been in frame of mind to welcome an occasional skyscraper to 


vary the monotony of being continually engaged at cathedrals. 


CHARTRES CHATHEDRAL 
Perhaps after all they might not have found our questions 
of plumbers’ pipes and electric wires such insurmountable ob- 
stacles to artistic success; we have evidences that they were 
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equal to the structural emergencies of their own times and fre- 
The fertility 
of their constructive resources grew as their art culminated and 
asssumed more complex forms, and they faced these practical 
problems without perceptible sacrifice of that elemental sim- 


quently overcame difficulties in ingenious ways. 


plicity which must stand for wisdom in art. 


CHURCH OF ST. CROIX, AT BORDEAUX 


This intuition which found expression in lofty walls and 
elaborate details began to develop early at the beginning of 
Gallic influence, and long before the introduction of the pointed 
arch. The early forms were s’mple and the masses of masonry 
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ORCIVAL CATHEDRAL, AUVERGNE 
heavy, but the grandiose aspect became manifest from the first. 
This may well be exemplified in the church of St. Croix at 
Bordeaux, and also at Albi in the apse of the cathedral. At 
the side of this cathedral there {5 an interesting specimen of the 


more elaborate art as it was grafted onto the simpler structure 
by a later generation of builders. Sometimes, indeed, Nature 
seemed to offer suggestions to those sanguine builders, as in the 
contour of spire-like peaks; and sometimes again she actually 
came forward with direct assistance in the embodiment of their 
ideals, as at Le Puy and Mont St. Michele. 

Before we part with the cathedrals, we will pause to ob- 
serve a pre-Gallic example, the church of Notre Dame des 
Doms at Avignon. Тһе grandiose severity of these Provencal 
monuments is traceable directly to Roman influence as it ran 
its course in southern France and formed a connecting link be- 
tween the architecture of the Roman Empire and that of the 
medieval builders. These structures must have served as types 
at the beginning of the fruitful era which culminated in the vast 
Gothic cathedrals. 


astical to military and secular buildings in relation to our subject, 
and may well begin here at Avignon with that ponderous pile 


We are now ready to pass from ecclesi- 


Ban un: NR 
GARGOIL ON NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL, PARIS 
of stone, the Palace of the Pope. This formidable structure, 
with its imposing masses, is uninviting and severe in aspect, yet 
standing before it we may imagine, if we possess sufficient power 
of fancy, a skyscraper in formation as it might have been con- 


GARGOIL ON NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL, PARIS 


ceived in the fertile brain of Richardson. For it is indeed 
imaginable that Richardson, had he been allowed a career of 


sufhicient length, might have progressed through all the stages 
of his adopted style and surprised us with a veritable skyscraper 


evolved on Gallic lines. 


Mr. Desjardins’ interesting paper is in two parts. 
Part II considers the chateaux in their relation to the 


modern skyscraper. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE, OF ТНЕ RENAISSANCE 

IN ITALY.* 

BY PERCY ASH 
Бус REVIEW of such a broad subject as the 
MS A ۹ Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy in one 
"SA; 1 evening must of necessity be sketchy and super- 
ор! | ficial. My endeavor, therefore, will be to 
RER touch lightly on the prevailing characteristics 
of the style, showing first the sources of inspiration, then how 
the new forms developing reached their maturity, during the 
Central Roman period, and, following the inexorable law of 
all created things, declined and expired finally in the vagaries 
of the Barocco. 

In order to thoroughly understand the subject, it will be 
necessary for you to remember that the Renaissance in Archi- 
tecture went hand in hand with the Renaissance in Literature, 
in Painting and in Sculpture. And that the whole movement 
was part of a many sided, complex, humanistic manifest action. 
The discovery of printing had fostered the spread of knowledge, 
while the writings of Boccaccio and Petrarch had stimulated 
the awakened imagination and directed attention to classic lit- 
erature. This intellectual awakening is shown in every field 
of human endeavor. The invention of gunpowder їп the Four- 
teenth Century had revolutionized warfare and completely 
changed the character of the residences of the nobles. The 
invention of the mariners’ compass was followed by the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. In religion the restless, 
inquiring spirit which was abroad throughout Europe brought 
on the Reformation, which developed side by side with the 
Renaissance, 

The study of the classics and the revival of interest in the 
Latin authors, resulted in calling attention to the great archi- 
tectural monuments of classical Roman times. 

Besides this, Italy on the threshold of the Renaissance was 
the most highly civilized country in Europe, seething with vital- 
ity and fairly bursting with inventive genius. Politically it pre- 
sented, on a small scale, the aspect of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century. The country being divided into the Duchies 
of Milan and Farrara, the Republics of Venice and Florence, 
the Kingdom of Naples, the independent cities of Pisa and 
Genoa, etc., etc. These different communities were not in- 
frequently at war with one another. The majority of Italy, 
however, viewed with alarm the rise of Venice. Venice in 

the Fourteenth Century might be likened to America in the 
Nineteenth, being a newer and more progressive power than 
the other states of Italy, just as America is a newer and more 
progressive power than the older states of Europe. In con- 
sequence of this division of Italy in separate independent states, 
the architecture of the Renaissance took on a variety of aspects 
corresponding, to some extent, to the political entities which 
made up Italy. 

The styles of architecture which immediately preceded the 
Renaissance in Italy were the Lombardic, Romanesque and the 
Gothic, the latter being imported from Germany. That the 
Italians never understood Gothic architecture an examination of 
their great buildings in this style will show. A northern Gothic 
* An introduction to a lecture delivered before the Washington Public Library 


by the Dean of the. Architectural Department of the George Washington 
University, at Washington, D, € 
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building is a unit, with separate members, an Italian Gothic 
building is an accretion of beautiful parts. Northern Gothic 
architecture laid great stress on the exterior being a logical out- 
growth of the plan, on the walls being lost in windows, on the 
thrusts being concentrated on points and that these points be 
supported with pinnacle and buttress. The whole movement 
of the style is upward, leading the eye from crocket to pinnacle, 
and from pinnacle to soaring spire. In other words it depends 
for its beauty on the negation of every principle that the Italians 
had inherited from their glorious past, though according to the 
saying attributed by Suetonious to the first emperor, he had | 
found it of brick and had left it of marble. 

The moon at night shines calmly through the high windows 
of the Cathedral of Crema, whose facade is raised far above the | 
low ridge of the roof. | 

The beautiful facade of Orvieto cathedral has little struc- | 
tural relation with the body of the church. Is it strange, | 
therefore, that when the attention of the Italian artists, through | 
revived literature, was called to the great monuments of the 
classic past that they should have discarded their half under- 
stood Gothic and seized upon the column and entablature as 
the grammar of their new style? | 

In reviewing the art history of Europe, one is struck with 
the tenacity with which the Latino-Teutonic nations have clung 
to the column and entablature alone (or combined with the 
arch) as the fundamental form of their architectural expres- 
sion. From the far off palaces of Homeric kings, to 600 
A. D., when the northern hordes had broken down the last | 
vestige of Roman greatness, we find the orders are the under- 
lying motive upon which this infinite variety of really vital 
architecture is built. So, when the Italians of the Fifteenth | 

Century substituted the columns and entablatures for the clus | 
tered shaft and string course of the Gothic builders, they merely 
took up the thread where it had been broken off, and in so 
doing violated no fundamental principle of architectural design. 

In spite of the adverse opinions of eminent authorities, the? 
architecture of the Renaissance is as full of life and vitality as 
is the architecture of the best periods of the Greek and Gothid 
builders. ‘ 

“It has been granted to only two nations,” says John Ad- 
dington Symonds, “Ше Greeks and the Italians, and to the Ital- 
ians only at the time of the Renaissance, to invest every phase 
and variety of intellectual energy with the form of art.” Again. 
“Art formed the spiritual oxygen without which the life of the 
Renaissance would have been atrophied.” 

That the architecture of the Renaissance in Italy is ofter 
structurally illogical is admitted, that it is at times willful anc 
capricious, smacking of pride and power, rather than humility 
and self-denial, is also undeniable. | 

But that it contains no vitality, creative originality, or eth 
nographical significance, as has been claimed by many emine | 
writers, ап impartial study of the more important buildings О 
the Renaissance surely will contradict. 

Rather are not the very characteristics which these writet 
deplore fairly just claims to greatness for this style of architec 
ture, in that it does so faithfully record, in enduring stone, th 
great heart beat of the Italian people, in the Golden Days of th 


Renaissance ? 
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URBAN AND CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
BY F. W. FITZPATRICK 
То the Editor: 

Г am delighted to hear that The Western Archi 
Ге ct is to devote a large part of its illustrations in the Novem- 
ber issue to Minneapol's residences and business blocks and its 
December number to “Civic Improvement." Of course, І 
realize that what you will say in the latter issue will have bear- 
ing upon improvements in western cities generally, but being 
published in Minneapolis, it will, like the previous number, prob- 
ably have a more or less local tone running through it. Min- 
neapolis is my old home, and has a large place in my affec- 
tions. It seems to me particularly commendable and timely 
Ша The Western Architect should make a very 
great effort for the systematic and widespread beautifying of the 
cily, or, at least, for the establ'shing of a plan, a scheme, some- 
thing to which all improvements should conform as money 
becomes available for them. 

Minneapolis is peculiarly a home city. Its manufacturing 
and its commerce are great but, withal, the lasting impression 
that one carries away with him is of its homes, Ив wholesome, 
cleanly, home-atmosphere. Home-building із inborn in every 
Minneapolitan. One of the first longings and ambitions of a 
Minneapolis man is for a home, a little dove-cote with a bit of 
grass before it out towards Lowry Hill or in some one of its 
other beautiful suburbs. As he grows, so does the home, and 
eventually he has a “уШа” or a "residence," but it is detached, 
with a lawn and flowers about it, it has a home flavor, and is 
not one of those horrid five and six-storied fifteen-foot front 
boxes that serve as the habitations for the rich here in Wash- 
ington, in New York and so many other cities, and I believe 
that is one reason why your people stick to the city. No other 
city on earth has as loyal people as you. Every Minneapolis 
man you meet in New York or Chicago or in Europe or wher- 
ever he may be is a committee of one organized to boom Min- 
neapolis. When your big men have made all the money they 
want, you will still find them living in Minneapolis; the Chicago 
rabobs drift to New York; the New York ones go to London 
or Paris and the Pittsburg ones go, well, never mind! So 
many cities are mere places of temporary abode while a man is 
engaged in rolling up dollar bills. Not so with Minneapolis. 

Therefore, it behooves the city as a community within 
itself to make itself as beautiful as it can, to complete and co- 
operate in the work done by the individual and to make itself so 
attractive that the succeeding generations will feel no more temp- 
tation to get away from its thrall than does the present gen- 
eration that is made up so largely of pioneers, men who con- 
tributed brain and brawn to make the city as it is. 


You will undoubtedly have a number of suggestions as to 
how certain parks should be created and boulevards and drives 
made as connecting links, and beautifully gotten up plans and 
diagrams showing how your court house and city hall should 
form the key or departing point for a group plan of public 
ВВ лез. You wil have schemes for artistic lighting of the 
city, the introduction of rest places and toilet-rooms for the pub- 


lic, a scheme for centralizing and beautifying the gateway to the 


city, a grand union station and the developing of a water-front, 
doing away with the miserable squatters’ huts and slabwood 
МИ that graced the river shore in my time and probably are 


here اع‎ АШЫ that I am much interested and would like 
to take а hand. But, for the nonce, I would like to say one 
word as to the management of all this. 

Minneapolis in the past has been miscrably ruled as far 
as municipal management goes. People have been too busy 
day times with their regular avocations and too comfortable at 
home at night to bother with politics or general city affairs, and, 
as a consequence, a few “bosses” have had things much to 
themselves. Of late, those evils have been corrected some- 
what and good people have taken hold, but yet the system 
lacks something. Why would it not be a good idea for you to 
inaugurate an effort toward securing a still better plan of gov- 
ernment? Тһе Des Moines scheme cannot be improved upon. 
There, the people have locally the “initiative and referendum.” 
They are not in the hands of their representatives entirely, for 
а year or two ycars, or whatever the term of office may be, for 
they keep kold of the strings themselves, end popular vote may 
"recall" or dismiss a man from office, though he be rezularly 
clected thereto for a specific term, just as easily as he can be 
primarily elected to office. The scheme has worked wonders 
in Des Moines and would be most effective in Minneapolis. 

In Galveston a City Commission is virtually doing the same 
thing for that city as the citizens generally are doing for Des 
Moines, and city after city is copying one or the other plan, and 
few indeed are they, at least the major cities, that have not 
taken vigorous steps toward better management and incidentally 
the "city beautiful" plan. Cleveland was one of the first in 
this latter movement and is working along on a scheme that will 
eventually cost it $30,000,000. Atlantic City 15 coming in 
a close second, and Chicago 18 busy at it, and so is New York, 
that, by the way, now has a consulting architect in Из employ 
who gives gratuitous advice to any citizen who asks for it in 
regard to what he may propose to build. 

The men and women of Minneapolis are public-spirited. 
Why not suggest to them that besides their elected officers, 
aldermen, building inspectors and so on, they have a citizens’ 
committee that would meet once in so often and formulate sug- 
gestions and advice, etc., that it would submit to ¡ts duly con- 
stituted authorities. Such suggestions coming from such a body 
would then virtually be in the nature of a command, or at least 
the authorities would give such advice very respectful attention. 
Of that committee I would have sub-committees of three mem- 
bers each, whose particular business it would be to take care 
of some one of the municipal details of government, police and 
fire departments, lighting, play-grounds, finances, street cleaning, 
buildings, parks, water-supply, paving, etc., etc. Each com- 
mittee would take a pride in accumulating data and finding out 
all it could about its specialty, and it would naturally endeavor 
to have that specialty made most of by the general committee, 
a species of emulation or competition among all these sub-com- 
mittees, whose suggestions and advice, etc., would be consid- 
ered, weighed and decided upon by a general vote. The thing 
would be a balance wheel in itself and serve admirably in that 
capacity toward the regular government, and, as far as the city 
itself is concerned, would there really be then the very spirit of 


true Americanism, a city managed by the people and for the 


people in the interests of the people. 
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A. L. A. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION REPORT. 


Early in the year the Committee on Education of the 
Architectural League of America decided to send out a letter 


embodying the following questions: 

1. Do you think it practicable to arrange the work of the 
office so that draftsmen who wish to do so may spend a certain 
number of days of each month in pursuit of a definite course 
of architectural studies? 

2. What, in your opinion, would be the best method of 
organizing courses of study to meet the requirements of the men 
whose time is largely occupied with office work? 

3. If such courses could be organized what branches of 
study would best supplement office work to give a well rounded 
training for the practice of architecture? 

4. Do you approve of the “Atelier” system and would 
you be willing to co-operate with the Architectural Club in 
your city or vicinity (a) in giving instruction to classes which 
they may organize, or (b) in giving financial aid toward the 
equipment of an atelier for the study of architectural design and 
kindred subjects? 

5. If the plan of establishing “ateliers” or classes in con- 
nection with the architectural clubs of the League proves de- 
sirable and practicable, do you think that periodical competi- 
tions organized by the League, possibly in conjunction with the 
A. L. А, in a manner similar to the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, might accomplish any results not already accom- 
plished by that society toward the development of native taste 
in architectural forms and decorations. 

Summary: In taking up the questions in detail we find: 

|. There is a strong trend of opinion against the practica- 
bility of allowing draftsmen to take time out of regular office 
hours for the purpose of study. 

2. It is the opinion of a large majority that such study 
must be pursued outside of office hours; also, that such study 
can never compensate for the lack of regular school training. 

3. There is a strong trend of feeling in the profession that 
those men having the natural gifts of will and talent, which are 
worth cultivating, will overcome the difficulties standing in the 
way of educational training. It is also evident from replies 
received that general culture 18 considered as a first essential to 
the educational equipment of the architect, and that those spe- 
cial branches of knowledge essential to successful practice of 
the art may be included under three heads: Historical, Theo- 
retical and Technical. 

4. It is shown that more than 75 per cent of the replies 
favor the "Atelier" system as at present organized by the 
Beaux Arts Society. These significant facts appear, however; 
the "Atelier" system presupposes a goodly degree of educa- 
tional training and is best adapted to aid in the development of 
skill in artistic designing among draftsmen who have already 
acquired what the schools can give. 

5. It would seem, from the replies received, that com- 
petitions are considered as a valuable stimulant and aid to 
progress, and that there is a large body of draftsmen through- 
out the country to whom the advantages of the Beaux Arts 
competitions are not available because of inadequate prepara- 
tion or insularity of location. There is a division of opinion as 
to the advisability of organizing new or independent competi- 
tions by the League. In any case such competition must nec- 
essarily appeal to a lower grade of talent and preparation than 
do the competitions of the Beaux Arts Society. 

The report was adopted with the following recommenda- 
tions: 

That the clubs put their energy to the stimulating of an 
enthusiastic activity among its members, which will banish from 
the club rooms the commercial spirit and establish a closer re- 
lationship between the older and the younger members. 

That this can best be accomplished by the “Atelier” sys- 
tem of working, in which the older men give their time and 


energy to teaching the younger men by criticism, or working 
shoulder to shoulder with them. 

That the education of draftsmen should include a thor- 
ough training in design and in historical and technical knowl- 
edge, and to this end establish club "ateliers" and maintain and 
require attendance upon classes in construction, history of archi- 
tecture and free-hand drawing from cast and life. 

OBITUARY. 
SAMUEL NEWSOM 
The death of Samuel Newsom, one of the oldest and best 
known architects in San Francisco and the father of Joseph C. 
Newsom, the architect, is announced. Mr. Newsom literally 
“died in harness” as he was stricken while on a ferry boat on 
his way to Berkeley to inspect a site for which he was comis- 
sioned to design a building. The business will be continued by 


his son. 
CHARLES U. FOREMAN 


Charles U. Foreman, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, one of the 
best known architects in the south, died suddenly of heart failure 
August 2, at the Pinola Inn, Saginaw, М. С. Mr. Foreman 
was a native of Ohio. He was thirty years of age. When he 
was a very young man Mr. Foreman entered the office of Barber 
& Klutz, architects, of Knoxville, and began the study of archi- 
tecture. After serving there for some time he attracted the at- 
tention of R. H. Hunt, architect, of Chattanooga, and seven 
years ago he moved to that city. He was with Mr. Hunt for 
two years and then resigned to form a partnership with C. E. 
Bearden, and for the past five years they have been associated 
under the firm name of Bearden & Foreman. Mr. Foreman has 
been very busy for the past three months, and his vacation was 
considered well earned. Among the large edifices on which Mr. 
Foreman had recently been engaged was the new First Presby- 
terian and Centenary Methodist churches. He was a member 
of Chapter No. 49, R. A. M., a member of Lookout Com- 
mandery No. 14, K. Т., а Shriner and an Elk. 

BERNARD VONNEGUT 

Bernard Vonnegut, the well-known architect of the firm of 
Vonnegut & Bohn, died August 7 at Indianapolis after an ill- 
ness of one year. The cause of death was cancer of the 
stomach. He was the second son of the late Clemens Vonne- 
gut, Sr., was born in that city and was fifty years old. 
Mr. Vonnegut, in his youth, attended the German-English 
school and afterward the old Indianapolis high school, now 
Shortridge High School. He studied architecture for several 
years at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and took a 
finishing course in the Polytechnic Institute of Hanover, Ger- 
many. He traveled extensively in Europe, making a study of : 
architecture, giving special attention to the architecture of Italy. 
The knowledge gained by study and observation was plainly 
shown in the beauty and delicacy of his art conceptions. In 
1888 he formed a partnership with Arthur Bohn under the firm | 
name of Vonnegut & Bohn. In addition to many residences 
in his city the architectural skill of Mr. Vonnegut is shown in | 
many business and public buildings. | 

All his work showed most careful attention to detail and the 
thoroughness of his training. He was highly esteemed among | 
the men in the building trades for his straightforward honesty 
and open business methods. He was a member of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York and of the American Institute of 
Architects. He became a member of the Western Association 
of Architects in 1886 and a fellow of the American Institute | 
of Architects in 1889. 

CORRECTION. 

The Canadian Pacific terminal and the Royal Alexandria | 
hotel at Winnipeg, Manitoba, which were illustrated by photo- 
graphs in our issue for May last, were designed by Edward & | 
W. S. Maxwell, architects of Montreal. Тһе credit for the | 
design which we gave to another Canadian firm was due to 
misinformation received by our representative at Winnipeg. 


Editor Western Architect. 
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lt is not that the need of a gateway leading 


The Civie Plan tO a civic center and grouping of public build- 


Only Means ings is a new problem, that we are bringing it 
Advanced 5 au 
before the people of Minneapolis in the man- 


ner shown in our illustration pages. It is be- 
cause the idea of a city plan has not advanced in point of refine- 
ment and comfort as far as it has in relation to the private resi- 
dence. In the log cabin days, the necessity of a bath- 
room to the residence was looked upon as useless, and only a fad 
that would increase the owner’s expenses; and there may be 
some citizens that still look upon the sanitary law in this respect 
as rather arbitrary. Пе proper rearrangement of the city is far 
more important from every standpoint of health, and the physical 
and mental growth of its citizens. It means more than that only 
a garage should occupy a back yard. Like the bathroom, the 
civic arrangement upon a definite plan is not a new problem. 
Bathrooms and lead pipes with wiped joints are found in the 
houses excavated at Pompeii, and the planning of cities com- 
menced in the middle ages. 


All the cities of Europe are planned in the 
way of grouping great public and quasi public 
buildings, and surrounding these groups with 
parks, boulevards, and other features that add 
greatly to the attractiveness and livable quality 
of the city, and give architectural dignity to the civic functions 
of the municipality. Paris, which in plan much resembles Min- 
neapolis, has been beautified by civic centers, beautiful bridges 
and approaches, all according to a general plan laid out by the 
first Napoleon one hundred years ago. At Vienna the old city 
wall has been made a boulevard with the attendant connecting 
link, the Ringstrass, encircling and connecting the whole. Berlin, 
Cologne, Budapesth, are all celebrated for their civic beauty, 
and even the unsightly elevated railroads are made to serve both 
a useful and beautiful purpose. 


The Civic Plan 
Common 
to all 
Modern Cities 


It is over one hundred years 
since President Washington and his engineer L’Enfant planned 
the Capitol City, and that plan has been reverted to, and that 
it might not again be departed from, a commission has been 
Stupendous work has been 
well commenced in Cleveland, where a permanent commission 


appointed and placed in charge. 


of three of the most celebrated architects of our time are in 
charge, and whose work will be carried on into the coming gene- 
rations. Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston 
and San Francisco are all working on the same problem of re- 
construction, while the whole country is dotted with smaller cities 
from San Diego, California, to Roanoke in Virginia, that have 
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adopted civic plans and have nailed them down so that their 
general lines will be followed from year to year. Of course in 
most cities, like in Minneapolis, the selfish greed of the individual 
stands as an obstruction against all such advancement, though in 
no city can such vast returns for so small an investment of money, 
brains and foresight be obtained as in the city at St. Anthony 
Falls. 


As in the private residence plan the front of 
The Front Yard the house, the front yard, and the approaches 
ие receive the most attention, as it is there the 
Portal friend and the stranger is welcomed, and the 
public receives its first and most lasting im- 
pression of the owner, so each of the cities, both in Europe and 
America that have progressed beyond the log cabin days of 
growth, and have felt the necessity for removing the pig pen 
from the front to the back lot, have made the railway terminus 
entrance to the city, beautiful with broad plazas encircled with 
their finest buildings. In the Minneapolis plan under considera- 
tion, which has been termed the gateway park, no more argu- 
ment should be needed than in removing a dump heap from the 
front yard of a private residence. The two blocks in question 
are an unsizhtly pile of rubbish, in which the city and some pri- 
vate owners have a proprietary right it is true, but rubbish just 
the same that should be removed. The surprise is that a ““move- 
ment" should be started to accomplish this, and that citizens 
who say they are public spirited, oppose such removal. In argu- 
ment they have not a leg to stand on. ‘The venerable citizens 
who say such a park as this removal would make would be a 
loafing place for tramps, or that other who says “use the money 
to buy outlying swamps for park purposes” but beg the question, 
and one cannot but more than suspect ulterior motives in such 
opposition. To all such we would like to call attention to the 
ill fame that has rested upon the name of one Daniel Canoll for 
a hundred years because his greed well nigh ruined the Capitol 
City plans of Washington, Jefferson and Madison. Іп these 
days when the humblest citizen dares to question the honesty of 
purpose of any man, he who would have his memory revered 
by his city or state must walk and act with an unselfish singleness 
of purpose, knowing that no subterfuge will conceal his true 
purpose from the people. 


The Gateway plan for Minneapolis, which 
The we present, if carried out in a proper manner 


Gateway Park will serve as an object lesson in the financial 
a Starting Point for 


Civic Plan value of civic improvement, and that the 


broader plan can not only be carried out, but 
money made on the investment. It will show that the city or 
the Park Board can go into the real estate business, condemn 
such land as is necessary to the proposed plan, erect the neces- 
sary buildings and decorative surroundings, and resell the re- 
maining property with proper restrictions upon the character of 
future improvements. All without loss to any private individual, 
to the financial benefit to all property directly influenced, and 
give to the city that lasting benefit that lies in a good name for 
beauty, prosperity and progressive enterprise. This has been the 
result without exception in every city that has been farsighted 
enough to plan for the future, and reconstruct the haphazard 
growth that has attended the progress of most American cities. 
It is therefore a fact beyond controversy that a city that invests 
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money and brains in establishing an axis with radiating streets, a 
central parkway, suitable sites for important buildings, and with 
public comfort stations, playgrounds, bathhouses and the acces- 
sories that make for beauty and convenience, will find И a paying 
investment, not alone in general culture but in the hard cash of 
commerce. 


The work of establishing a definite plan for 
The civic arrangement must be started at once. 


Postoffice Site Minneapolis is at a critical point in her history. 
That Blocks Every 


Civic Plan { the ideal condition which now exists is not 


immediately taken advantage of the next gen- 
eration will have to make some such provision for the health of 
the people and the transaction of business and at enormous cost. 
The city is on the eve of a period of growth in her business 
center in which permanent structures of the first importance will 
be erected, and permanently stop any effort that may be made 
to plan along logical lines. One building is already located, 
but fortunately not built, that not only interferes, but blocks any 
civic plan that may be devised. This is the location of the new 
post office. We know that the supervising architect of the 
treasury is both honest and capable, but what species of argu- 
ment was used to induce him to ignore the obvious unsuitability 
of the block selected we cannot imagine. True, his business 
was to serve the convenience of the postal department, and leave 
to the citizens of the city the work of selecting the site that would 
best join with civic plans. But even with this view the fact that 
an individual who cared nothing for the future of the city but 
selfishly sought to add to his pitiable hoard of dollars, was the 
selling agent, should have impressed itself on the representative of 
the government, and called for an investigation of plans and pur- 
poses. 


As it has been said that the first advance tow- 


The Need ard civilizing the barbarian is to give him a 


of Civilizing || clean shirt, so the greatest force toward civic 
Cleanliness in 


Minneapolis | advancement is cleanliness. Minneapolis, par- 
ticularly the down town district, needs a clean 
shirt, and needs it worse than any city of its size and possibilities 
that we know of. ‘This is rather a startling proposition when 
one thinks of the asphalt and creosote block covered streets and 
her magnificent boulevards. But there her cleanliness ends. 
For example, the condition of the vacant quarter block adjoining 
her cleanest looking and largest office structure, the Security 
Bank Building, is a disgrace to any community; and to use Ше 
same example, the row of old and dilapidated shacks directly in 
the rear of this building is in the same category, aside from the 
fact that once set on fire the flames would gut every office on 
three sides of this supposed fire-proofed ten-story structure. 
‘There is a space of three feet between two frame buildings on 
Third street enclosed by a board, behind which is piled so much 
rubbish that the passerby has a positive temptation to throw a 
match into it to see how quick a fire would catch and destroy 
the adjoining structures. A dirty shirt in the shape of unsightly 
shacks and bill board and rubbish covered lots is in evidence 
everywhere on every downtown street, and what is worse, they 
are largely owned by “leading citizens" who get a pittance of 
rent from the shacks or the billboards and therefore oppose every 
civilizing suggestion in the direction of civic civilization by the 
clean shirt route. This is straight talk but it is time that the truth 
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were told, though we, as a rule, deprecate washing our dirty 
linen in public and despise the knocker. 


There is nothing that so encourages the artist 
or the technical designer as the appreciative 
delving into his province by the lay observer, 
and Mr. Edgar’s article, in a recent issue of 


With a 


farther insight into the practical as well as the poetic scope of 


A Contemorary's 
Plea for 
Preservation of 
Civic History 


the Bellman, is of this character. 


civic improvement than is usual, he comments on the desirability 
of preserving historic places and surroundings, as against the 
sweepng away of all that indicates a historic past and replacing 
it with monuments and buildings in imitation of European cities. 
Taking as a text Mr. Trueblood’s sketches for the improvement 
of the St. Louis river front, of which he speaks with a somewhat 
familiar sympathy, Mr. Edgar pleads for the preservation of 
some traces of the historic past of the locality, joined with the 
“beautifying” and sanitary reconstrucion that should obtain in 
every modern city. And he pleads well, and with discriminat- 
ing earnestness; but he is wrong in the assumption that architects 
in general are inclined to copy European forms, and to care 
nothing for the poetic sentiment that lingers in the relics of a 
historic past. In fact the first principle in such planning is to 
preserve interesting structures and such natural contours as will 
lend themselves readily to the preservation of sentimental asso- 
ciation. But clay is clay even though once a Caesar, and in 
its unsanitary condition must be removed. ‘Thus it is with most 
of the structures in this country that in their time made history 
and the ravages of time have made dust heaps. Better to show 
the people by artistic and enduring forms the beauty of space in 
the crowded city, the art that lies in stone, and by aesthetic 
surroundings train the eye of youth to abhor the unbeautiful, 
even though he must go to the written history and the painting 
to learn the gloried past of the locality that is beautified by 
modern architecture and engineering science. The main thing 
to us is that the haphazard and temporary mixing together of 
utilities of the past be now separated and turned into their 
legitimate and permanent channels. The artist in the man who 
designs the reconstruction can be trusted to not only preserve 
historic relics and make them as far as possible part of his 
design, but to design for the place and for the surroundings, 
and only gather inspiration from the more advanced creations 


of Europe. 
There are two obstructing factors that con- 
(2) ous front most cities where the matter of civic im- 
Effect of provement is proposed. One is the apathy of 
Civic Obstruction а . 
hierro the people in general, especially those wealthy 


citizens, who have made that wealth by ex- 
ploiting the resources of their city and state, and who refuse to 
give a dollar to the cause of promotion, and the other is the 
citizen who owns a shack in the vicinity of the proposed improve- 
ment that he is renting, for a gin mill perhaps, that would be 
razed as a public nuisance were the proposed improvements 
inaugurated, Therefore the few who have not only civic pride 
but civic patriotism, joined by the real business men of the city, 
on whom ali broad financial policies of the city rest, because they 


see beyond the dollar in the till, have to be depended upon to 


plan and gain the support of the public in carrying out the 


measures that are directed toward making their city more livable. 


Chicago has an obstructionist of a most unique type. Іп fact he 
Is a rara avis among civic obstructionists. His name is Mont- 
gomery Ward, and incidentally, his missionary. pamphlet. oc- 
cupies the center table besides the wax flowers and the Bible 
in the best room of the farm house in the most remote hamlet. 
But to the Chicagoan he is far from being a missionary, for, be- 
cause his property fronts what will be one of the grandest parks 
in the United States, and this by some technical twist of the law 
is given to the city “for public purposes forever," or some such 
phrase, he spends the pennies sent him by the Idaho rancher in 
a legal battle with the progressive forces of the city. Marshall 
Field bequeathed six million of dollars for the founding of a 
museum which sum “in case a suitable location was not found in 
ях years reverts to the heirs" and this obstructionist has suc- 
ceeded in using half that time, with a good prospect of the re- 
mainder, in obstructive tactics, through which this great educa- 
tional gift may be lost to the people for all time. It was of such 
a citizen as this that Scott wrote when he said in relation to 
patriotism: 

If snch there be, go mark him well, 

For him no minstrel raptures swell, 

High though his title, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish could claim, 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf. 

This wretch, concentrated all in self; 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
For the most generous mind can see nothing but selfish bump- 
tiousness in the tactics of Montgomery Ward, that has made his 
name a by-word in the city of his adoption, and which will only 
be remembered because of his unreasonable and senseless oppo- 
sition to a great public good, without even the bald excuse of 
private gain for a motive. 


The tentative bill drafted by the Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, Mr. 
C. W. Russell, providing for the authoriza- 
tion of an Architectural Commission with full 


A Bill to 
Legalize the 
Washington Park 
Commission 


powers to control all building operations so 
as to secure the maximum of beauty for the Capitol City, is in 
its intention good and some such law should be passed. But 
Mr. Russell in presenting his bill, like many other authors, as- 
sumes that he has evolved an entirely new idea. It is singular 
that he does not know that but for the persistent opposition of 
Mr. Cannon this same Architectural Commission act would have 
become a law years ago. In springing this bill and explaining it 
to the press he seems to wish to be written as the benefactor of 
Washington. As a matter of fact the credit for the movement 
belongs to many. The idea of the “beautification of Washing- 
ton," a revertion to the original plan of Washington, with the 
work placed in the hands of a permanent and legalized commis- 
sion was first placed before the Architectural profession in a 
paper by F. W. Fitzpatrick and published by the Editor of this 
Journal. Some two years afterward the American Institute of 
Architects took it up and pushed the matter to the appointment 
of a commission of architects which presented a scheme for the 


restoration of the Washington plan as far as possible. 
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THE CIVIC PLAN 


HE life history of humanity has proved nothing more clearly than that 
crowded populations, if they would live in health and happiness, must have 
space for air, for light, for exercise, for rest, and for the enjoyment of that 


peaceful beauty of nature which, because it is the opposite of the noisy ugliness of 
towns, is so wonderfully refreshing to the tired souls of townspeople.” 
CHARLES ELIOT, Landscape Architect. 


F THE great city to arise here is to be laid out little by little, and chiefly to 
suit the views of land-owners acting only individually, and thinking only of how 


what they do is to affect the value in the next week or the next year of the 


few lots that each may hold at the time, the opportunities of so obeying this inclina- 
tion (for mild recreation) as at the same time to give the lungs a bath of pure sunny 


air, to give the mind a suggestion of rest from the devouring eagerness and intellec- 


tual strife of town life, will always be few to any, to many, will amount to noth- 


“Remedy for a bad plan, once built upon, being thus impracticable, now 
Strange to say, 


ing. 
that we understand the matter we are surely bound, wherever it is by any means 


in our power, to prevent mistakes in the construction of towns. 
however, here in the New World, where great towns by the hundred are springing 
into existence, no care at all is taken to avoid bad plans. The most brutal pagans 


to whom we have sent our missionaries have never shown greater indifference to the 
sufferings of others than is exhibited in the plans of some of our most promising 


cities, for which men now living in them are responsible.” 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, Landscape Architect. 


— —rrrra Jana eM M MÀ MQÀ 
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OM the point of view of future needs—commercial, sanitary, and aesthetic 

—it is unfortunate that cities grow up by successive additions under the stim- 

ulus of private greed and real estate speculation, without any comprehensive 
or well considered street plan. Їп some instances—notably Paris, London and 
Boston—vast sums have been spent to correct what might have been prevented in 
In most cities transformation—slow and expensive 


the original plan of the streets. 
if it come at all—is the only remedy; but a mended article is never as good as one 


well made at first.” 

“The width of city streets is important on account of its influence upon the 
ease with which traffic may be conducted and also because of its effect upon the 
health and comfort of the people by determining the amount of light and air which 
may penetrate into thickly built-up districts. The streets of nearly all large cities 
are too narrow, being crowded and dark. A more liberal policy in planning streets 

would probably be of pecuniary advantage, since there is usually ап enhanced 


financial value due to wide streets. А lot one hundred feet deep on a street eighty 


feet wide is usually more valuable than a lot one hundred and ten feet deep on a 
street sixty feet wide; that is to say, within reasonable limits land is usually more 
Wide streets are especially 


valuable in the street than on the rear of the lot. 
needed where they are bordered by high buildings or are to carry street railway 


І. O. BAKER, Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Illinois 


lines.” 
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THE GROUP PLAN OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, WITH THE TREATMENT OF THEIR SURROUNDINGS, 
DANIEL Н, BURNHAM, JOHN М, CARRERE AND ARNOLD W, BRUNNER, ARCHITECTS AND BOARD OF SUPERVISION 


AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


GROWTH OF CIVIC PLANNING IN AMERICA* | 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, PRESIDENT AMERICAN, 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


HE assertion is ventured that the vast 
jority of urban dwellers would, if asked, 
explain that a city plan was merely a city 

Indeed, most of 

those whose minds have been more or less 


n - 
ЛА 


awakened to a civic consciousness, and who are beginning to 


map, and nothing more. 


care for the interests of all, are likely to have very hazy ideas 
upon the subject of real city planning, and more likely to think 
it of slight importance. І am reminded of a park board which 
began its service some five years ago, including a lawyer, a shoe 
manufacturer, an iron-maker, a banker and a miller, all excellent 
and honorable men, all completely unacquainted with modern 
service parks, and all just as completely certain that park making 
was, after all, a very simple matter. Parks meant to these good 
men certain spots of ground more or less adorned with trees and 
grass, having drives and walks and geometrical flower beds; and 
the only real essential of which they were completely certain was 
the plan for the geometrical flower beds! They had, fortunately, 
a body of earnest women back of them, forcing upon them a real 
park plan and a real park designer, whose services and which 
plan they undertook to use most reluctantly, but wth most 


happy eventual results. 

So it has been with respect to any popular conception of city 
planning, even more than with respect to modern parks; for there 
are many successful examples of the latter, and few of the former. 


*In Charities and the Commons for February, 1908 
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APPROACHES, PARKWAYS 


Parks are grown out of existing vales and hills and meadows 
and woodland, for the most part, while the creation of a prop- 
erly planned city in a great center of population means the upset- 
ting of many human beehives, the workers in which are quite 
ready to sting! 

Sitting at one of the inquiry desks of the American Civic 
Association to which come daily earnest questions from all over 
this broad land, I can testify with knowledge of the relatively 
restricted general interest in city planning. Occasionally some 
acute inquirer wants information as to grouping plans or civic 
centers or the like, but not once to five hundred requests for help 
along more primary lines. How to get waste paper off the 
streets, how to have good street trees, what to do about poles 
and wires and smoke, something about children’s gardens and 
playgrounds, a wail by reason of danger to the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, a plea to "save the White Mountains," and 
latterly a stream of indignant, earnest inquiries as to means for 
stemming the flood of billboard ugliness that is pouring out over 
the whole beautiful country from the planless, hideous, gridironed 
cities—these keep us wishing our scanty resources were larger 
and our workers with ten heads and twenty hands each, to cope 
with the desires of those who are seeking aid to make a “better 
and more beautiful America.” Yet when the occasional and 
usually acute inquiry as to concrete planning movements is re- 
ceived, we respond with delight; and it is worthy of remark that 
we were able, recently, to more than double the information at 
the command of a great city planner, at his request. 

Again, city planning is almost incomprehensible to the aver- 
age city dweller, to whom even yet the city means but highways 
and houses, to whom taxes are merely an exaction and parks en- 
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tirely a luxury, to whom civic beauty 18 only civic wastefulness. 

There is usually complete innocence of any other plan than 
that of the town surveyor, whose lines have followed the exi- 
gencies of the real estate speculator complacently, or have rigor- 
ously adhered to William Penn's Philadelphia ideal of monoton- 
ous rectangles. Within a mile of my desk a city extension exists, 
showing where the city “engineer” calmly took his squares up 
and down a steep hill, with resulting grades that make the 
streets most efficient as sluices in every hard rain, while otherwise 
almost useless. And this man yet "engineers" a growing city, 
cheerfully innocent of any least interest in the occasional allu- 
sions he hears to radial streets, civic centers, natural contours 
or anything else than the gridiron layout which is his gospel of 
experience and practice. 

But there is the occasional inquirer after all, and as 1 have 
hinted, he is sure to be an acute and far-seeing man, who dreams 
of cities that shall be conveniently attractive, harmoniously com- 
plete in essentials for comfort, and free from outbreaking private 
or public ugliness. Не has trouble in having his ideals respected 
in the free and presumably enlightened United States; for has 
not every citizen here been constitutionally guaranteed a right 
to do as he pleases with his own, however his "pleasure" may 
destroy the comfort or annoy the eyes and the aesthetic sense of 
his neighbor? Our occasional city planner must face a storm 
of protest at his ideas of "centralized government," of “paternal- 
ism," his wastefulness in attempting to provide beauty in the 
place of ugliness. 

But the stuf of which the city planner is made is that of 
the old pioneers of liberty, and he persists. Thus it has come 
to pass that while the great majority of those interested in civic 
advance look with faint interest upon movements for civic beauty 
in streets and structures, the truly greater and wonderfully effi- 
cient minority have succeeded in forcing attention to some ideals 
and in having those ideals given the sanction of interested effort. 

It should not be implied, from what I have written, that 
there is reason for discouragement as to the progress of city plan- 
ning. The contrary is surely true; but I must yet insist that, 
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notwithstanding the splendid discontent which works such won- 
ders in America, there is not yet the absolute and pervading 
demand for better city conditions which would so quickly bring 
the answer. With the idea in mind that a plan once made does 
not necessarily imply immediate fulfilment, and that reiteration 
and education must proceed to bring perfected fruition, we 
can bear better the lessening indifference of the many. 


PARKS AND THEIR RELATION TO MODERN 
CITIES 


BY H. A. BARKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE PARKS AND RESERVATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 
res N НЕ park promoters of two decades builded 

better than they knew. Beset by obstacles, 


T — well nigh discouraged by popular indiffer- 
SUN ence, opposed by that impractical army of 
ER sordid citizens who live but for the present 
hour and take no heed of the morrow, and who regard the 


herald of the dawn as but an interloper;—it seemed as if 
progress were never to be made. Great cities were growing 
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up, as cities had never grown before; great aggregation of toil- 
ing, crowding humanity in long rows of prisons that stretched 
on and on in hopeless ugliness, overwhelming all the things of 
freshness and bloom that nature had lavished upon the land- 
scape, and denying to their dwellers the birth-right of fresh air 
and happy surroundings which are the two greatest factors for 
the well being of the people. Millions of children were coming 
into being to be starved for a sight of the woods and the trees 
and for the waterside delights, that all the previous generations 
had revelled in—choking for a breath of the fresh air, bereft 
of all contemplation of the varied beauties that God had spread 
over the field and the forest. From the modest three per cent 
which represented the proportion of city dwellers, at the begin- 
ning of the century, more than one-half of the population of the 
older states had exchanged the rural for the urban life. In one 
state, indeed, more than ninety-five per cent of the population 
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had come to be classed as citizens of the towns instead of the 
country. Farseeing men feared for the future of the race that 
seemed destined never to know the things that produced sturdy 
Conditions had brought into being 
park need, as vital to the citizens as the need for public water 


vigor and cheerful lives. 
or for public sewers. The older generation was not so far 
removed from the untramelled country side as to realize the 
danger that threatened to undermine the character of the race. 
Suddenly there swept over the country a marvelous move- 
ment for the extension and acquirement of parks. The wave 
had been slow in gathering but it spread to the remotest hamlet 
and every town set about to have its pleasure ground. It was 
a delizhtful surprise to the park enthusiasts when they woke to 
the fact that their well worn arguments had grown trite and 
accepted principles in the municipal economy,—believed in alike 
by the man in the street, the legislator and the member of the 
What combination of causes brought this 
about matters little. The trolley and the bicycle had given to 
the public a realization of rich delights beyond the rows of 
houses and the cloomy factory walls. Го throngs who had never 
known, or had forgotten how to live, there came the chance for 
occasional journeyings and glimpses into a world of new delights, 
which they naturally longed to bring nearer to their homes. 
The demonstration that parks pay for themselves in the 
increased valuation of neighboring property was a useful factor. 
Moreover the movement received great impetus when the parks 
ceased to be mere beauty spots to be looked upon and marvelled 
The hardheaded taxpayer had always 
frowned upon then as quite unnecessary excresences, designed 


commercial club. 


at rather than used. 


principally for the purpose of absorbing the city’s wealth. 

Such munic pal cases as had been provided during the 
bygone age of idiotic architecture of poor outraged Queen Anne 
only too faithfully reflected the taste of their time. As a rule 
they were cleverly and fiendishly ingenious, not in counter- 
fering but in caricaturing nature; they did indeed afford some 
scenes of grass and flowers, and fearful fountains amid the walls 
of the city; but people were expected to stroll decorously 


through magic mazes of geometrical designs and wonderful 
purposeless paths that were bordered on every hand by ad- 


monitions to “keep off the grass" under pain of death. Un- 
happy trees and hedges were trimmed and distorted into weird 
shapes. Atrocious iron dogs glared ferociously at floral 


chromes of things that never existed on sea or land. All these 
embellishments delighted and surprised the eye just as did the 
highly ornate and fragile wax bric-a-brac under the glass dome 
on the marble topped parlor table. 

It took a long time for the park promoters to convince the 
people that it was not that form of ornament that was the most 
crying need of the cities, but rather the reservation and restora- 
tion of those assets of nature which a new civilization had been 
attempting to destroy. Those things which we have in most 
abundance we usually hold in most contempt and destroy most 
Thus it had been with the natural playgrounds, 
obliterated by the hit-or-miss, unregulated and much jumbled 
Other causes besides the growth of the 
cities have conspired to work the destruction of much natural 


joyously. 
growth of the cities. 
beauty. Great rural parks have been shorn of their rurality 
and despoiled of their treasures by those who were supposedly 
their friends, and usually at much cost to the municipality. 1 
have in mind a certain great park which once was filled with 
the glory of the natural shrubbery, which I verily believe grows 
nowhere on earth in greater luxuriance and varied beauty than 


in Rhode Island. 


that little state expresses of special individuality in its parks, it is 


ЇГ there is one thing more than another which 


in the ground covering which crowns its hills and enriches its 
lakesides. It is with the best of intentions (commodities by the 
way which are said to be better adapted for the building of fire 
proof pavements than for adornment of parks) that the ordi- 
патсе was introduced and enthusiastically passed by the gener- 
ous Providence City Council "Appropriating $59,000.00 for 
the removal of the Underbrush in the Extension. of Roger 
Williams Park.” 
was not done conscientiously and thoroughly. 
of the fund was left over and applied to the cutting off of all 


No one has ever complained that the job 
Indeed, some 
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the lower limbs of the trees so that now the occupants of the 
tenement houses, upon one side of the park, may look from their 
back doors across a mile or so of intervening park land upon 
the back doors of the houses on the opposite side. 

In many cities nothing but poverty or parsimony toward 
parks have served to avert the ruin of all the fine landscapes. 
But even with this zeal for misguided development and waste of 
money as well as other treasures, parks, have been among the 
cheapest of the great municipal necessities. “They have certainly 
been cheaper than almshouses, or hospitals or jails, and they 
have furnished in their usefulness that ounce of prevention that 
has saved many pounds of cure for the ills and failings of hu- 
manity. Even the great Metropolitan Park System of Boston, 
one of the most extensive in the country, and one of the most 
splendid in the world, adds but an insignificant item to the 
municipal budget. The countless millions have had preserved 
to them those things that nature had lavished upon the site of 
that city, and in 1900 the cost was about seventeen cents apiece. 

This was the cost to the inhabitants of Boston for the main- 
tenance and improvement and the payment of interest upon the 
Metropolitan Park System, and a quarter of that sum was 
money that was to be saved aside for a sinking fund, so that in 
forty years it would all be paid for. Forty-seven cents a year! 
Less than a car fare a month! Yet in that same year the cost of 
maintaining all the city departments of Boston was more than 
$38.00 per inhabitant, so that the Metropolitan Park System 
was costing a little over one per cent of the city's income. This, 
the createst of all preventatives of disease, cost less than a single 
bottle of patent medicine. Now, that forty-seven cents would 
not have been a severe tax, even if everybody had had to pay 
it in money, as their contribution for the joint ownership in this 
splendid domain of hill and river and ocean shore, but the fact 
is it was not a tax at all but an investment. Long ago the 
Metropolitan Park System had paid for itself many times over 
in the increased value of property, in increased prosperity, in 
attractiveness as a residence place, for desirable classes of citi- 
zens, in the greater number of visitors and stimulus they give to 
every public enterprise; to the business of the stores and the 
railroads, and the restaurants and everything else in town. It is 
not given to the many to have castles by the sea, or on the 
mountain, nor would they have the leisure to enjoy them but 
they may at least have many of the essential things of life, and 
at a cost so slight that if the work is undertaken in time, it is of 
too little consequence for the poorest of them to notice. 

Most of our American cities might save millions of dollars 
if they had early reserved appropriate park sites. A great bur- 
densome share of the taxes might have been avoided if they 
had perceived that foresight in civic designing was not a foolish 
fancy, at all, but rather a public necessity. 

Most of the towns that are ugliest might have become ex- 
ceedingly attractive and picturesque had the relationship between 


municipal economy and the public reservation system have been 
properly understood. In most cases it actually would have been 
far easier and more economical to develop the “city beautiful” 
than it has been to build up the city horrible. Almost invariably 
it has been a choice between a park and a slum; between a 
feature of splendid distinction and value or a region of ragged 
degradation, whenever a precipitous hillside, or a little winding 
river, a deep ravine or a water front, was found upon the site 
of a future metropolis. There are some cities, to be sure, 
built upon the level prairie, like Indianapolis, or upon a smooth 
and gently rising plain like Detroit, where the municipal en- 
gineer may lay out any sort of a street arrangement that suits 
his fancy; but unless your city is built upon a level prairie floor, 
its regularity of streets can exist only upon the accommodating 
maps. Whenever there is a steep hill or deep valley, or the 
in-curve of a river shore, there must be dead ends and broken 
sections that all the misapplied wealth of the town can hardly 
overcome except in the most valuable and important districts. 
But in all town planning, good and bad, after all of the land 
best adapted for residences, or for business uses, has been 
platted in the ways most convenient and feasible for its purposes, 
there will remain in most of the places upon which cities are 
built, the features that by nature are especially picturesque and 
striking. The population will live and extend itself out over the 
valleys and level lands along the lines of least resistance. The 
steeper hillsides and the edges of the waterways are better 
adapted for breathing places and recreation grounds than for 
any other purpose than can be conceived. As these places are 
the cheapest because least adapted for commercial or residential 
use, we may be sure that the scenes that are fairest, and the 
places that are most picturesque, will become the shabbiest by 
the city’s growth. The little rivers will become pestilence 
bearers and open sewers; the fragments of ponds remaining 
unfilled will be nuisances to all their surroundings; and steep 
and rocky hillsides will present everlasting problems of street 
construction; the draining of the lowlands will be ever trouble- 
some. 

A logical instead of a whimsical or accidental development 
would make a city most attractive in those parts where other- 
wise it would be most shockingly ugly, ragged and ill arranged; 
thus there are few cities that would not have fared better in 
their municipal economy if they had set aside for the recreation 
of the people such troublesome sections as these, upon the de- 
velopment of which enormous sums have been lavished that 
can never be made good. 

The march of progress does not demand the creation of 
slums; it does not demand the denial of breathing places or 
scenes of beauty wthin easy reach of every denizen of the city; 
it does not forgive the unintelligent conglomeration of the aver- 
age American town, that has just “growed up" like Topsy, 
or topsy-turvy which might be said. No. The park system 
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has a very definite and economic relation to the city plan. It 
may be made to save the municipality vast sums that would be 
spent in trying to pervert certain portions of the domain to uses 
that they are not at all adapted for. ‘The general principle is 
evident that the places least fitted for the building of houses and 
city streets are usually the ones best suited for other purposes 
quite as important to the city’s welfare. 

It must be admitted that in many portions of many cities 
trac's which are quite unfitted for building operations must be 
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prepared for such uses at whatever cost. In other sections or 
in other cities there may now exist no places of special fitness 
for the recreation of the people, yet playgrounds must be pro- 
vided within the reach of every home. Even though this may 
involve the destruction of many buildings, most of the great cities 
ала many of the smaller ones are working upon plans that shall 
provide neighborhood recreation centers within five or at the 
Тһе future city 


will be dotted with them in every district, as it is already with 


most ten minutes” walk of every house in town. 
fire stations and ward-rooms. The playground and small park 
movement is now making prodigious headway from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and to the darkness there is coming some measure 
of sunlight, and into the lives of the people, some comfort and 
brightness. The modern park development will provide public 
baths and swimming pools, and wading ponds; there will be 
sand piles where the smaller citizens find their first happy kinder- 
garten; there are running tracks and ball fields and places for 
tennis nets; here and there formal gardens, and places of frankly 
confessed adornment will stimulate love of beauty and municipal 
pride. But all such public places, useful as they are, are but 
imperfect substitutes for the natural country, and so there is need 


for the great metropolitan system of pleasure grounds, while the 


characteristic features of the landscape will be preserved forever, 
and where the poorest of the people may know that they are 
entitled to full enjoyment and part ownership in public domains 
that excel the preserves of the kings of olden times. There will 
be pleasant drives and stately boulevards connecting them, and 
these will encourage a fine class of dwellings and many desirable 
citizens whose means allow them to dwell in whatsoever city 
they may find cheerful and congenial surroundings. 

Cities will differ much in the local conception as to how 
far they may go in catering to the varying pleasures of the 
people, and whether they shall afford music and zoological 
gardens and speedways, and many other things, but there 18 
coming to be a very general agreement that there must be an 
abundance of neighborhood playgrounds and a system of big 
outlying rural parks. At present the most necessary purpose for 
most of our cities is to extend their park lands and acquire new 


Once 


the land is secured, the elaborate adornment may safely be post- 


ones rather than to improve the old ones too gorgeously. 
poned until some future day. Іп these ways 15 the park move- 
ment at present rapidly developing. 

The Civic Centre, and the boulevard stretching away to 
the delights of the outer reservations; the river edge promenades 
and the water front improvements; the playgrounds and the little 
parks; they are all related parts of a great design and are the 
essential things for making the American city a more useful and 
appropriate dwelling place for a prosperous and enlightened 
"Tis time 


for us to realize that business and duty must be side partners 


people. The movement has come none too soon. 


instead of mortal enemies. 


MINNEAPOLIS’ UNKEMPT ENTRANCE VS. 
TRAMPS AND TRADE 


The statement of one of the Minneapolis Paik Commis- 
sioners to the effect that they were recommending to the city 
the purchase of that tract of land between Nicollet, Hennepin 
and Washington avcnues for park purposes, writes Rev. W. 
N. Jamieson, of Merriam Park, revived some old memories of 
In my early boyhood days | 
received vivid impressions from pictures of St. Anthony Falls 
and the Mississippi and Minnehaha Falls, of the city of Min- 
neapolis as one of the most beautifully located and well set cities 
of all the West. This was augmented by a story account given 
in my father’s store, in the far East, by Mr. Eli Long, of the 
Minneapolis Dry Goods Company, who was then on a brief 


my first visit to Minneapolis. 


visit to his parents. Can you imagine the "setback" ] got 
when I really for the first time came out of the Union Depot 
I walked up 
Nicollet, across Washington to Hennepin, and back to the 


bridge, and was so impressed by the whole scene that I had 


and got a full view of that portion of the city! 


no desire to again enter the city for any purpose whatever: 
Indeed, I went to St. Paul to do business that time, and only 
after a number of visits here forgot that first impression made 
on me. 

Indeed, in conversation with a young Eastern man who 
made the “tramp” trip from Toronto, Canada, in the East, to 
Brandon, Manitoba, in the West, I learned his experience to 


be this: 


and sub-rural population in this ‘flatiron district,” it is the 


“On account of the proximity of so large a floating 


easiest city for the tramp to enter, to work and to depart of 
any visited in all his months of visitation.” 
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RIVER FRONT IMPROVEMENT 


BY ROBERT CRAIK McLEAN 
EEMINGLY a paradox, the aesthetic beauti- 


as š 1 Ss fying of a river front is practically commercial. 
ми є As іп architecture, according to the best 
SS в 


thought, ornament follows function, so Ше 

forces of nature that destroy the works of man 
must be curbed, and the curbing is made most beautiful by 
applying nature’s forms and methods. 

The importance of our rivers from a commercial standpoint 
is indicated by that gathering of Governors of all the states at 
Washinzton to consider the best means of deepening and pre- 
serving channels in the great water arteries of the United States. 
This movement, which is so necessary and so vital to the future 
commercial interests of the country, is purely economical and 
deals with dredges, coffer dams, levees and jetties. 

It is just as necessary an economic measure to provide means 
by which the erosion of river banks be prevented, and now 
that cities have grown on river banks and property become so 
valuable, beside the losses sustained annually from floods, the 
financial interests of every city have awakened to the necessity 
for river front improvement. 

It has been said that in America we “lock the barn after 
the horse is stolen." In relation to the river front this is hardly 
true, because the river, like the brook, goes on forever, and in 
order to live on its bank provision has been necessary from the 
first to guard life and property against its eccentricities. As 
soon as travel abroad became convenient, the methods of the 
older countries of Europe were studied and their engineers em- 
ployed to provide means of protection. 

But it is only recently that municipalities have thought to 
add ornament to the structure by making the river front a place 
of beauty. The few who had traveled and saw the beautiful 
and substantially protected shores of the Rhine and other Euro- 
pean rivers, returned with glowing descriptions of the practical 
utility as well as beauty in rip-rap and osier planting. They 
argued with truth that if the Rhine, Seine and Thames ciües 
have found on their busy harbor fronts their greatest opportuni- 
ties for municipal adornment, and if the cities of Germany, 
France and of Italy and England seize the opportunity given 
by their river improvements to make the streams running through 
them features of greatest character and charm; if, the traveler 
asks, these cities and towns of Europe can do this, why should 
the rivers and streams of our country be little less than open 
sewers, with their banks given over to the shanty builder, the 
railroad yard or the garbage dump? 

We have something yet to learn before we can call our- 
selves fully civilized, for these are the places seen most often, 
and by the greatest number of our people, and lack of sensi- 
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tiveness to plague-spots and squalid ugliness is not at all an 
indication of a self-respecting race. We disregard or hold in 
utter contempt our most glorious opportunities for municipal 
pride. We prate much about patriotic spirit without any feel- 
ing of disgust as we gaze every day upon our own towns, but 
we spend hundreds of millions of dollars a year to revel in pleas- 
anter sights that the cities of foreign lands find among their 
greatest assets for prosperity and fame; yet we call ourselves 
practical people! We allow the harbor fronts, the stream 
banks, the railroad approaches, the very places we should insist 
upon having most dignified and fine, to become more and more 
gruesome and pitiful to look upon. We gaze stolidly upon 
the scenes such as the newest and most raw South American 
cities would not allow to exist for a single year, yet we see 
no public duty lurking behind their squalor. From such prac- 
tical blindness may the land be delivered! And it is going 
to be delivered even though the cost of doing it may have 
grown very great, for the need of better things is coming to be 
so much better understood. So the progressive modern city 
is considering all of these related parts of a single great project. 

This apathetic, or worse condition fortunately is not uni- 
versal, and it is on the banks of the great Mississippi that the 
most marked advance toward an improved and beautified river 
frontage has been made. 

As "ornament follows function" so the Eads jetties, that 
were built at enormous cost to confine and direct the silt that 
yearly clogs the mouth of the Mississippi, was followed by 
improved frontage at New Orleans. St. Louis is planning im- 
provements that, while they will sweep away the tumble-down 
shacks, and even more pretentious structures, some of them 
of great historic interest but of municipal uncleanliness, will 
make her river front the equal of any in Europe, and with in- 
finitesimal cost to her taxpayers. 

With greater necessity and with conditions that are most 
tantalizing in their possibilities for beauty, the city of Minne- 
apolis has not only made no move toward the improvement of 
her river fronts, but has allowed the shores of this incompara- 
ble waterway to become the tramp’s paradise and the dumping 
ground for the human and material jetsam of the city. 


It is under these circumstances most pleasant to turn to. 


several smaller cities down the river, where the people have used 
all the money possible to their resources, and all the skill ob- 
tainable, to make their river fronts substantially flood erosion 
resisting, and on these substantial foundations are building struc- 
tures, walks and shaded parks that are a joy to the people, 
and as they grow in beauty will be the best legacy that the 
citizen of the present can leave his successors. 

Red Wing, Winona, Dubuque and Cedar Rapids have 


each commenced to carry out river front improvement plans 
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that establish their place among the enlightened and refined 
of the nation. 


At Dubuque the river front for a mile and a 
half is under control of the Park Committee, and this, including 
the wooded promontory of Eagle Point, with one hundred and 
twenty-five acres of land, this Committee has planned and laid 
the foundation for the development of a river front improvement, 
the opportunities for which, with the natural beauty of the 
АП this is in the hands of a Commit- 


tee including about twenty of Dubuque's foremost citizens who 


location, are limitless. 


WINONA LEVES ІМ 1893, A TYPICAL RIVER LEVEE WITHOUT IMPROVEMENTS 


believe in the future of their city, and feel the responsibility 
which they owe to the coming generations when the city's 
growth will demand a permanently constituted. Park Board, 
who will carry on the work so well planned and started by this 
Committee of public-spirited citizens. 

Winona has probably made more progress toward making 
her river front a pleasure ground for the people as well as a 
substantial landing place for the river traffic than any other of 
these cities. The work here was commenced in 1896, and 
under the direction of W. A. Finkelnburg, a public-spirited 
citizen with a talent for landscape architecture aided by foreign 
travel, who has not only given his services to his own city, but 
has contributed it to Red Wing, a neighboring municipality 
that owes much to his engineering and artistic talent and en- 
thusiasm. The river front at Winona, before these improve- 
ments were commenced, was typical of all the towns that line 
the length of this great river. Such are usually considered not 
capable of improvement. The main objection urged against the 
work at Winona was the fact that there is such a narrow strip 
between the railroad tracks and the river as not to make it worth 
The views of the work as 
far as it has progressed up to date should disapprove this in all 
similar cases where the railroads encroach on the river edge, 
as the space between must be very narrow indeed that will not 


admit of being converted into an attractive ground. 


while to attempt any improvement. 


The conditions met here is an extreme high and low water 
mark of seventeen feet. Driveways had to be cut through the 
center of the park grounds and connected with the levee proper, 
which is an important part of the construction along rivers 
where so much difference in elevation between high and low 
water mark exists. 

Among the detail features of the Winona Levee is an 
arbor background for two blocks, separating the levee and park 
ground from the railroad tracks, and being ten feet in height, 


forms a perfect screen. Covered as it is with Virginia creeper 


and wild grape, it is a thing of beauty all summer, and forms 
a much appreciated and shady retreat in hot weather, and 
being entirely open, does not obstruct the view of park and 
river. 

Under the elevated railroad tracks, connecting a factory 
It is built of 
native stone and finished on the inside with white glazed brick, 
Tennessee marble and vitrified tiling, making it absolutely sani- 


wih the main line, is a public comfort station. 


tary in every respect. ‘ “There is no class of conveniences,” says 
Mr. Finkelnburg, “that are more neglected in America than 
public places of this kind. Decency and health make them 
necessary, but they are usually objected to as unsightly. The 
illustration shows that this building on the Winona river front 
is not unsightly, and there is no reason why these necessities 
cannot be constructed and placed on any ground, and not mar 
the surroundings, and the great benefit derived from them in 
point of health and comfort, especially for women and children, 
can hardly be estimated." 

At Red Wing, under the leadership of an energetic and 
public-spirited Mayor, similar work as that reviewed at Winona 
has been started, but has not advanced to so great an extent. 
Here, too, the narrow space between unsizhtly railroad tracks 
and water front has been utilized and additional space obtained 
by filling, under the neighborly assistance of Mr. Finkelnburg, 
of Winona, with a result that the railroad company have cleaned 
up their right of way and built a commodious and architec- 
turally appropriate station, which latter fact shows that, even 
In fact, 1t 
may be accepted as true that any civic Improvement of a gate- 


corporations con be mfluenced by the surroundines. 


way character that a city enters upon with a well-considered 
plan, and an assurance that it will be carried out, will be met 
by the railway with adequate improvements in right of way 
and stations. і 

At Red Wing, adjacent to the river front park, a public- 
spirited citizen has given the most important block of ground 
Already there is 
established here a civic center in miniature that should be an 


in the city to the people for a civic center. 


example to cities of larger growth and opportunities. On one 


side is a library and the government postoffice. At one end 18 


жық 


WINONA LEVEE IN 1908, А BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF A CITY'S PUBLIC 
SPIRIT AND ENTERPRISE 


a church, and the larger business houses and hotels occupy 
frontage on this informally laid out and beautifully grassed and 
shaded park. 

Cedar Rapids, located on the Cedar River, the largest 
stream in lowa, is a city that appreciates civic development 
and has planned extensive improvements on its river front, and 
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the preparatory work in this direction is a fair outline for like 
procedure in all such problems that may and should come up 
for solution in other cities. 

Through the efforts of the Commercial Club of Cedar 
Rapids the Legislature of Iowa passed a law providing that any 
city divided by a meandered stream might petition for the 
appointment by the Governor of a River Front Improvement 
Commission for such city. The Commission was by the law 
made a corporation, vested with control over the waters and 
shores of tke river, and were granted the fee title, as trustees 
for the public, to the bed of the river between the meander lines, 
except the portion necessary to be retained for a channel. All 
the surplus river bed is permitted to be improved or sold as 
the interest of the public and the adopted plans require. 

This law was approved March 14, 1902. The work of 
the Commission up to the present time has been to make a 
thorough survey by the aid of all original field notes obtainable 
and to completely plat the stream through the corporate limits 
of the city. Thus the original shore lines have been established 
and data secured for fixing the lines separating the riparian 
owners’ rights, and those of the public represented by the Com- 
mission, and data for finally locating the channel of the river. 

This work has been somewhat slow for lack of funds, 
but it was indispensable and has now been nearly accomplished. 
In addition to the above, the Commission has made a sale to 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad that will result in a 
suitable embankment and straightening of the river as it passes 
its property near the city limits. It has also enabled the city 
to make title to certain shore and submerged lands that aided 
in securing to the city water power rights in the Cedar River. 

Fortunately for the river improvement sought, the new city 
government of Cedar Rapids, which is according to the so- 
called Des Moines plan by five commissioners, instead of by 
aldermen, is friendly to the improvements contemplated, and 
are now in process of buying the island in the river, contain- 
ing about nine acres, in the heart of the city, as a site for a city 
hall and other public buildings, with park surroundings. This 
island will probably be greatly enlarged by conveyance of 
surplus river bed to the city by the River Front Improvement 
Commission, and will be surrounded by a substantial and orna- 
mental concrete wall, which will mark the beginning of a 
thoroughly walled river through the city, with ornamental banks, 
and the establishment of facilities for the enjoyment of the 
river, as contemplated in the law, which reads: “The Com- 
mission may redeem lands between the meandered lines of such 
streams, construct, regulate and maintain dams across such 
streams, provide for and protect, by secure walls or banks, a 
channel; beautify such walls or banks, and park so much as 
public interest may require; and, where circumstances permit, 
make any part of the area redeemed and acquired suitable for 


sites for public buildings; said Commission shall have power 
in and over the bed and banks of such river as specified, 


to construct and regulate the use of wharves, landing places, 


bath houses, boat houses and other suitable structures, and 


shall have exclusive jurisdiction over the waters of such stream 


within the corporate limits of such city, and may maintain such 


stream in a suitable condition for boating, skating and other 


public amusements and purposes.” 


These few examples of the river front improvements show 


how the more progressive cities of the middle west are recog- 
nizing the commercial value of art, as illustrated by a clean 
and well ordered front yard, and it always follows that if the 
front entrance is kept sightly the more retired portions of the 
city will be influenced by it in measures productive of health 
and comfort. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A CITY PARK SYSTEM 


W. В. DE LAS CASAS, CHAIRMAN OF THE METROPOLITAN 
PARK COMMISSION OF BOSTON 
2 ITH reservation, that all general views are 
likely to be limited by local conditions, Ї may 


үү generalize Бу saying that both science and ex- 
perience teach that the duty rests upon every 
е community to provide for the healthy develop- 
ment of mind and body in its people, and that the very founda- 
tion of such development is in adequate opportunity and induce- 
ment for as much as possible of rational outdoor life. This 
duty becomes more imperative as the community increases Іп 
density of population and in complexity and nervous strain of 
the lives of its people. Obviously the community which, taking 
a lesson from others, anticipates its duty by providing for it in 
advance of actual necessities, will be looked upon as intelligent 
and progressive, and will reap the reward of its forehandedness 
in the superior health and contentment and probably in the wel- 
fare of its population, and will certainly accomplish its purpose 
with economy. 

Just how far each community ought to go must be largely 
determined by its peculiar opportunities and tendencies. Land 
that is essential to its business and home development ought not 
to be sequestered even for parks, but it is rare that any land 
is so necessary for these purposes that business and home build- 
ing will not accommodate itself equally well to lands which are 
not suited for public open spaces, and in most instances, bring 
added value to the rest of the lands. But in making a selection 
it matters not so much what others have to do as that each 
community get the best that it may have for itself. One com- 
munity may have close at hand beautiful fields or wild lands, 
another rivers or river banks, another the seashore, and some 
fortunately, may have all. The duty and opportunity in such 
case is that of preserving what may be had most easily and 
economically of whatever is useful, for one sort of park or open 
space may serve as great a usefulness as any other. 

And it seems to me that there is only one general rule as 
to the best method for a community to discharge its duty and 
secure adequate open spaces, and that is, to place the whole 
matter in the hands of a few, intelligent, broadminded, sympa- 
thetic persons with reasonable powers, and then be satisfied with 
their action, much as one goes to his business or legal adviser 
and then acts according to that advice. Singleness of purpose 
in making such selection of appointees and in supporting their 
honest endeavor to reach good results will give any community 
a park system to be proud of and probably the best that may be 
had for the locality. 

How far each municipality ought to go in providing school 
gardens, public playgrounds, public baths, outdoor gymnasia, 
speedways, automobile tracks, tennis and baseball grounds, 


municipal art galleries and museums, band concerts, boating | 


facilities and other special means of enjoyment for special classes | 
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of citizens, must all depend upon intelligent consideration of 
local conditions by noble men devoting serious thought to the 
mattter and appealing to their own community for authority and 
Each of the matters specified in the good and desir- 
able expression of consideration for the welfare of the com- 


support. 


munity just so far as the community has the means and oppor- 
tunity reasonably at hand and can be induced to develop and 
make use of them. But, first of all, the open spaces must be 
secured with the same sort of intelligence which a good business 
would require for the selection of the site for its prosecution. 
The selection of that spot will to some extent determine the ques- 
tion. That is, it will be made with a view to some form of devel- 
opment and use which is indicated above, or it may be a spot in 
which some of these forms of development are Impossible or can 
be provided only at extraordinary expense. [п any event the 
development ought to reflect the sweetness and beauty of nature, 
or, if of an artificial sort, then the simplicity and soundness 
which always mark true intelligence and refinement. But 
whatever the spot and whatever the development, provision 
ought first to be made for healthy recreation and pure air for 
the young and those charged with their care, and for those 
whose lives are wearied by limitless work of shop, store, office, 
and the confinement and even noisomeness of the tenement 
house. Only after this is provided ought the more elaborate 
development for decoration or for the enjoyment of expensive 
sports and fancies to be provided, and then I know по limita- 
tion but that of the reasonable consideration of public means 
and at times the necessity which comes into every work—that 
of doing what the people who have to pay the bills or who 
control the political destinies of the community insist upon 
having. 

The further consideration as to the advisability of allowing 
cities to buy or condemn more property than is needed for the 
mere location of parks, streets, or other public improvements 
is one which it is difficult to answer. Under some circum- 
stances the power has proved of advantage here as it has in 
foreign cities. It is being tried cautiously in Massachusetts, 
but under limitations which will probably make it rarely used. 
In general, it would seem that the power may be safely dele- 
gated to any body which can be trusted to use it solely for 
the public good, but that it may not be safely intrusted to any 
body which may use it for other than for an intelligent, broad- 
minded and disinterested purpose. Its exercise may open the 
way to abuse and graft, and in any event will require financial 
resources which few communities seem able to provide. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that the power is 
likely to be tried slowly and cautiously by enough large com- 
munities to test its usefulness, and that it is wise to urge that 
it be tried wherever the present tendency of government by a 


commission or advisory council is being tried. 


“For every thousand dollars judiciously invested in a 
park, dividends to the second generation of the citizens 
possessing it would be much larger than to the first; the 


dividends to the third generation much larger than to the 
second. "—Frederick Law Olmsted. 


PUBLIC COMFORT STATIONS. 
BY JOHN К. ALLEN* 


AVING outlined the character which public 


UH comfort stations should have, and having 
ON 


prefacing it with the statement that any attempted economy, 
secured at the sacrifice of quality and durability, will be a 
mistake. 


pointed out the importance of using none but 
the best materials, a word as to cost of con- 
struction and maintenance may be permitted, 


In Denver a good underground station for men only cost 
$7,000. A fine station in Cleveland cost $9,000. The eight 
stations recently constructed in New York cost from $20,000 
to $25,000 each. Brookline, Mass., is now constructing a sta- 
tion to cost $6,000. In Brooklyn Borough, New York, the 
six public comfort stations vared in cost from $14,600 to $24,600 
each. The cost of maintenance averages $5,000 each. Dur- 
ing the ten months ending October 31, 1907, the patronage of 
these stations amounted to 8,004,309 men and 1,267,827 
women. In the Borough of Holborn, London, the cost of build- 
ing an underground convenience has worked out from 75 to 87 
cents per foot cube. 

In Boston, Mass., the experience of the trustees has shown 
that the convenience stations are important necessities of the 
life of any great city. Only two or three of the present con- 
venience stations are at all suitable or worthy of the city. The 
very large use which is made of the underground station on the 
Common clearly demonstrates the need of three or four more to 
be located in the downtown squares. This underground con- 
venience station is modern in every way. The cost of main- 
tenance 1s about $6,000 a year. 

The Borough of Holborn, in London, maintains four con- 
veniences, in which a charge of two cents is made for the use of 
a closet, and four cents for a lavatory, including hot water, clean 
towel, use of brushes and combs, etc. But one of the four sta- 
tions 1s operated at a loss, in that case the loss being in conse- 
quence of its location. The most important of these stations, 
that at New Oxford street and Tottenham Court Road, cost to 
operate in 1907, as follows (disregarding shillings and pence): 


Шар a E c" £241 
ел 

Maintenance (including water, light, laundry, 
repairs and uniÍorms).................. 423 
ЕИ о. £739 


The receipts were £1,789, showing a profit of over a thous- 
and pounds. ‘These four stations are used by 212 millions per- 
sons annually who pay for the privilge. If it were possible to 
know the number using the urinals, which are free, the total 
would seem astounding. 

In Washington, D.C., two stations, one above and one below 
ground, have recently been constructed, the appropriation for 
the two having been $50,000 and $5,000 for the first year's 
maintenance. ‘These are model stations and reflect credit upon 
the designer, Mr. Henry B. Davis, president of this society. 
During the first months of operation, before the station became 
well known and popular, the cost of maintenance was 2-5 of a 


*Member American Society of Inspectors of Plumbing and Sanitary Engineers; 
Member Royal Sanitary Institute.—Continued from page 16 Volume хи, 
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cent per patron. This cost will undoubtedly diminish with 
increasing acquaintance and popularity. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, in Monument Square, is an interesting 
public convenience combining a general street railway transfer 
with toilet conveniences for men and for women. ‘This station 
cost $9,200 to construct, is maintained at an annual expense of 
$5,000 and all conveniences are free. During 1906 the station 
was used by 1,485,620 men and 306,780 women. 

As to the question of fees for the use of conveniences there 
seems to be quite a difference of opinion. In London all closets 
are charged for, usually at the rate of a penny, and the use of 
lavatories is also subject to a samll fee. In Glasgow certain of 
the conveniences are free, but most of them are charged for. 
In Birmingham the revenue from the fee stations 1s sufficient to 
pay for the entire up-keep and the interest on the capital invested 
and permits the accumulation of a sinking fund to pay the cost 
of construction. In the United States there seems to be a con- 
sensus of opinion that the facilities should all be free, although in 
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PUBLIC COMFORT STATION, WINONA RIVER FRONT EXAMPLE OF HOW 

VIACUCT PIERS CAN BE DECORATED AND SPACE UTILIZED 
some stations there have been pay compartments provided. 
In Worcester, Мазз., a pay compartment was originally con- 
structed, but the demand for the free compartments was larger 
than could be met, and because of this fact the pay compart- 
ments were made free. А pay compartment would be found de- 
sirable in many cases where strangers in the city could make 
themselves tidy and perhaps change portions of their clothing. 
There are certain features that are perfectly proper to charge 
for, such as boot blacking, checking parcels, towel service, tele- 
phone booth, newspaper and cigar stands. 

These statistics of usage form convincing evidence of the 
necessity of such stations in every American city. Interest in 
the subject is awakening and a number of cities are considering 
the establishment of stations. The interest must be individual 
at first, then the subject may be taken up by clubs and organi- 
zations, and soon the city authorities become interested in what 
the people express a desire to have, and thus public comfort 
stations come into existence. In Chicago an investigation of 
toilet facilities open to the public was made upon the suggestion 
of a committee of a club of business men. The report was pub- 
lished and circulated, and soon several representative organiza- 
tions were found to have appointed committees on public com- 
fort stations. These committees were brought together and a 


“United Associations Committee of the City of Chicago on 
Public Comfort Stations” was formed, consisting of two mem- 
bers from each organization, with power to increase its numbers 
by adding members from every organization interested in civic 
betterment. At present about 40 organizations are interested 
in the movement. A small executive committee is charged 
with carrying on the active work of securing the construction 
of public comfort stations. Considerable progress has been 
made in crystallizing public sentiment and in devising-ways and 
means, and the movement is in an encouraging condition. 

At the suggestion of this committee the Architectural Club of 
Chicago held a competition offering a series of prizes for the best 
designs for a station to be located beneath the sidewalk at the 
southeast corner of the federal building at Jackson boulevard 
and Dearborn street. As no one of the eight sets of plans sub- 
mitted in competition contained all the good features which 
should be shown, the first and second prize winners combined 
their plans into a model plan for such a structure. These plans 
represent the treatment which may be accorded a certain definite 
problem, which in this case requires the use of sub-sidewalk 
space only. One of the terms of the competition provided that 
the plans should be offered to the authorities who, it is hoped, 
will construct the station. Itis earnestly hoped that through 
the public spirit of the Board of South Park Commissioners, 
this projected station may soon become a reality. 

By such means may the public in any city be interested in this 
important subject, and that interest aroused and kept stimu- 
lated will surely result in action. In what more simple way can 
the future comfort of millions of people be insured? 


CIVIC BEAUTY IN THE FORMAL GARDEN 
BY FRANK Н. NUTTER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


НЕ cry of “Civic Improvement” is heard on all ,‏ وی 
vos =‏ 


sides, the phrase greets us from the covers of 
our magazines, and we find it in the locals of 


S T 

21 e) the country newspaper. This is all well and 
ESTAR good, if in its consideration artistic sense and 
common sense are equally mingled, for city building is much 
like house building, and many things that a generation ago 
were luxuries, and then conveniences, are now necessities, and 


must be provided for both poor and rich alike, and the ap- 
portionment of available cash and the distribution of the financial 
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burden demands the careful consideration of business experts 
as well as enthusiastic artists. 

The problem of each city or town must also be given care- 
ful study as to its own conditions, with a full inventory of its 
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needs and its assets, physical, topographical and financial, for 
be it known that besides the first cost of all these improvements 
is the cost of maintenance and living up to them in the future. 

Again, no matter how carefully the business center of the 
city be planned an executed, it 15 the outlying districts to which 
we turn to appraise its value as a place of residence, and to 
judge as to the foundation for the civic pride of its inhabitants; 
if we find the home grounds which are the units of the suburbs 
to be unadorned and uncared for, we turn away disappointed, 

It is of the grounds of these suburban and country homes 
that we will speak briefly in this article, as the work of the 
landscape architect. 

When the writer first began in this line of work, those who 
followed it in this country could almost be counted on the 
fingers, and the pioneers had drifted into the profession acci- 
dentally, as it were. Downing was first an author and en- 
thusiastic horticulturist; Cleveland also a graduate of the garden; 
and if F. L. Olmsted had passed away at the close of the 
civil war he would have been known as a successful agricul- 
turist, and, still better, as a patriot and philanthropist, sacri- 
ficing time, health and fortune in the service of the Christian 
Commission, ministering to the distress of the sick and wounded 
soldiers. Now conditions are different and the ranks of the 
profession are filling fast, while the colleges are turning them 
out on every side. How many will attain to the rank of the 
pioneers is a question; some probably will fail for lack of op- 
portunity, others perhaps for lack of something else. However 
this may be, no one who wishes to carry out any landscape 


improvements need do so unassisted by advice of others, either 
One mistake often made by the land 
owner is that the landscape architect is called in consultation 


professional or amateur. 


altogether too late in the proceedings for the most satisfactory 
results, when the owner finds himself in a pit of his own digging, 
from which he cannot extricate himself unaided. What can 
be done then is frequently only a makeshift. 

For best results, where the grounds are of any extent, and 
especially if formal gardening effects are sought, the designer 
of the grounds and the designer of the buildings should work 
together in harmony, for there are many questions of grades, 
approaches, etc., that are common to the problems, and as 
the garden, if adjacent to the house, is in effect but an outside 
room thereof, the arrangement of the rooms, both within and 
without, cannot be accomplished without due consideration of 
them all as a whole. 

Of late years, on account of a number of very successful 
examples which have been completed in different localities, great 
interest has been aroused in formal gardens, rich in architectural 
design and adornment, an adaptation of the Italian garden to 
American demands and climate, and the greater part of the 
illustrations in recent magazines and publications are devoted to 
gardens of this kind. 
this method may not be overdone, to the neglect of the simpler 


It is a question in the writer’s mind if 
and less formal style. The future of these greater works of 
art, beautiful and imposing as some of them are, in a country 
where the wealth of a family rarely outlasts the second gen- 
eration, cannot but be uncertain at least. 

The land owner of more humble fortunes can, however, 
in the study of these artistic achievements find features and 
principles of design which may aid him in the less expensive 
adornment of his own property. Time was not many decades 
ago, when the village carpenter was thought all-sufhcient for 
the planning of any residence costing less than five or six 
thousand dollars; now the intelligent builder of a small cot- 
tage finds the assistance of a capable architect both a paying 
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investment and an artistic satisfaction; it is to be hoped that 
ere long a similar truth will dawn on the owner and improver 
of the lot of modest dimensions. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are not selected 
to display gardens of striking architectural design and expensive 
construction, but rather to give examples of work along more 
simple though still artistic lines, which may be of interest to 
home-builders of moderate means and aspirations. 

Nos. | and 2 afford different views of a well established 
formal garden, surrounded by the lawns of a large estate, and 
sheltered by a background of thick woodland. The planting of 
the garden seems to be overcrowded, as the plants are of con- 
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siderable age. It is the custom of many gardeners to plant 
heavily for immediate effect, both in trees, shrubs and peren- 
nials, but it requires an owner of considerable nerve to do the 
necessary cutting and thinning that is almost immediately de- 
manded, lest the individual specimens crowd and destroy each 
other. In 5 and 6 we have a terraced garden overlooking a distant 
view of which we get but slight hint in the photograph. The 
fountain and pool, occupying the focal point of the design, 
are very simple, but the motion and sparkle of the single jet 
prove more attractive than mere architectural detail. The 
striking effect of the tall, slender junipers is repeated on a smaller 
scale in the pryamidal bay-trees in the plantings around the 
pool, while the clumps of iris and the fountain jet itself repro- 
duce still further the vertical line. The exaggerated height of 
the evergreens m No. 5 shows that however much we may 
believe the camera lens to be infallible, it is not always to be 
depended upon, a fact we sometimes find the zealous fisherman 
taking advantage of when he wishes to prove the unusual size 
of his captures. In No. 3 also the dwarf catalpas on either 


side of the foreground seem to the casual glance to be large 
trees with tropical foliage, in the border of the woodland. 

Nos. 3 and 4 illustrate a garden at the foot of a steep 
hillside, developed along more rustic lines with equally artistic 
efect; witness the pergola with rough-cast walls and columns, 
roof of rough cedar poles, steps of rubble masonry, with flag- 
stone treads, and native boulders helping to support the bank. 
A unique feature is the spring, with its rim of cobblestones 
and broken flags, bubbling up in the middle of the pergola floor, 
and flowing away in the channel provided for it, screened by 
the ferns which mark its course. 

In our own city of Minneapolis and its vicinity fine exam- 
ples of formal gardens are not lacking, some of which have 
been already illustrated in this magazine, one of them in the 
November issue, so, for the purposes of this article, choice has 
been made of gardens of a different character, but which will 
be of interest specially to the lover of naturalistic effects. 

The views Nos. 8 and 10 illustrate the work of the en- 
thusiastic owner of a large lot facing on one of our lake boule- 
vards. The old-fashioned gate that affords entrance to this 
attractive home, the view of the garden, and the pool and bridge 
in grove, show how his work has been done in harmony and 
in sympathy with his surroundings. 

To build a garden that shall satisfy the demands of а 
Japanese expert requires one who is not only an artist, but 
deeply versed in the complicated and mystic rules which could 
only have originated in the oriental mind. The photographs 7 
and 9, of a garden designed and constructed by the well- 
known connoisseur in all things Japanese, Mr. J. 5. Bradstreet, 
show how the owner of but a small area of ground may achieve 
effects which, though perhaps not fully meeting the aforesaid 
mystical rules, are both unique and attractive. 


THE BILLBOARD NUISANCE 


In condemnation of the billboard nuisance, Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, editor of The Century Magazine, wrote the Ameri- 
can Civic Association: 


"As I went to my office today I passed one of the most 
beautiful of modern buildings, a savings bank recently built of 
white marble in classical style. It is a pleasure to look upon 
this noble and restful structure. Апа it is a pain and an anger 
to have to take in, at the same glance, an enormous liquor 
sign, high in the air beyond and above it. What is the’ use 
of building exquisite structures if any tasteless and remorseless 
trader can come along with his glaring, dominating appeals for 
your money and utterly spoil the effect? It is as if in a 
symphony concert venders of soap should be allowed to go up 
and down the aisles bawling their wares. А similar experience 
accompanied my railroad trip recently over one of the lines 
between New York and Philadelphia—where now and again 
a loud array of advertising signs spoiled the effect of the rich, 
otherwise harmonious landscape. One of these days the people 
of a commercial community will appreciate the fact that, to 
put it commercially, beauty is a valuable asset as well as “а joy 
forever," and then the advertisement fiend will not be allowed 
to go up and down the land destroying views which means 
destroying values—values which belong to the entire population 
and that no individual has the right to ruin.” 
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LIVING ROOM Interior decorations by John 5, Bradstreet and Co, 
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PLANS OF LOWELL A. LAMOREAUX 


HIS project is based on the assumption that is is worth while for a city to make expenditures for beautifying itself. 
| This assumption is made on the fact that it is a profitable investment from a financial point of view. Paris gets a re- 
turn from its efforts in creating beauty in architecture, painting and sculpture, about two hundred million dollars per 

vear; ltaly, from ninety to one hundred million. 

This Gateway contemplates the use of the Center block and of the old City Hall site, also an addition on the Місо!- 
let Avenue side of about fifty feet from the river back to the intersection of Nicollet Avenue. А portion of this space could 
probably be secured from the Great Northern Railway Compay without expense to the city. A strip fifty feet wide, purchased 
along block 13 and a corner ой of block 21, would give an approach to the bridge two hundred feet wide. It would also 
allow the bridge to continue in a straight line with the avenue across the river, that 15, after the bridge is widened. The history 
of cities can be read in its bridges. This project assumes that the bridge will be made the same width as the street or slightly 
less, from one hundred and seventy to two hundred feet wide, a handsome and permanent structure in all respects. 

This scheme also contemplates the acquisition of the Island as a part of the park system of Minneapolis and must be 
acquired sooner or later for this purpose. 

One of the views presented in the drawing represents the bridge approach as seen from the bridge, showing the pylons 
at each side of the entrance; also a shaft, a monument to the soldiers and sailors of Minnesota, in the middle distance. This 
shaft is located on the axis of Nicollet and Hennepin Avenues, and will present a fine perspective not only on Hennepin and 
Nicollet Avenues, but also from the East Side. This shaft might possibly be erected from contributions over the entire state, 
if made a matter of interest to the State. The shaft is shown two hundred and fifty feet high in the drawing, and thirty feet 
square at the base. It should not be less than this height, and more, if circumstances permit; built of granite and should have 
the necessary bronze tablets enumerating the engagements and companies on the interior of the shaft. Also an elevator running 
to the top. The new Union Station is also seen іп this view, the first building at the left hand side. 

This plan further contemplates the acquisition on both Nicollet and Hennepin Avenue sides, the entire length of this 
plaza, either by the City, corporations or by individuals acting in common for the purpose of making uniform structures facing 
on the plaza, also as an investment worthy to interest capital. In the re-construction, either in alterations or by new build- 
ings, the plan is that the first story only be set on the lot line and the second story of all buildings be set back twenty feet. 
This would be desirable not only in giving forty feet in addition to the width of the plaza, but in forming the finest down- 
town amphitheatre known on the face of the earth. ‘This would give seats for thousands in case of a parade, festivals, 
circuses, band concerts, grand army parades, and electrical displays at the fountain. This space of twenty feet above men- 
tioned would be floored with tile. Seats can be sold for all of the above mentioned occasions. Further than this, refresh- 
ments could be served summer evenings on this open balcony. Small stores located along the front of the second floor of the 
buildings, accessible from the stores below, also from each end of the block, would make them rentable and desirable for many 
purposes. 

One of the chief advantages of this amphitheatre would be that all parades could be seen marching and counter-march- 
ing at the same time. Seats would be in great demand on the occasion of exhibits at the electrical fountain. This fountain 
should be installed by the Park Board and the expense of operation borne by the Street Car Company. Thousands of people 
would witness the display whenever given. ‘This should be strictly up-to-date, with not less than two thousand outlets for 
water, giving all possible combinations in both form and lighting effects. This would be a continual source of interest for the 
people of the city as well as to its guests. It could be played every evening on the occasion of the State Fair or during large 
conventions. It has the double value of never becoming tiresome even to those most accustomed to it. This, combined with 
music furnished by the Park Board on summer evenings, could hardly be surpassed for entertainment. Expenditures for 
things of this character would be but trifling compared with the benefit derived by the city. 

At the Washington Avenue end of the Plaza the erection of a small but architecturally beautiful building is suggested. 
The building drawn here is a reproduction of the one in Italy known as the Fountain of Trevi, and is taken simply as a sug- 
gestion to show the effect which might be had of a beautiful structure so located. The basement of this building would be 
used for a public comfort station; also baths. The first floor a free Art Room, which would contain among other statues, the 
Father of Waters. The second floor, with high vaulted and beamed ceiling, a branch library and reading room. 

Facing on the court at both corners of Hennepin and Nicollet Avenues on Washington, public buildings are sug- 
gested. Minneapolis should never give up the fight until the Post Office is located on the corner of Nicollet and Washington. 

On the opposite corner, that is on the corner of Hennepin and Washington, the public building for permanent exhi- 
bits of the industries of Minneapolis, is suggested. This should be owned by the city and space rented for both exhibits and 
sale of the products of our city and the Northwest. 

This is an Old World idea which is in very successful operation over there. 

Further at some point on this plaza should be located a church built by all denominations and should represent more 
nearly an Opera House than a church. Such an institution as this could be of lasting benefit to our city. 
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THE WESTERN ARCHITECT PLAN OF GATEWAY PARK AND BRIDGE APPROACH, MINNEAPOLIS 
DECEMBER LoweLL A. LAMOREAUX, ARCHITECT 
1908 The Western Architect’s suggestion for improvement of Bridge Square and Gateway Park 


PLANS OF EDWIN Н. HEWITT 


T THE point where Nicollet and Hennepin Avenues converge, in other words on the 

site of the old City Hall, it is proposed to erect a large arched structure which would 
suitably designate this point as the real gateway to the city. 

Within the arched opening should be placed the marble statue of the Father of Waters, 
now reposing in the new City Hall. It should be arranged in such a manner that water would 
flow from either side falling into basins. 

This monumental arch would be visible from a considerable distance from upper Henne- 
pin and Nicollet Avenues and would thus play a double role. 

It would be the principal object which would meet the gaze of the newcomer or passer- 
by from the steel arch bridge or the Union Station. 

It would be a no less fitting memorial to mark the site of the old City Hall, which fact 
should be commemorated by an inscription. 

Facing the new Nicollet Hotel there would be a public rest station with a covered prom- 
enade for street car transfer passengers; within would be an information bureau, theater ticket bu- 
reau, a desk for the reception of public library books and kindred conveniences. 

In the basement there would be ample opportunity for public convenience stations for 
men and women with opposite exterior entrances. 

The remaining space would be partially paved and the rest laid out in turf with side 
paths and a double row of hardy shade trees. 

It is recognized that the adjacent property would be improved by splendid mercantile 
establishments and that there is little likelihood of municipal buildings choosing this site. 

The aim should be to create a simple, logical and noble effect befitting the opportunity. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF GATEWAY PARK, MINNEAPOLIS 
EpwiN Н, Hewitt, ARCHITECT 
The Western Architect’s suggestion for improvement of Bridge Square and Gateway Park 
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PLANS OF JACOB STONE, JR. 


There is no long open space at one 


INNEAPOLIS is unfortunate in being laid out so that she has few opportunities for 
М distance to lend beauty to her architecture. 
end of which a beautiful building or monument may be placed and viewed from a 
The proposed gateway park will not only afford this oppor- 


street which centers on the space. 

tunity, but will form also a striking entrance to the city. 

This scheme insists on an open space which will be unobstructed by trees or buildings 
A public comfort 


A vista is thus obtained with the new Hotel Nicollet at one end and a low foun- 
Low shrubbery 


of any size. 

tain or monument directly opposite, which is sunk four feet below grade. 

station is located inside of this monument and its entrances are below grade. 
The scheme also shows uniform buildings 

As this is a wholesale district these buildings should be warehouses of 


may also be used to conceal them more effectually. 
The hotel should be more elaborate, but the general effect should be 


a simple, substantial type. 


facing the open space. 
In fact simplicity is the idea of the whole scheme, which, if carried out, will not only 
be very effective, but will be more feasible in that the expense will not be great. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF GATEWAY PARK, 


JacoB STONE, ARCHITECT 
The Western Architect's suggestion for improvement of Bridge Square and Gateway Park 
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PLAN OF GATEWAY PARK, MINNEAPOLIS 
THE WESTERN ARCHITECT я 
DECEMBER Jaco STONE, JR., ARCHITECT 
1908 The Western Architect's suggestion for improvement of Bridge Square and Gateway Park 
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ELEVATION AND PLAN FOR PUBLIC COMFORT AND REST STATIONS AND FOUNTAIN FOR GATEWAY PARK, MINNEAPOLIS 
JACOB STONE, JR., ARCHITECT 
THE WESTERN ARCHITECT The Western Architect's suggestion for improvement of Bridge Square and Gateway Park 
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RESIDENCE ОР $. W. DITTENHOFER, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
CLARENCE Н, JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE IN DESIGN AND PLAN OF THE SMALL, POPULAR PRICE THEATRE 


THE WESTERN ARCHITECT MILES THEATRE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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PLANS 
MILES THEATRE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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LANDSCAPE VIEW NUMBER FIVE 


LANDSCAPE VIEW NUMBER SIX 


GARDEN OF LEROY FROST, NYACK, NEW YORK 
THE WESTERN ARCHITECT CHARLES W, Leavitt, JR., LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, New York 
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RENAISSANCE LIBRARY TABLE FOR Р. N. PLANT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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RENAISSANCE SIDEBOARD FOR O. А, ROBERTSON, ST, PAUL, MINNESOTA 


THE WESTERN ARCHITECT CARVED FURNITURE DESIGNED AND MADE BY WILLIAM YOUNGBAUER 
о ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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WHERE ALI OF OUR ENAMELED IRON WARE IS MANUFACTURED 


“GUARANTEED” 


Architects are cautioned that there are many guarantee labels being 
used on porcelain enameled iron plumbing fixtures, and that, in accept- 
ing a Suaranteed tub, it will be the part of caution to indentify the firm 
issuing the guarantee label as to financial responsibility and record of 
having made good, in a broad way, all that a guarantee label both states 
and implies. 

The WOLFF GUARANTEE is fifty-three years old, and during that 
time has made a reputation for itself unique in the relation of a manu- 
facturer to his product. 


The cost of tearing out and replacing imperfect plumbing fixtures 
is so great that a guarantee label must have a broader meaning on 
plumbing equipment than on any other branch of building equip- 
ment. The guarantee label that is not backed by reputation and 
undoubted financial responsibility is indeed an empty statement. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
The Only Complete Line Made by any One Firm 


CHICAGO 


Showrooms, 91 Dearborn Street 
General Offices, 93 West Lake Street 


DENVER TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES — —- 


615 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Builders Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio 77 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

1209 Searrett Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 1108-1112 Nicholas St., Omaha, Nebr. 
327-328 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A Model of Impressive Architecture and Sanitary Construction 
О. 5. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., the buildings of which are equipped with 


“Standard” 


Porcelain Enameled Plumbing Fixtures 


n no other class or nature of building are the rules of sanitation adhered to more rigorously or sani- 
tary specifications more strictly enforced than in the buildings of the United States Government. 
The fact that this and many other government buildings are equipped throughout with “Standard” fix- 
tures 18 ample proof of their superiority from a sanitary standpoint, as well as from the standpoints of 
beauty and endurance. 
When you specify “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware, protect yourself against the installation of inferior 


fixtures by making sure the guarantee label is on every piece, as otherwise the fixture is not gennine. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 5 5 5 Е PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE ARCHITECT 


VERSUS 


ILLUMINATION. 


The possibility of better results 
in architecture come to us daily 
with the increasing efficiency of 
electrical illumination. Better re- 
sults are obtained more easily 
and with less expenditure of 
money then a few years ago. 


Unlimited artistic decorative 
effects are made possible today 
by the use of a new illuminant 
of superior qualities, yet of great- 
ly reduced cost of current con- 
sumption than formerly. 


The Tungsten Lamp Opens to 
Architecture an Opportunity 


Never Before Afforded. 


It gives the home three times 
the hght for the same cost as 
originally. 


It is our desire that every arch- 
itect in Minneapolis be well in- 
formed as tothe status of electric 
lighting. 

We would be pleased to ad- 
vise you of the values of ilium- 
ination recently made possible. 


Interior of Wm. H. Schutt's residence, Minneapolis, Cecil Bayless Chapman, Architect. 


N. W. Main 189 THE MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 15 South Fifth Street 
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REMARKABLE NOVEMBER GAIN IN BUILDING 

Building operations throughout the country for the month 
of November are far beyond what the most hopeful could pos- 
sibly have anticipated. They are far in excess of the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. During the month permits were 
taken out in 37 of the largest cities, according to official re- 
ports to Construction News, for the construction of 8,539 build- 
ings, involving a total estimated cost of $44,555,217, against 
5,904 buildings aggregating in cost $22,615,982 for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, an increase of 2,685 buildings and 
$21,939,225, equivalent to 97 per cent. Nothing like this re- 
markable increase has taken place in any corresponding 
period in years, and it illustrates to a high degree the force 
and recuperative possibilities as well as the enterprise of the 
people of this country. 

A glance at the gain and loss figures must certainly attract 
and hold attention of every one who is interested in building 
construction. Out of the 37 cities 34 show gains of from 5 
per cent to аз high as 519 per cent. while there were losses 
in only four cities, and in as many points as remote from each 
other as possible. A significant feature of the statement is 
the recoveries in the large cities, Chicago leading in its par- 
ticular class with a gain of 394 per cent, New York City, in- 
cluding Manhattan and the Bronx, 125 per cent, Philadelphia 
114, and Brooklyn 111, St. Louis 73, Louisville 292, while the 
percentage of gains in the other cities is of a highly satis- 
factory character. The decreases include Memphis, 58 per 
cent, Detroit 25, Atlanta 25, and Newark, N. J., 16 per cent. 


HAMMERED OPEN HEARTH TIN PLATE 

If any of the pamphlets that are sent out to architects by 
manufacturers and consumers, escape the wastebasket that 
elegantly embossed and printed pamphlet “Tin Truth" just 
issued by Follansbee Company of Pittsburgh certainly should 
find a place in the library of every architect who is so for- 
tunate as to receive a copy. A thought too occurs, that in 
the schools, so clear and concise an explanation of the process 
of open hearth steel making for tin plates should be used, 
as it would fix such an impression of the best method of 
steel making so firmly on the child-mind as to never be 
eradicated. 

The history of open hearth steel making for tin plates, 
which is the perfection of tin plate making, is the history of 
the house of Follansbee Brothers of Pittsburgh, which has 
been engaged in the tin plate trade for generations. One hun- 
dred years ago, James Park commenced, and for sixty years 
continued, the business of dealer in bar iron and its kindred 
forms, including tin plate. 

The Follansbee brothers became employes of tho firm in 
1878, and they in 1884 became managers, the firm then being 
James B. Scott & Co. who made a close association with a 
tin plate firm in Wales, and began the coating of high grade 
roofing tin. In 1894 the Follansbee Brothers Company be- 
came the successors to James B. Scott € Co. 

This close association with the Welch mills has been 
most important to the company, and through this and the 
enterprising and intellectual character of the Follansbees the 
registered brands of Follansbee Brothers Company are stand- 
ard in the United States and used as such throughout the 
world. 

In these days of close competition, meeting an increasing 
desire for the best, the house of Follansbee Brothers cer- 
tainly deserve the credit of long association with all the in- 
tricacies of tin plate manuíacture, so well set forth in their 
booklet “Тїп Truth." 

The efficiency and adaptability of the corrugated form of 
reinforcing bar made by the Expanded Metal and Corrugated 
Bar Company of St. Louis has so increased, that a change of 
name for the concern has been found advisable. The makers 
of this excellent reinforcement is now The Corrugated Bar 
Company with offices in the Natioanl Bank of Commerce 
Building, St. Louis. 


SUCCESS OF THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWA Y SYSTEM. 

The success of the Grand Trunk Railway System, which 
was evidenced in the action of the stockholders at London re- 
cently in returning the management that has led it so suc- 
cessfully to financial victory, is found in the substantial policy 
that governs every detail. To the traveler it means safe and 
rapid transit and convenient surroundings en route. То еп- 
sure these every modern method has been introduced. It has 
the largest continuous double track system in the country, 
the double tracks extending over the entire line from Chicago 
to Montreal, not to mention the Buffalo-New York traffic con- 
nection over the Lehigh Valley System. This in itself marks 
a modern and progressive railway. Ц means more, for it 
shows that its policy is to safeguard the public and run its 
trains so that the traveler by taking this route East or West 
may be sure that his engagements may be kept as surely as 
when depending on the local transportation in his home city. 
It means terminal facilities, the care of branch connecting 
lines, the largest and most perfect engines and trained and in- 
telligent employees. It is these things that make the success 
so heartily endorsed at the annual meeting of the directors 
of a road when the year's business aud future outlook is 
summed up. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System believes in good archi- 
tecture and its depots at Montreal, Ottawa and other terminal 
points, where the company owns and controls the ground, are 
designed by the best talent obtainable. This also adds to the 
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comfort of the passenger, while it shows the public spirit that 
prompts the management to aid as far as possible in adding 
to the attractiveness of the towns the railroad passes through. 

The convenience of the passenger docs not stop here. One 
of the largest bridges in the world is being constructed for 
the Grand Trunk System over the St. Lawrence. It met with 
disaster, it is true, but the work of reconstruction was imme- 
diately commenced and when finished will give ample facili- 
ties for reaching the United States side of the line for the 
immense traffic that is constantly growing on the system. 

While a separate company is in charge of that immense 
transcontinental enterprise, the Grand Trunk Pacific, that will 
when completed reach from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pa- 
cific, and by its steamers circle the world, and in its journey 
through the western provinces tap by branch lines an empire 
many times larger than all Britain, is also a part of the Grand 
Trunk System. 

The Pacific ocean terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacific is 
unique in railway construction in that it is a town laid out by 
the best landscape talent in the United States and constructed 
in advance of the population which will cluster around the 

| terminal of the greatest railway system of Canada or the 
United States, which means the world. 

None of these adjuncts to this thoroughly equipped and 
progressive railroad are in any way haphazard. Each is 
thought out and accomplished with a view to greater effi- 
ciency and to meet the demand of the future. In direction 
Charles M. Hays stands at the head. His active lieutenant, 
the passenger traffic manager, W. E. Davis, is what his title 
suggests. His genius for making a railroad such as described, 
from architecturally, artistic and convenient terminals and 
the local depots and grounds, to oversight of engineers and 
conductors, that is all carried out for the econvenience of the 
traveling public, is as remarkable as it is quiet and persistent. 


To him also should be credited the opening up of Canada’s 
vast recreation territory. In the two heads of the passenger 
department that come in direct touch with the public, one at 
Montreal and one at Chicago, he has exceptionally able repre- 
sentatives. C. T. Bell, the General Passenger Agent at Mon- 
treal, and Ass’t General Passenger Agent George W. Vaux, at 
Chicago, each have a vast territory to manage and an equal 
responsibility. In fact, the wisdom of keeping a passenger 
agent of the first class at Chicago, where important decisions 
can be made when necessary, has stood for years in striking 
contrast with that of a competing line, whose agent has never 
been able to speak decisively on any point without first con- 
sulting the head office in an Eastern city. 

The story of the Grand Trunk Railway System is that of 
a conservative and progressive railway that is constantly 
growing in popularity with the traveling public, and not alone 
on its through and local traffic, but to the people of the United 
States who yearly place their summer pleasure in its hands, 
and are taken to that paradise of summer recreation that 
the Grand Trunk System, both by rail and boat, has opened 
up in Canada for their enjoyment. 


Tue Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co. make a brood heater and 
regulator for chicken raising plants that produces hot water 
heat at low cost and ideal operation. They have an illustrated 
pamphlet describing it. 


TO ARCHITECTS 


4. 2 and all class of PERSPECTIVES 
Competition Designs in Water Colors or Ink, by an ex- 


pert Designer and Colorist, European and American experience. 
Preliminary Sketches, Interiors and General Work promptly ex- 
ecuted at my studio, from any distance, or at architect's offices by 
Address, “Artist,” Oak Cottage, Arlington, N. J. 


arrangement. 


Where a limited amount of space does not permit install- 
ing direct radiation, air-ducts passing fresh outside air over an 
AMERICAN Indirect Radiator and into the apartment, in the 
manner shown in the accompanying illustration, frequently solve 
the problem. 


AMERICAN Indirect Radiators 
are made in a broad range of patterns 
to meet widely varying conditions and 
architectural requirements. 


MERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Indirect Heating 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


General Offices, 282 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


A good method of incasing indirect radiation and 
а simple way to secure rotary circulation of air in 
the room when out-door supply is shut off. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
ROSTON 
BRANTFORD, ONT. 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS Сіту CLEVELAND DENVER 
OMAHA SEATTLE INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
Sr. 1.0018 MILWAUKEE ATLANTA BUFFALO PITTSBURG 
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Я 
“Thorp-Richardson” D 
orp-Richardson” Doors 
“Make Each Room а Separate Building”? 
A Perfect АМ 800 
Fire Proof “Thorp- 
Door Richardson” 
for all Doors 
Purposes and 
8 Trim-Brass 
$ | Finish 
Š Used 
N | wifi - Ж Throughout 
٦ “A Door Wu | 12111: 4 - Вгопте 
š Is Known № | DUE TEL U, and Copper 
4 by the agit T de du 4 4 و‎ Entrance 
ў Company | мэн = Doors 
Š it Keeps” | 1 D Ë: 25 хит 3 to Detail 


TOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, 
John Parkinson, Architect 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


THORP FIRE PROOF DOOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. 5. A. 
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The best building paper costs a little 
more, but the difference [5 soon saved 
in fuel-cost and comfort. 


“Underfelt” Roofings! 


We are exclusive agents for the cele- 
brated ‘‘Underfelt’’ Roofing, the Best 
Grade of Roofing on the market Today. 

The body of this Famous Roofing is 
made of Felt—ONLY the Very Best of 
Material used, making “Underfelt” out- 
live many so-called BEST Roofings. 

It's the Good Qualities which contrib- 
uted to make “Underfelt” so popular. 

Made in different surfaces: Rubber, 
Sand, Granite and Burlap Reinforced. 
Each for a purpose. 


пате os Newark, N. J. (Sheathed with Neponset) 
John H. & Wilson C. Ely, Architects. 


NEPONSET 


BUILDING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


It keeps more cold out and more heat in. It keeps the 
indoor temperature from running up and down with sud- 
den changes outside. It enables the heat to distribute 
itself to those parts of the house farthest from the heating 
centers. It makes possible perfect ventilation, which 
cannot be had without discomfort in a house that’ s hard 
to heat. If you haven’t a copy of our book, ‘‘Comfort- 
able Homes,'' write for it and a sample of NEPONSET 
Building Paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


McClellan Paper Company 


245-9 First Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Remember, Paroid Roofing i is suitable for many. roofs 
and porches—it is time-tested; and Florian is the 


cleanest and most efficient sound- -deadening felt made. 
F. W. BIRD & SON East Walpole, Mass. Үү 


QUALITY 


тивос MARK 


А Fargo, №. D. Souix Falls, S. D. 
Branches: Duluth, Minn. LaCrosse, Wis. 


(Established 1517) 
Chicago New York Washington 


A NEW BOILER 


We call attention to our new 


Vale Modern 
Ayo Boiler 


FOR STEAM OR WATER 


This is an improved construc- 
tion particularly adapted to econ- 
omically heating cottages, houses 
and small buildings. Practically 
the entire fire surface is covered 
with water surface. The connec- 
tions are few and simple and the 
boiler 18 safely operated. The 
base is high and roomy, the fire 
pot deep, and the grates of the 


vm MODERN BOILER improved rocking and dumpin 
* liy 110) Interoir View Р 8 pins 
pattern. 


Like all Boilers of our manufacture, the “Modern 
Boiler" is made of the best material by skillful workmen, 
is rigidly tested and inspected before leaving the factory, 
and is durable, economical and fully guaranteed. 


Johnson 
‘Thermostat 
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Descriptive catalog sent on request 
We Sell Nye Dies 


JielloggMackayUlameron Co. 
Boilers, Radiators, Heating and Plumbing Supplies 


General Offices, Chicago 


MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
100-6 Second Street South 1011 Lowman Building 


Thats All 
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Wisconsin Mantel & Tile Co. 


SOLICITE OPPORTUNITY 
TO ESTIMATE ON 


TILE WORK 


Floors, Wainscoting, Ete., Etc. 


GOOD WORK DONE BY SKILLED MECHANICS 
SPECIAL MANTELS 


Milwaukee ===. Wisconsin 


MANI MEE 


CONTRACTO RS 


Bank Fixtures 


Interior Woodwork 
Mosaic, Marble and Tile Flooring 


Wainscoting 


Northwestern 


OFFICE, SALESROOM AND FACTORY 


| 419. 21 So. Sixth St., Minneapolis | 


й MARBLE MILL 
ES DW n Ave. South and Twenty-Seventh St. 


X 
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8-1 TYPE VACUUM CLEANING PLANT 
For Stationory Installation. To operate one 12-inch Sweeper Nozzel or 
two 8-inch Sweeper Nozzels 


VACUUM 


CLEANING 
APPARATUS 


For Public Buildings, Office Buildings, Theatres, 
Churches, Residences, Factories, Etc. 


Our equipment consists of Double Acting Pump, with large air 
valves or Mammoth Corliss Pump with mechanical valves, as 
the conditions may require. We manufacture over 100 types and 
sizes of Vacuum pumps. Every installation is installed under a 
liberal guarantee. | 


We use the Tangential principle of dust separation, in- 
suring high standard efficiency. “Fittingly Represen- 
tative of an Age of Progress. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Pioneer Press Bldg. 


ZIMMER квхоудтОв 


All the suction necessary to do the work. By actual 
test has the highest vacuum of any machine in its class— 
from 714 to 111, inches. So simply made we keep in 
absolute repair for three years. Will do the work of any 
machine—yet lightest and most compact. 

Costs not to exceed two cents an hour to operate. 


Sold at a very moderate price. 


211-212 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Sale by 
GEO. M. KENYON 


St. Paul, Minn. 


T] UPHOLSTERY 
12۸۸۵۰ 


CLEANED 
+ 5 үле: 


NEW YORK 


This portable Vacuum House-Cleaning Machine will 
earn from $25.00 to $50.00 per day— expenses about 
$6.00. Latest and best method for cleaning carpets, 
rugs, upholstery, draperies etc., without removal Нот 
the house. Sucks out the dust into tanks in the wagon. 
In big demand the year ‘round for homes, churches, 
theatres, halls, stores, etc. A clean, legitimate, inde- 
pendent business, at good prices, netting from $3,000 to 
——n n $5,000 per year to hustling men 


Wagon Agents 
Wanted 


If you don't care to buy, 
perhaps you can sell for 
us. Big commissions to live 
agents who can find custo- 
mers for our wagon outfits. 
Particulars to those who 
mean business and can fur- 
nish references. 


AMERICAN 


with about $3,000 capital. Some 
customers are operating as many 
as four outfits. Exclusive territory 
with practically no competition or 
risk. We help you get the busi- 
ness. Descriptive literature to re- 
sponsible” parties with necessary 
capital. Моо vacuum cleaning 


plants installed in residences and public 


buildings of all kinds. 


AIR CLEANING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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We are Manufacturers 


of 


High-Grade Millwork 


Fine Residences 
our Specialty 


Nelson Sash and Door Co. 


1134 Central Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 
| 
| 
— 
| 


MT. CLEMENS SANITARIUM CO. 


CONDUCTING 


The Mineral Spring Bath House 


AND 


Colonial Hotel 


Saint Paul Foundry Co. 


Structural Engineers 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK 


Steel Trusses, Girders, 
Columns and Buildings 


Large Stock on hand of Beams, Channels, 
Angles and Plates. 


General Foundry, Blacksmith and 
Machine Work. 


Beautifully Situated Thoroughly Equipped 
Liberally Managed 


OFFICES: 

Como Avenue and MacKubin Street. 
WORKS: 

С. М. Ry., near Como Avenue 


HANDSOME FOLDER ON REQUEST 


ADDRESS 


x Colonial Hotel, Mt. Clemens, Mich. Saint Paul, 3 Minnesota 


ТНЕ ЕЭ” RINA С МИР ВИ 


CREOSOTE 


double refined, sand filtered, the highest grade imported, combined with pure linseed oil, mixed 
with the strongest, most durable, non-fading colors, finely ground in linseed oil. That is the kind 


of material that 
Conrad's Shingle Stains 


We invite comparisons with any stains on the market, and if our stains are not a better wood 


Don't argue, 


DISTRIBUTING 


preservative or if any portion of them wash off or if Conrad's Shingle Stains do not last and hold 
AGENCIES 


are made of. 
their colors longer than any other stains you ever saw, we guarantee to furnish new goods for 
Your own tests will prove all our claims. 


restaining any such job free of charge. 
but try Conrad's Shingle Stains next time and be convinced. 


Free Trial Offer 
Chicago, ЇЇ. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Five gallons of Conrad 's Shingle Stain shipped free of charge 
Write for 
Portland, Ore. 


to any point in United States or Canada. 
samples and full particulars. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. | 时 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


112-114 Plymouth Ave. 
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P Here are the Exact Shades adopted by < MEDUSA 
N | 2 Water-Proof Compound 
y The Grand Rapids ] Makes Concrete Watertight 
2 р ` Picture below illustrates the Bostwick- 
ў Furniture Manufacturers eS: r^ ыз и تا‎ on the river 
: ° ° LUNI 28 ront, at Toledo, 10. 
N Association: "MEDUSA" USED THROUGHOUT FOUNDATIONS 
Their "Golden Oak Stain" is our No. 3424. 
Their "Early English Stain" is our No. 3425 Oil 


Stain. 

Their "Weathered Oak Stain" is our No. 3426 
Oil Stain. 

Their "Fumed Oak" is our No. 3427 New Pro- 


cess Fuming Liquid. 
Their "Light Mahogany Stain" is our No. 3427 

Dry Mahogany Stain, soluble in water. 
Their "Dark Mahogany Stain" is our No. 3429 

Dry Mahogany Stain, soluble in water. 
INFORMATION : : 
Do not accept a substitute, as there are many adulterated 
compounds on the market. Write for pamphlet describing its use. 


Write for Samples of our 


Pure White Portland Cement 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Chicago SANDUSKY, OHIO 
ڪڪ ڪڪ ضضض‎ A 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND 


The Ad-el-ite People 


New York 
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J.C. VanDoorn, М. W. Sales Agent, 836 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Guarantee Cement and Stone Co., Minneapolis, Agents for the Twin Cities 
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Strength Uniformity 


Satisfaction 


A Dependable Portland Cement 


AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR 
EIGHT YEARS SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Wolverine Portland Cement Company 
Coldwater, Michigan 
C. H. WOOD, Agent, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 


“Wolverine” Portland Cement is handled in Minneapolis 
exclusively by the Union Railway Storage Company, 
Security Bank Building 
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“Target-and-Arrow 
Old Style” Tin Used 


in Restoring Historic 


New York Tavern 


Fraunces' Tavern, at Broad and Pearl Streets, 
New York, famous for its historical associations, 
presents another instance of judicious discrimi- 
nation in roofing material, 

The building, first used as a dwelling, but since 
1762, as a tavern, was particularly notable as 
being the headquarters of General Washington 
and the scene of his farewell to his comrades at 
the close of the Revolution. 

Recently the tavern has been restored to its 
original Colonial dignity by the New York 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution, and for 
the roof “Target-and Arrow Old Style” tin was 
selected as being the best possible roofing to be 
had at any price. 


“Target-and-Arrow Old Style”? tin also has 
a history that is remarkable of its kind. It ira 
history of durability far beyond that of any other 
tin or any other roofing material. 

We are pleased to send our booklet “A 
Guide to Good Roofs,’ to architects or their 
chents. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


Хуш. Н. Mersereau, Architect 
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Steel 


» ^ ен . 
j “2 Rolling 
Ñ Fireproof 
Doors comprises not only door knobs, 
一 knockers, lever handles, escutcheons | 
- Ф , and and cremorne bolts, but the items of 
ы - lesser importance such as push but- 
Shutters tons and plates, key plates, cabinet 
trim, switch plates, etc. 
Yale & Towne | 


C= 
Hardware 


offers the most complete line of all 
metal fittings embraced under the 


з кощ 


| => 1 Wood 


general term of builders’ hardware. 
We carry a representative line of these goods, including 


Doors and 
: 4.7 the celebrated Yale Locks, and сап supply promptly any 
» А. Еч Partitions order for regular goods. 
„= GS Write our Builders' Hardware Department 
for any information you may wish 
W. K. MORISON & CO. 


247-249 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
1212 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg. 


й 
si BOSTON 
3 85 Water Street 1011 Chestnut Street 
Š 
< 
š | 
S | 
N When in doubt, 
1 Say TRITON. 
ў In specifying radiation 
ў Say TRITON. 
When ordering radiators 
Say TRITON. 


You will always be sure of good 
radiators when you say TRITON 


United States Radiator Co. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSES: BRANCHES: 
Jersey City New York 
Chicago . Washington 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Minneapolis 


WALL PLATE WARMER 
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Asbestos "Century" Shingle Roof—Private Stable, Pabst Farms, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Fernekes & Cramer, Milwaukee, Architects; Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, Roofing Contractors 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 


“The Roof that Outlives the Building’’ 


A house gets its market value quite as much from its appearance as from 


what it represents in dollars and cents. An unattractive, cheap roof knocks 
enough off the selling value to offset the “saving” a dozen times over. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles dress up the house—make the most of its good points, and fill 


the eye of the prospective purchaser. And they protect the house from fire and weather as no other roofing can. 


Dense, elastic sheets of asbestos-fibre cement, formed and compacted by tremendous hydraulic power. 
Cannot decay—improve with age and exposure. Absolutely fire-proof. Three colors, numerous shapes 
and several sizes. Ask your Roofer for new quotations. Write for Booklet “Ambler 1908.” 


The Keasbey & Mattison Co., Factor, | Ambler, Penna. 
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*RIXDORFER" LINOLEUM 


We call the special attention of Architects, Build- 
3 x ers and Owners, to the mertts of “Rixdorfer” 
Sn Linoleum and Cork Carpeting. Cleanly, Noise- 
less and Practically Indestructible. Particularly 


— 1 | Adapted to Public Buildings, Banks and Offices. 
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We are also prepared, through our Estimating 


Department, to handle any Contract, large or small, 


| \ lin ЭШ 
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involving the services of a thorough-going Out- 


fitting Establishment, and respectfully solicit an 


opportunity to demonstrate our ability. 


NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE € CARPET CO. 


Complete Outfitters of Homes, Offices, Public Institutions and Public Buildings 
FIFTH STREET, SIXTH STREET AND FIRST AVENUE SOUTH === = === — MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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For Steam, 
Hot and Cold Water 
and Furnace 


Pipes 


Estimates Gratis 


SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


| W. S. NOTT COMPANY 
c= = == = === — — 


“Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune” запа while the architect is erect- 
ing houses and buildings for other people, 
he is at the same time building a reputation 
for himself. Build yours right! 

There's money in reputation. And 
there's reputation for the architect in 


U. S. G. Plastering Materials 


| U.S.G. Brands of Hard Plaster (Cement 
| Plasters, Prepared Plasters, Wood Fibre 
Plasters—-the right plaster for each individ- 
ual case.) 
“Universal” the finish without lime. 
Sackett Plaster Board —“instead of lath” 
Gypsinite—a substitute for wood studding. 
Endurance and Economy of Time and 
Money are prominent among the many 
points of pre-eminent superiority of U. S. 
G. products. 
Write for our Picture Book of Chicago Architecture — 


of peculiar interest to progressive architects. Sent post- 
paid. Address our nearest office. 


> Ж 


Every Man His Own Architect THE FAB-RI-KO-NA MILLS 


United States Gypsum Co. 


New York Cleveland Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco 


| Non-Conducting Coverings 


| IN ALL STYLES 


For Steam, 
Hot- Water and 
Hot- Air 


Estimates Gratis 


200-206 FIRST AVE. S. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BOOK 1 


“Fab-Ri-Ko-Na Woven Wall Coverings 
for Homes of Moderate Cost” 


BOOK 2 


“Artistic Possibilities of Wall Treatment 
in Typical Homes” 


These two booklets, written by John Taylor, ornamented 
by John Ednie, contain 32 pages, 634" 916", with 14 full-page 
halftone reproductions of photos of rooms now in actual use. 
The cuts show the wall coverings, woodwork, furniture, rugs, 
hangings and ornaments of the real rooms. B 

The reading matter describes the rooms in all particulars, 
giving the existing color scheme, and alternate schemes to 
meet various needs. 


Book | treats of houses costing less than $10,000; Book 2 
treats of houses costing more than $10,000. 


A copy of either of these will be sent free and postpaid on 
request, 


These booklets illustrate the use of Fab-Ri-Ko-Na Burlap, 
Art Ko-Na Cloth, Kord Ko-Na, Vellum Ko-Na, Canvass, 
Krash, Hessian and other beautiful wall fabrics. For booklets, 
samples, information, etc., address 


Н. B. Wiggin's 
Sons Company 
228 Fifth Ave., Chicago 


Бе Сақа سر‎ Manufacturers 37Arch Street, 
ission Street, Зап Francisco, E М 
3 Jewin Crescent, London, Е.С., Eng. Bloomfield, N. J. 


J. Spencer Turner Co., 
Selling Agents 
96-88 Worth Street, New York 
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Warm in Winter—Cool in Summer 
The Northwestern Н Oe: clie (ae 


These results are as- 
Terra Cotta Co. 


sured with buildings 

in which Keystone 

Hair Insulator is 

used. No other 
Manufacturers of sheathing material has 
as high insulating 
properties or as per- 
fect sound deadening 
qualities. 


The Reason 一 


High Grade Architectural Keystone Hair Insulator 
Terra Cotta is made of a heavy layer of cleansed and sterlized cattle 


hair securely fastened between two sheets of strong, non- 
porous insulating paper. This produces in the finished 
material innumerable air cells which is the secret of perfect 
heat insulation, and also a cushion effect which absolutely 
prevents the transmission of sound waves through the 
material. 

Enameled Work KEYSTONE will not pack down nor settle; will not dry out and 


split; will not rot nor attract moisture; will not carry flame; is 
absolutely inodorous and vermin-proof. 


a Specialty | Every architect should post himself fully about KEYSTONE. 
Write Nearest Branch for Catalog. 


H. W. JOHNSON-MANVILLE CO. 


CHICA С О dii New York Philadelphia Baltimore Los Angelos 


Milwaukee St. Louis New Orleans Seattle 

Chicago Pittsburg Kansas City Dallas 

Boston Cleveland Minneapolis London 
Buffalo San Francisco 


Mention The Western Architect when writing Advertisers 
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ъ= METAL SHINGLES 


To Architects: 


A Merry Christmas 
and 


A Happy New Vear 
E take advantage of this season of good-will 
to seek your closer friendship. Our mission 18 
to solve the roofing ргоБЇеп s with which you 
are confronted, and it is from you that we can best 
learn these needs. On the other hand we can help 
you. à 

Our long experience and special knowledge of the 
metal roofing business is yours to command. 

Estimates, Specifications, Special Designs, anything 


to help good business along. 


A pale, D مو‎ шей curable and brilliant Энд | Perhaps you are not fully informed as to the strong 
finish, intended for the finest interior work. It | : Ё а > N 
uns Да lent wearing properties, flows well, is peints of Cortright Metal Shingles Our 56 page 
not affected by either hot or cold water; will not ЇЇ эс bock- 
crack, blister or turn white, and may be left in pu. m 28 
the gloss ог rubbed and polished. Rightly Roofed Buildings 
ЇЕ beautiful brochure sent free for ҮЕ is yours for the asking. Drop us a card, we ll do the rest 
(Б asking entitled “Тһе Home Beautiful”. A 
2-2 БА ( , h M ] R fi С Philadelphia 
E J TWIN CITY VARNISH CO. 45 ortrig t Metal Koo ng LO. Chicago 
St. Paul, Minnesota d Е 
or Chicago, Illinois М. В 


ے <= 


р ” - - 
Railing of Bridge а 
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surface. 


at Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Kasota Stone 


Rough, Sawed, Planed, Cut and Polished 
Stone; Crushed, Footing and Rubble Stone 


Minnesota Roofing and Cornice Works 


Manufacturers of 
Cornices in Copper and Galvanized Iron 


Roofers in Pitch, Gravel, Iron, Tin, Slate and Tile 


135-137 12th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


N. УУ, Phone 2718 
Т. T. Phone 1789 


The Kienzle & Merrick Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


3: Bank, Office and Balcony 
Railings, Elevator Enclos- 
ures, Window Guards, 
Grille Work, Etc. 


М. W. Main 114-L Tri-State 1048 


Office and Works 
1214 South Third Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, . . . 


A High Grade Artificial Stone 


By improved methods of manufacture we have obtained an arti- 
ficial stone that is at once durable and of good color,—it is uniform 


in texture and can be cast in very intricate forms. 
ufacture we practically eliminate all crazing and checking of the 


An architect may now specify our product 
feeling assured of satisfactory results. 


National Stone Manufacturing Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


MINN. 


Building and Roofing Papers 
OUR BRANDS ARE THE BEST QUALITY AND UP TO STANDARD 


Leslie’s Rubber Roofing specially prepared for use in the Northwest 
from the best materials, cannot be excelled. Comes in different weights for all purposes 


By care іп man- 


QUARRY AND MILL, KASOTA, МІММ. 


BREEN STONE COMPANY 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF STONE 
620 Germania Life Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SELDEN ROOFING & МЕС. CO. 


Galvanized Ітоп and Asphalt, Pitch, Gravel, 
Iron, Tin and Slate 


CORNICE ROOFING 


Architectural Sheet Metal Work, Iron Doors and Shutters, 
<ylights, Ventilators. Corrugated Iron 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Western Avenue, cor. Eleventh Street 


FOR HIGH А > an SPECIFY 
NO. 2 FOR 


NO. 1 FOR TRADE 
EE edi Paste 
FINISHES 


Manufactured by 


Standard Varnish Works 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BERLIN BRUSSELS 


International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Manufactured 


Specify Artic Blue Plaster Board апа Leslie’s Deadening Felt 
Sold only bp ———— — 


THE JOHN LESLIE PAPER COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


— Ө ма 


эг . ۲ 


ELJER CHINA TANK 


Same material as bowl, with no 
metal linings to corrode or leak. 


Ба 
2 


Мо wood to open up at joint or | 
become saturated with foul damp- 
ness. The round shape can be fired | 
without warpage, crookedness or ill- 
fitting covers. | 


Extra heavy fittings throughout. 


= y 
=з 


x 3 X == 7 EN A 
= ELJER CO. ۳۷ 
Both Mechanical and Design e WEST €— 


PATENTS NOW PENDING 


_ Like a 
| Solid Wall 


they stand against 
1 the most intense 
heat, and are en- 
| dorsed by the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


008 ши و‎ 5 


FLOUR ШҮ Ornamental ما‎ 


ттт 


- Xn EE EET) 
T | 


m Windows 


11! Frame, sill and sash 
BÉ are lockseamed and 
Ф: riveted, with no sol- 
4| dered joints; absolute- 
| ly perfect in every de- 
tail, with heat expan- 
sion and contrac- 

tion provided for 


em МЕЕН TEINS 


Bronze Sign, n, City National Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
A. Hunt, Architect 


THE 


| р H. Mullins Co. 


206 Franklin St. 
SALEM, OHIO 


MAKERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Ornamental [гоп and Bronze 


27th Ave. and 27th St $. 
and 29th Ave 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


84122239 


Е. 
2 


sr 
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COMPO-BOARD 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR LATH AND PLASTER 


1 
| | 
It is warmer, more durable апа x 


easier applied; can be put on by 


any carpenter. 
8, 0 "۹ 77٦ 


Manufaetured all Four Feet Wide. 
14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 feet long. 


For Sample, Priee and Full Information, write 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WALLIS-LUSCHER MINNEAPOLIS ORNAMENTAL 
STUDIOS AND SHOPS IRON WORKS CO. 
- 3 Manufacturer of 
Ornamental 


MANUFACTURERS 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
AND ART METAL WORK 
BANK FIXTURES, GATES, GRILLES 
ANDIRONS, HAND-BEATEN COP- 
PERS, BRASSES, ELECTRIC AND 
GAS FIXTURES AND ART GLASS 

SHADES AND DOMES 
SPECIAL DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


[гоп and Bronze 
Office and Works: 


401 Twelfth Ave. South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


921 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Vitrified Brick 

Н you are interested in English and Colonial de- 
signs for residences, clubs, colleges and fraternity build- 
ing, we offer you in our “Coon СгееК” products a dark 
red vitrified brick, superior in quality and range of 
color to the old hand-made brick of Colonial days. 


MENOMONIE HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK (0. 


5. J. HEWSON, SALES AGENT 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


12 
سے‎ at 
qe 
. 


4 К es 
бы 
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PRODUCERS OF 
Send Plans for 
Estimates 
We Pay Express 


Kettle River Quarries Company 


QUARRIES: 
Sandstone, Minn. 


KETTLE RIVER 


Building Stone 
Bridge Stone 


M 
Paving 
Curbing 


Office, 949-54 Security Bank Building 


Crushed Rock | 
SANDSTONE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ES SOME PROMINENT DULUTH Е! В М$ | 2: 


| 


DULUTH CUT STONE СО. 
uda STONE „ух, 


411 East Michigan Street 


Tel. Zenith 107 DULUTH 


Old Phone 1070 M 


SISKIWIT RED SANDSTONE. ох by the 
| Lake Superior Quarries Co. 


Send Plans For Estimates CE. EVENS, Pres. 


Covering two city blocks, has just been completed. 
We make a specialty of cast iron columns, 
bases and structural steel work for builders 
and contractors. Also grey iron castings, of any 
size or nature, and for any purpose. 
We also manufacture hoisting engines and 
carry a large stock of boilers, wire rope and 


| OUR NEW PLANT, 


structural steel. Our facilities for prompt and 
economical service are unexcelled in the entire 
Northwest. Let us figure on your new contract. 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 


Founders and Machinists 


2930 to 3130 West Mich. St, DULUTH, MINN. 


STEEL CEILINGS 
STEEL ROOFINGS 
GALVANIZED CORNICE 
METAL WINDOWS 
FIRE DOORS 


| WE MANUFACTURE 


We Solicit Inquiries 


Duluth Corrugating & Roofing Co. 


Duluth, Minn. 


ТЕ тЫ 


чи" 


National Iron Company 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Architectural Iron Work 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Duluth Tile and Marble Co. 


231 E. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


Contractors in Tile, Mantels and Grates. Agents for the Backus Flue- 
less Grates, Willer Mfg. Co.'s Screens, Structural Iron 
and Ornamental Fences 
Estimates and Designs on Application 


Wholesale and Retail 


Deetz & Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Galvanized Iron and 
Copper Cornice | 


Sheet Metal Fireproof 
Windows and Doors 


Ventilating Pipes, Skylights, Smokestacks 
ROOFING In Tin, Iron, Slate, Pitch & Gravel, 


ап sphalt 


309-11 E. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. | 


Pivoted Metal Window Frame and Sash 


Zimmerman & Jackson тоо | 
Imported and Domestic 
Wall Hangings and Fabrics Decorators 
SKETCHES FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
306 East Superior St. DULUTH, MINN. 


Scott-Graff Lumber Co. 


zZ. Fine ہے‎ 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Sash, Doors, Mouldings, Etc. | 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Artists, Decorators, Finishers 


Designs Furnished for Interior Fitments. 
Painting and Hardwood Finishing. 
Fine Wall Papers. 


18 E. FIRST 
STREET 


Н. A. Hall & Co. 


L. R. HELBING СО. 


Rubberoid, Pitch and Gravel, 
Galvanized шоп, Tin, Etc. 


Roofing 
CORNICES AND SKYLIGHTS 


322 E. Superior St. DULUTH, MINN. 


Duluth, Minn. | 


ээ. —— —-—-—‏ س 
MENTION THE WESTERN ARCHITECT‏ 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS |‏ 
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ت٣‎ Roofers in Iron, Tin, Slate, Pitch, Gravel, Etc. 


—— AND سس‎ Dealers in Corrugated Iron and Steel Ceiling. Sheet Metal Cornices, Skylights, Conductors, Gutters, 
Roof Ventilators, Hip Ridge Rolls, Ventilating Pipes, Finial, Etc. Sole Manufacturers of 


Staples? Railroad and Hercules Skylights 
STAP LES 565 DECATUR تہ‎ Tri-State Phone ын | ST. PAUL, MINN. 


D. L. BELL zzu Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair 


Fire Brick, Paving Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Northwestern Agent for the Celebrated Office 270 Jackson St., Call 259, Either Phone 


OWL PORTLAND CEMENT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Wm. Penn J. Е. Tostevin, Jr. 


Northwestern Foundry Wm. PENN & COMPANY 


312 Tenth Avenue South Wholesale and Retail Dealers in s= ~ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lake Su perior Stone 


Portage Entry Redstone. Port Wing Brownstone. Kettle River 
Sandstone. Bedford Limestone, Berea, Ohio, S Sandstone, Etc, 


Suede < и] AN — سے‎ | Cari Calas Mill and Office, Tower Bay Slip. "Send in your plans for estimates 


Roof Trusses 7 š 5 б) Cast Pilasters Our specialty is shipping Cut Stone by rail. WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Girders | 2 — 2 Post Caps 

Angles Beams ! 2) Ww Store Fronts 

Channels = < ТІ); ТҮСІ! "| Entrance Plates 

Iron Stairs » Zz B. Railings 

Fire Escapes sur шл 7 Sewer Specials : Underwriters Tin Clad and lron 


Sidewalk Lights $ > Y , Water Specials 
! — Fire Proof Doors 


METAL WINDOWS, ELEVATOR 
DOORS, JACKNIFE FOLDING 
AND TROLLEY DOORS 


Write for Prices 


VARIETY FIRE DOOR СО. 


W. М. McGillicudy, Manager 


ROBT. SIMPSON & СО. N Ч S СО “123 Western Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
High Grade 


A. A. GEWONT 
Sculptor 


" Architectural Statuary and Ornaments, 
E VM Plaster, Staff, Stone and Marble. 
— . Also Garden Statuary, Water Fount- 
Pa ains, Sun Dials, Vases, Benches and 
Flower Pots. Sketches and Estimates 


604 Hennepin Ave. furnished on request. 


Min Е Г Minn 5 ГА. : 1906 Washington Ave. South 
neapolis, . - хэн А. MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK | СНЇСАСО 


Мата ELEVATO RS 


“THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
Minneapolis Office: SECURITY BANK BUILDING St. Paul Office: ENDICOTT BUILDING 


OTI ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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Ask for Blue Print 


of the standard sizes of the 
“PRUDEN” Window, if you 
want information that'll en- 
able you. to 


COMPLETE 


Electrical Equipments 


Wiring, Motors, Generators 


JOHN $, SMALL 


POWER EXPERT 


Insure Quick Delivery and 
Save Needless Expense 


More “PRUDEN” Fireproof 
Windows have been used in 
re-construction of Baltimore 
than any other one make. 


St. Paul Roofing, Cornice & 


Ornament Co., St. Paul 
Leading Sheet Metal Plant of the West 


Minneapolis, | Minnesota 


Quotations Cheerfully Furnished 


NORTHWESTERN FIRE PROOFING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOLLOW BRICK AND 


Samson Spot Sash Cord 


is warranted free from the imperfections of braid and 


finish which make cheap grades wear out so quickly. HOLLOW ИШЕ FIREPROOFING 


Sena for samples and information BOTH PHONES: 

GC EEE Works, Marshall St. and 38rh Ave. М. E. 
° ы City Office, 112 Kasota Block. 
MINNEAPOLIS, o 5 MINN. 


mac 


<) ы تی کت‎ Лана СӨБ гэ, ры 26 دس‎ 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Largest Jobbers and Manufacturers in the World of 


Desks and Table Tops; Carrara Glass, more beauti- 
G | А $ $ ful than white marble. 
General Distributors for Patton’s Sun Proof Paints. 


For anything in Builders’ Glass, or anything in Paints, Varnishes, Brushes, or Painters’ Sundries, address any of our branch warehouses, see list below: 


New York—Hudson and Vandam 515. Pittsburgh—101-103 Wood St. Atlanta, Ga.—30-32-34 S. Pryor St. 
Boston—41-49 Sudhury St. 1-9 Bowker St. Milwaukee, Wis.—192-494 Market St. Savannah, Ga.—745-749 Wheaton St. 
Chicago—442-452 Wahash Ave. Rochester, N. Y.— Wilder Bldg., Main and Ex- Kansas City—Fifth and Wyandotte Sts. 
Cincinnati—Broadway and Court Sts. change Sts. Birmingham, Ala.—2d Ave. and 29th St. 

St, Louis—Corner 10th and Spruce St. Baltimore—310-12-14 W. Pratt St. Buffalo, М. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl St. 
Minneapolis—500-516 S. 3rd_ St. Cleveland—1430-1434 West Third St. Brooklyn—635-637 Fulton St. 

Detroit—53-59 Larned St. E Omaha—1608-10-12 Harney St. Philadelphia—Piteairn Bldg., Arch and 11th Sts. 


Grand Rapids, Місь,- 39-41 No. Division St. St. Раці- 459-461 Jackson St. Davenport, Iowa—410-416 Scott St. 


Ford Brothers Glass Co. 


OFFICE AND STUDIOS Designers and Manufacturers 
207-209 Washington Ave. М. 53-55 East Lake St, OF EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN 


Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ш. Art and Stained (slass 


Of an entire Hollow Metal and Wire Glass Construction. 
Made in Copper and Galvanized Steel. 


Stremel Bros. Mfg. Co., 1215-19 Washington Ave. № Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Best Cement 
known for Brick Work 


A brick walllayed up in 
this cement becomes a 
solid piece of mason- 

Extensively used 


RNE y; a 
CARNE] 5 instead po or Эд 
mixture о ипе an 

„BRICKLAYER, . cement in the brick 
substantial 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY CEMENT ІШЕК 
Structural IRON WORK Ornamental : buildings. Highly rec- 
MANKATO, MINN. | ommended E oni 

i = nent architects. 


1301 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
John J. Cone 


A. W. Fiero 
Robert W. Hunt 


CONTRACTING | 7 

Steam Engineers 

ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ш 

Steam and Ho | ны: > 
Мана BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TEST AND 601180 


аб даб доб доб доб 
Plumbing and 66 Broadway 1121The Rookery Monongahela Bank Bldg. Norfolk Hovse 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH Cannon St. Е. С. 
LONDON 


Gasfitting 
INSPECTION OF 


Buildings, Bridges, Engines, Boilers 
Railway Material 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes. 


Fine Gas Fix- 


m 
% 
З 
N t 
tures 
3 1 6622 ЖЕ ا‎ 
БЫ Offices and Show Room 225-27-29 5. 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 1892 
M City Brick d Tile Co П 
MANUFACTURERS ОҒ 
Mason City, lowa 


AT, 
< 


HOLLOW BUILDING BLOCKS 


The Standard for Quality 


BUTCHER”'S 
Boston Polish 


Їз the Best Finish Made for 
Floors, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor 
ls not 


deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Perfectly transparent, preserv- 


soft and sticky, like Beeswax. 
ing the natural color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt 
the most economical and satisfactory Polish known for Hard- 
wood Floors. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and House-Furnishings 
Send for Free Booklet telling of the many 


advantages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 
356 Atlantic Ave., 


THE BUTCHER POLISH (0:22:48:554: 


Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors 


HAROLD JOHNSON 


JOHNSON é JACKSON 


216-217 Lumber Exchange 


THE CUTLER MAIL CHUTE 


R. Е. JACKSON 


Building Material 
SPECIALTIES 
272 Маш 1218, Т.С. 2983 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


М. J. McGRATH 


Steam and 
Hot Water 


621 Third Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


521025 
М. W. Main 31784. 


DECORATIONS 


Special Designs for 


Court Houses 
Churches, Theatres 
Residences 
Painting, Hardwood Finishing, 


Foreignand Domestic Wall Paper 
Jap. Leathers, Fabrics. 


ODIN J. OYEN 
118 So. Fourth St. 
LA CROSSE WISCONSIN 


Tllustration is detail from 56. 
Joseph’s Church, Minneapolis 


Model F the New Standard 


Simple and substantial in construction, 
tasteful in design, quickly and easily acces- 
sible to authorized persons only. Should be 
specified explicitly. All the essentials of 
modern Mail Chute construction are соу ered 
by the Cutler patents and 


Infringers are being prosecuted 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


INE PRESSED BRICK 
Red Wing Brick Company 
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Wanted 
Everywhere 


VEES y 

HEATING| |522 
PLUMBING © Л ўе 

“рот 


A. I. HUNTER, PRESIDENT 
М. J. MORAN, VICE PRES, 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
BRICK CORPORATION 


GRAND FORKS, : Е 


Catalogues 
Upon 
Request 


INSIDE BLINDS 


Stiding—Fotding—Venetian 


WIRE SCREENS 


For Doors and Windows 


HIGH-GRADE CUSTOM WORK ONLY. 


Willer Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE, WI3. 


DEMEULES BROS. 


„Wire and Iron Works 


Office and Bank Railings; Elevator 
Enclosures; Grilles, Wire Sign an 
Window Guards. Send for Catalog 


1009 Washington Ave. N. Minneapolis 


JAMES A. DINNIE, TREASURER 
LOUIS CAMPBELL, SECRETARY 


DAILY CAPICITY 250,000 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 


Corner Adams Ave. and Park St. 


In the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business District 


A la Carte Cafe 
Newest and Finest Grill Room 
in the City 
Club Breakfast, . 40c up 

50с 


Luncheon, . . .. 5 
Table de Hotel Dinner, 75с 


Music from 6 to 12 p. m. 


Every room has private bath 
European Plan 


Rates, $1.50 per Day and up 


L. W. TULLER, Proprietor 
M. A. SHAW, Manager 


IN CREAM, BUFF, WHITE, RED, BROWN 

AND GRAY. OUR BRICK ARE РЕВЕЕСТ- 
LY UNIFORM IN SIZE, SHAPE AND COL- 
OR. OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 
WRITE A T ONCE 


Room 27 Goodhue County National Bank Building 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


XXV 


Exterior Water Boiler with 
our Intermediate Return 
added. 


Irvington, New York 


| SPECIALTIES: 


"Standard" and "Bracket" 
Stacks in steel for libraries. 


Bronze, Steel and Marble 
Equipment for banks. 
| Fireproof Steel Filing De- 
vices for vaults and rec- 
ord rooms in court houses, 
| public buildings, banks, 
etc. 


г proof Steel Furniture for 
all public and business 
buildings. 


Many Notable Installations, 
very Customer a Reference. 


Art Metal Construction Со. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Air Dried 
Kiln Dried 
End Matched 


John C. Hill Lumber Co. 


Western Agents, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Ge Burnham 


CONOMY is the first consideration in a boiler, 
and this new type of Burnham Round Sectional 
has the economy all right, because it is 

patterned after our Vertical Sectional Burnham, with 
its deep cross fire channels and back and forth fire 
travel—two mighty strong economy points. 


It is nipple connected, with outside tie bolts. 
Burns any kind of fuel. 
All cleanout doors at the front. 


It stands up to its ratings. 


Send for our “Just-Printed”” Catalog. 


Lord and Burnham Co. 


An extensive line of Fire- | 
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Interior Steam Boiler show- 
ing Deep Cross Fire Chan- 
nels and Back and Forth 
Fire Travel. 


Hoffman and Billings Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
The John Davis Co., 


Roberts Heating and Vent. Co., Minneapolis 


Chicago 


С. ROESTI 


MANUFACTURER OF 
cades Art Glass 
720 Twenty-Third Ave. North 


T-S. Phone 14137 Minneapolis 


Mr. Businessman 


22,000 Minneapolis people have a telephone 
service--- 


What are you doing to encourage this valu- 
able trade? 


Have you a telephone? 
“Order the Northwestern’’ 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 


Polished 
Bundled 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The I. Stephenson Co. 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


THE WESTERN ARCHITECT С. ЗАВ! 


The Double Track 


OF ТНЕ 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, Niagara Falls and Montreal 


Is one of the longest on the American Continent 
==> 


EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE 


Chicago 


TO 


Portland, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto 
Boston, Philadelphia, New Y ork, Buffalo 


< 


Solid Through Vestibule Trains 


TO THE MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS CENTERS 
OF CANADA AND NEW YORK 


Illustrated Literature, Timetables, etc., sent free on application to 


ee. Vaux, | Astan Sonne | Passenger | |25 Adams St, Chicago, ЇЇ 


and Ticket Agent 
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COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


. . | 
O materials known to chemists are bet- | 
ter able to resist the action of waler 


than Coal Tar and Coal Tar Pitch. 


These materials, in combination with | 
wool stock felt, are used in The Barrett | 
Specification Roofing, and an experience 
of fifty years has amply demonstrated that 
there is no other combination that can 


compare with this for durability and low 
cost per year of service. 


And it is the cost per year of service that | 
counts. 


The plant of the Singer Manufacturing | 
Company, at South Bend, Indiana, illus- 
trated above, has over 500,000 square feet 
of gravel roofs—over 15 years old—laid 
along the lines of The Barrett Specification. 
To-day they are in good condition. 


We can point to numerous roofs laid 
along the lines of The Barrett Specification | 
which have been in service for over twenty 
years and are still in good condition, and | 


the cost for these figures down to one- | 


fourth to one-fifth of a cent per square 
foot per year. 


Compare this service with that given by 
the “ready roofings” and you will realize the 
economy of Barrett Specification Roofs as 
compared with these. 


Not but that ready roofings have their 
legitimate field. In fact we sell millions of 
rolls annually, but we recommend them 
only for temporary structures, for roofs 
having excessive inclines, and for buildings 


where skilled labor is not available. 


The use of ready roofings on manufac- 
turing plants and buildings of the first 
class is a mistake, as in the long run they 
cost from 100 to 200 per cent. more than 
a Barrett Specification Roof. 


No roof covering known can equal a 
Barrett Specification Roof for durability, 
low cost and satisfaction. 


Roofing Booklet free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING (0. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
London, Eng. Е 
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